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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE FUTURE* 

Tlirougbout the entire fabric of that vesture of the invisible 
which we call Nature, there is woven, up and down and across, 
a double thread of need and satisfaction. In those parts of the 
pattern of that vesture in which the weaver, Life, has not yet 
fully developed the golden motif of intelligence, the two threads 
entwine about one another in the immediate mutual service tliat 
man calls instinct. But when intelligence appears—as we assume, 
though not always on complete evidence, it has appeared in 
humanity—need and its satisfaction begin a game of hide-and- 
seek that sometimes puts the world between them; as tlie satisfac¬ 
tion of the need of peculiar knowledge sends an apparently 
intelligent human being from America to China on the quest of 
dinosaurs’ eggs for a breakfast of the intellect. 

There are two developing motifs in the pattern of human 
life today which seem to me—exercising such measure of intelli¬ 
gence as the weaver has granted me—to stand to one another 
in this relationship of mutual need and satisfaction. One is 
the demand of youth for liberation from externally imposed 
restrictions on its experience—a demand as old as life itself yet 
naturally new to each new embodiment of that life ; the other 
is the increasing tendency to draw humanity together into 
larger and larger groupings of affinity and mutual interest. 

The substance of the Convocation Address of the 1929 Bnmmer Session of the Iowa 
State Univetaity. Exclusively published in Asia in the Caleutia Rniew. 

JanTUhra Public Library*^ 

Acott. Dace 
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' The complementary relationship between these two motifs 
h DOt jmmedkteJj realisable by the mind. They may even at 
first glance appear as foes. Liberation might weU be the sl^an 
bf-nascent anarchy, and regard a movement towards synthesis 
as the conspiracy of an enemy. And it would be right if the 
whirlpools on the river of life were completely separate entities 
unrelated by the onward moving water. But Nature has placed 
this among the impossibilities, and decreed the ultimate 
futility of all efforts towards separation. The correctives inhe¬ 
rent in the ever developing Life must in the end, if not before 
the end, prevail amongst the nominally separate forms which 
that Life assumes. Between the individual and the group, 
between the group and the total, there can be no permanent dis¬ 
ruption. A liberation that sought—if such were possible—a 
wholly unitary satisfaction would only achieve satiety, which is 
slavery. True liberation finds its true satisfaction in ever 
widening bonds of mutual relationship. 

This optimistic view of apparently antagonistic human re¬ 
lationships is true, as all optimism is true, or at least more true 
than pessimism. But it is not a truth to be rested upon. It 
is rather a truth to inspire to confident effort that group, within 
the temperamental caste system of humanity who are sensitive 
to the efflorescence of young life and who desire to serve it 
towards the solution of the problems of the adjustment of the 
individual and the others,—*! mean the group of natural edu¬ 


cators. 

On the one hand the educator finds a human individual; 
on ihe other, the individuars universe,—that vast synthesis 
of substances, orders, qualities, powers, materials, which the 
interactions of nature and humanity have elaborated from the 


sinjp^a root of universal Life. The whole business of educa- 
tio&fis the intelligent, fruitful, happy adjustment of developing 
to ito environment which is also developing. The present 
es it has been somewhat melcniramatically 
, a aymploih'of the failure of such adjustment. 
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The failure of education to adjust youth to its universe^ 
externa! and internal, is, I am convinced by long thought and 
experience, due to the fact that, while educational theory, takBn 
as a whole, contains all the needed means to adjustment, educa¬ 
tional practice, as decided by persons and circumstances outside 
the domain of theory, has only dealt with a part of the student's 
nature, and for an inadequate purpose. It has not sought to 
adjust an individual human synthesis of growing desires and 
capacities to the synthesis of its environment. It has only 
sought to push a more or less trained mental unit into the melee 
of relatively polite antagonisms called life ” for the satisfaction 
of desires that are mostly at a level lower than the desires of the 
mind. Eecently modern education has discovered, or rather 
rediscovered, the value of physical fitness, and has moved 
towards the restoration of the Grecian ideal of a sound mind in 
a sound body. Now it is beginning to consider the education 
of the feeling-capacity of youth because it is being demonstra ' 
ted in experimental educational institutions that such education 
has a therapeutic value in moral delinquency. By and by edu¬ 
cational authorities will realise that what can cure moral delin¬ 
quency can also prevent it. When that point is reached, when 
aesthetical development is moved from the circumference of 
education where it is inoperative, to the centre which is its 
rightful and effective place, education will have taken all but 
the final step towards the complete expression of the individual 
human synthesis. 

The cardinal defect of education, as I see it, is just this: 
if has failed to realise that, despite the emphasis in oar time on 
the mental function of humanity, man is supremely a creative 
being, a sharer in that vast ferment of productive activity which 
has originated and which carries on not only the orbital dance 
of the stellar universes but the electronic dance in his own 
individual system which makes the living body of man and wo¬ 
man as stupendous a wonder as the celestial galaxy. That 
uniyersal impulse must find expression., The creative impulse 
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produfies the interaction of energy and substance that i?e call 
life; and the" activities of life, including the mental activity, 
justify themselves according to the measure of their crea¬ 
tiveness. 

In the realms of nature where need and satisfaction are 
within hail of one another, and the creative impulse expresses 
itself with the minimum of obstruction to its perpetual flux, 
it achieves within accepted limitations the exquisite perfections 
of the crystal and the flower. But in humanity, with its com¬ 
plex instrument of expression, the river of creative energy 
breaks into a number of distributaries, physical, emotional, 
mental, which have a tendency to pile in their owm exits the 
deltaic deposits of self-consciousness. Instead of the irrigation 
of the whole area of life being accomplished, aridity is set up 
in one section through artificial obstructions; while in another 
section, whose distributary is forced to carry more than its 
capacity of the fertilising waters of life, there arises, in seasons 
of special lightnings from the clouds of desire, the catastrophe 
of unmanageable floods. Translate this symbolism into the 
facts of today, and you have the explanation of the hectic and 
erotic excitements in which youth, denied by its faulty educa¬ 
tion the opportunity for true and full creative expression in 
the higher capacities of its nature, seeeks a spurious, unstable, 
and ultimately unsatisfying expression through its relatively 
lower capacities. 

Creation is liberation. What youth has in all ages needed 
and what it is demanding today under the pseudonym of free¬ 
dom, is opportunity to create its own subjective universe, not 
to manufacture an imitation universe on stale objective models. 
Truth and security are in the demand, likewise falsehood and 
danger. The elements of unreality that were built into the 
past will crumble at the touch of new embodiments of reality. 
Where the new liberation is real it will reinforce and be rein¬ 
forced by the realities of the past. Reality is dateless. Reality 
is never in danger. But there is danger of disillusion, disrup- 
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tibn and unhappiness both to youth and its universe in partial 
demands and partial fuIdJments which project the inescapable 
creative impulse in one direction to the impoverishment or ex¬ 
haustion of another, and achieve only exaggeration and instabi¬ 
lity instead of the joy and repose of complete expression. 

I underscore the adjective complete, for this is the crux 
of the educational problem. Liberate physical capacity alone 
or predominantly, and you let loose not a human being but an 
articulate .animal. Liberate feeling alone or predominantly, 
and you produce folly and uselessness. Liberate both, and you 
put into operation a double power, which, on the side of the phy¬ 
sical, will degrade the divine function of physical creation to the 
level of sensual gratification without responsibility; and on the 
side of feeling will sentimentalise the physical relation of the 
sexes into an erotic obsession, such as pollutes art and enter¬ 
tainment today. Liberate thought alone and you unseathe a 
ruthless weapon. Cold reason is cold steel. But to liberated 
thought add liberated feeling and physical fitness made in¬ 
telligent by knowledge, and you set free an entity in whom 
judgment, responsiveness and power, energising and at the 
same time controlling one another, will produce not merely 
“ candidates for humanity ” (as an eminent jurist and orient¬ 
alist has characterised the mass of humanity in a phrase that 
grants the saving grace of progression to Carlyle’s “mostly fools”) 
but approximately decent human beings. And when, with the 
coming of educational wisdom, the universities of the future 
realise that thought, feeling and dynamic power are not the 
essential educable entity, but only the instruments of Man the 
Maker, and set free the creative spirit in humanity through its 
characteristic, though not exclusive, modes of expression, the 
arts and art-crafts, we may then hang out the banners of wel¬ 
come to the forerunners of a race worthy of the great name of 
Humanity 

The creative impulse in humanity, set free in the education 
of the future, and moving instinctively towards its source in the 
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universal life» will restore to eduoatioii» and through ednCftic^ 


to the general life of humanity, the expansion of consciousness 
- and the reverence for the Great Life and all its manifestations, 
which is the essence of religion, and without which all else is 
held from its fulness, as am artist and his creation ai-e held from 
intelligibility and fulness if his creative energy Is spent on 
details without constant reference to the ultimate unit of 
creative totality. 

Moving outwards towards expression, the liberated creative 
impulse—^preserving by complete liberation its own integrity, 
declining servitude to any of its instruments, lifting tb its high 
allegiance humanity’s powers of head, heart and body^will re¬ 
lease the arts from the burden of the flesh and the bondage of 
the nerves, and make them the audible, visible and tangible em¬ 
bodiments of man’s highest function as creator not only in 
objects of art but in every expression of life individual and cor¬ 
porate. The creative spirit, mingling with thought, will 
transform it from automatic futility into the potent contem¬ 
plation that perpetually plans the New Jerusalem; it \^ill turn 
feeling from selfish sentimentality into wise compassion that 
will remove the cruelties both sacred and profane froih man’s 
relationship with man and the universe ; and it will make action 
purposeful, pure and joyous. 

These capacities and powers, aspirational, creative, intelligent, 
responsive, dynamic, are for-ever seeking incarnation in the indi¬ 
vidual. Their progressive, full, co-ordinated liberatiod in youth 
should be the impulse and the joy of life ; their fruitioii its justi¬ 
fication and glory. Frustrated, they lure or provoke life into 
distortions, inadequacies, dishonesties of thought, feeling and 
action. Set free in fulness and equipoise, they diaiclose their 
own natural sanctions and develop their own natural controls— 
sanctions and controls that cannot be moved since th4y are rooted 
in the law of human nature that the higher powers of humanity, 
wlto given effective expression, control and purify the 
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it is to a - view of the future such as this that I feel the uni¬ 
versities must address theipaselvesif they are to serve the progress ¬ 
ive individual and collective liberation of humanity out of the 
oligarchies of the partial and inadequate into the spiritual 
democracy of completeness. To do so they must provide for the 
complete synthesised capacitie^s of the individual, a complete and 
synthesised education; that is ^ say, for the educablc individual, 
who is at once, though in varying prc^ortions, mystic, creator, 
thinker, feeler, actor, the universities of the future must pro¬ 
vide a curriculum of studies, inforpiational and expressional, in 
essential religion which is the creative impulse turned inwards, 
in arts and art-crafts which are the ipeans of expression of the 
creative impulse turned outwards, in philosophical thinking, in 
scientific observation, in appreciation of human attainment in all 
•places and times, in organisation and activity. 

There are, happily, many indications of searchings towards 
such a complete education in various parts of the world. What 
is needed is their unification and effective action. I have tried 
to present the irreducible minimum of educational necessity, short 
of which youth cannot find its true liberation through education, 
nor life its true fulfilment and joy through true liberation. That 
fundamental need satisfied, all specialisations and adaptations of 
individual attainment to the affairs of life will be carried out 
with an eflBIciency and quality not otherwise possible. 

I am glad, as an educational idealist, and a world wanderer 
in search of affinities in the educational service of humanity, to 
say, before this great assembly of the State University of Iowa 
and the public, and in the hearing of invisible thousands 
through the microphone, that Iowa University is among the 
wisest contributors to the education of the future. The Iowa 
Plan ” is a document of first class importance, and I am carry¬ 
ing a copy of it with me to far-off India for the encouragement 
of those who, like myself, are labouring to bring education on to 
its individual and racial fundamentals, and to bridge, as soon and 
as safely as possible, the awful gulf that lies in education in 
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India between twelve per cent, of literacy and what it sbduM be. 
Last night I listened with deeply stirred feelings to the choral 
concert of prize-winners from the schools of the State ; and I 
understand that instrumental music is similarly encouraged. By 
and by, I feel sure, a state-wide fostering of the visible arts also 
will arise, and exhibitions of prize-winning works in sculpture 
and painting will form part of your periodical celebrations. 
Your sagacious fostering of the aesthetical expression of youth, 
your researches into the education of the very young, your care 
for the sick, your thought for those nominally beyond educational 
age, are indications of the true vision of the University of the 
Future as the complete alma mater of the citizens of the State. 

That vision will encompass no restricted area of human need, 
but will honour to the fullest extent the claim of every citizen, 
boy and girl, rich and poor, brilliant and mediocre, to be well 
born, well educated, and well employed. In honouring that 
claim the University of the Future will help into life haore abund¬ 
ant than anything that humanity has yet experienced a coming 
generation and its successors whose powers, developed and poised, 
will exert themselves through the high intensity of balanced 
activity and repose, to the creation of a. world in which the futili¬ 
ties and barbarities of physical antagonisms will be transmuted 
into the high adventures and mutually beneficent struggles of 
jhe immortal Spirit in Man- 


Jambs H. Cousins 
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" SIR WILLIAM BROWNE AND HIS BRITANNIA^S 

PASTORALS 

* Sir William Browne, a descendant of a good family, 
was bom in 1590 at Tavistock in Devonshire. After he had 
finished grammar school about the begiuning of the reign of 
King James the Fifth, he went to Exeter College where he 
excelled in th$ classics and in the Belles Lettres he hardly 
had an equal. Before he took a degree, he removed to the 
Inner Temple, London, where he gave more time to the Muses. 
In the early part of 1624, he returned to Exeter College, where 
he became the tutor of Robert Dormer, who afterwards became 
Earl of Carnarvon. On March twenty-fifth, 1624, Browne re¬ 
ceived permission to be created a Master of Arts although the 
degree was not conferred upon him until the following Novem¬ 
ber. In the public register of the University, he is recorded as a 
man well-skilled in all kinds of polite literature and useful arts. 
“Vir omni humana iiteratura et bonarum artium cognitione in- 
structus.” 

William Browne’s poetical works brought him in contact 
with many of the most learned and ingenious men of the age. 
At the Inner Temple, he was closely associated with Wither 
and Charles Brooke and Selden, who wrote stanzas which praised 
the first book of the Britannia* s Pastorals, With Drayton he 
was quite intimate, and prefixed some lines in the second edition 
of the Polyolhion ; and some of the most charming praise ever 
written, Drayton wrote in honor of the Britannia's Pastorals, 
**The learned shepherd of fair Hitching Hill” was, as several 
indications prove, intimate with Browne who was not only fami¬ 
liar with Chapman’s Iliad and Odyssey, but also knew the Hero 
and Lfiander very well. Ben Johnson prefixed to the second 
book of the Britannia's Pastorals some excellent but not extra¬ 
vagant praise. It is said that Pattison possessed at his death 
only one book, and that was the Britannia's Pastorals, 

2 
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‘ In 1613 was published in folio form the first book 
Britannia's Pastorals. It appears that most of it was 
before the author was twenty years old. 

“Here could I spend that spring of poesy, 

Which not twice ten suns have bestowed on me ; 

And ten the world the Muse's love appears 
In non-ag'd youth, as in the length of years.” 

In the fifth song of the Britannia*s Pastorals, he inserted an 
**elegy on the bewailed death of the truly beloved and most 
virtuous Henry, Prince of Wales, whose loss was justly a subject 
of national regret. ’ ’ These pastorals were generally read and 
admired, and they procured for Browne a great reputation. 
There seems to be very little about his life, but it is known that 
he was a man who obtained the highest distinction as a poet in a 
learned and poetical age, and to whose memory time has not been 
just.-He who was so highly esteemed by the critical Jonson, and 
admired by the learned Seldon was, a short time after his death, 
almost forgotten. But the works of a real poet Seldon will be for¬ 
gotten, and any honors which, through envy or accident, are with¬ 
held in one age, are sure to be repaid with interest in another. The 
present age already has begun to give Browne some of the honor 
due him, and each subsequent generation will complete the 
measure of his fame. 

Browne’s descriptions in his Britannia's Pastorals show 
that he loved nature, and there is much rural imagery which 
shows the master touch. Although his name rests chiefly upon 
his largest work, much skill and charm are shown in his various 
kinds of verse. The Britannia's Pastorals is much wider in 
scope, if one follows the definition given by Pope in his Discourse 
ori Pastoral Poetry. He says : “A pastoral is an imitation of 
the action of shepherds or one considered under that character. 
The forih of this unicotion is dramatic, or narrated or mixed with 
bpth l.the fable simple, the manners not too polite nor too rustic ; 
thetheiights are plain, yet admit a little quickness and passion. If 
we vTOuld copy nature, it may be useful to take this idea abng 


of the 
written 
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with us that Pastoral is an image of what they call the Oolden 
Age, so that we are not to describe our shepherds as shepherds as 
they really are, but as they may be conceived then to have been 
when the bestof men followed the employment. We must, therefore, 
use some illusion to render a Pastoral delightful, and this consists 
in exposing the best side only of a shepherd’s life, and in conceal¬ 
ing the miseries.” Browne followed this plan in his Shepherd^t 
Pipet a series of eclogues, but, in the Britannia'9 Pastorals^ 
there are stories of Hamadryads and Oreads—^figures which seem 
almost too shadowy to be real, yet they are placed in the most 
exquisitely rustic landscape. When the story passes to the 
yellow sands and “froth-girt rocks” washed by the crisped and 
curling waves from “Neptune’s silver, ever shaking breast,” or 
when it touches the mysteries of the ocean world, over which 
“Thetis drived her silver throne,” Browne’s fancy is as deli¬ 
cate as when he revels in the fragrance of the woodlands, 
when the golden and green leaves hide the feathered choir, where 
the tips of scarlet berries gleam, where the dropping of nuts is 
heard, and where the active and bright-eyed squirrels leap from 
tree to tree. The loves, adventures and hardships of Marina, 
Celadyne, Eedmond, Fida, Philocel, Alelheia, Metanvia, and 
Amintas are no more charming than the descriptions of the 
black-bird and the dove as they call from tree to tree. They are 
no more delightful than the pictures of the crystal streams that 
leap through banks purple with violets, rosy with eglantine, or 
sweet with thyme^ or the thickets where rabbits hide. Then 
there are word paintings of hidden nooks over which the alders 
and elms throw many shadows, circles of green grass made by 
dancing elves, rounded hills shut in by oaks, pines, birches, and 
laurel where shepherds pipe on oaten straw or shaggy haired 
satyrs frolic and sleep, and meadows whose carpets of cowslips 
and mint are renewed each day by nymphs pouring out gentle 
streams from crystal urns. Huntsmen dressed in green rush 
througli the woods with their hounds at their heels, fishermen 
are. seated by quiet, pools, shepherds djance around a l^ay-pole, 
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and shepherdesses gather flowers for garlands. There are pic¬ 
tures of gbomy caves surrounded by hawthorn and holly that 
**outdared cold winter’s ire/’ and of sheltering old hermits skill¬ 
ed in the secret power of herbs. Browne’s picture of birds is 
beautiful. He describes a choir where the tiny wren sings the 
treble, the nightingale the tenor, and the bees the bass. His 
fairy haunts are equalled only by Herrick and Drayton. In the 
third book of the Britannia*s Pastorals is found this lyric:— 

“I truly know 

How men are bom and whither they shall go ; 

I know that like to silk-worms of one year, 

Or like a kind and wronged lover’s tear; 

Or like the pathless waves a rudder’s dent, 

Or like the lever sparkles of a dint, 

Or like to thin round cakes with cost perfum’d. 

Or fireworks only made to be consum’d 
I know that such is man, and all that trust 
In that weak piece of animated dust. 

The silk worm droops, the lover’s tears soon shed, 

The ship’s was quickly lost, the sparkle dead; 

The cake bums out in haste, the firework’s done. 

And man as soon as these as quickly done. ” 

The Britannia*s Pastorals shows that Browne was devoted 
to the streams, dales, and woods of his native Devonshire :— 

'' Hail, thou native soil I thou blessed plot, 

Whose equal all the world affordeth not! 

Show me who can, so many crystal hills; 

Sueh wood-ground, pastures, quarries, wealthy mines; 

Such rocks in whom the diamond fairly shines. ” 

And, in another place, he says 

" Drayton and Browne with smiles they drew 
From outward nature, still kept new 
From their own inward nature true. ” 

Browne continued admirably the Spenserian pastoralism 
by his lightness, his swift plays of fancy, and by his great 
impulse toward pure song. He tried to enliven his pastorals 
by the introduction of a tale^ which is similar to a Chaucerian 
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tale« Like Drayton, he used the homely touches with more 
felicity than many poets of their day. He seems to be more 
like Jonson and Campion, yet he is decidedly unique. It was 
he, and not Jonson, who wrote the **Epitaph on the Countess 
of Pembroke. ” 

Quiller Couch has said (** Adventures of Criticism, ’* 1894, 
p. 61): ** William Browne is perhaps the easiest figure in our 
literature. He loved easily, he wrote easily, and no doubt he 
died easily. He...no more expected to be read through at a 
sitting than he tried to write all the story of Marina at a 
sitting. He took up his pen and composed : when he felt tired 
he went off to bed, like a sensible man; and when you are tired 
of reading ho expects you to be sensible and do the same. 
Tfcat is very well said, and needs no comment. In the Bn- 
tannia's Pastorals, there is that peacefulness and quietness of 
mood such as is found in some of the rare old paintings of 
scenery ; the love of truth is prevalent in all of Browne’s lines, 
and there is a natural ease of cadence. His verse is as refresh¬ 
ing as the perfume of new mown hay, and there is throughout 
it an Arcadian simplicity. It is doubtful if any one could find 
more simple beauty than in the lines which describe Marina, 
who was trapped in a cave, and was fed by a robin red-breast on 
ripe cherries and strawberries, or the little brothers who were 
frightened by the mad bull, or the small boy who 
“.gotten new 

To play hie part amongst a skilful crew of choir musicians. *' 

What Wight He Loved from the second book of the 
Britannia's Pastorals is unusually interesting and the following 
is a part of it 

** Shall I teU you whom I love ? 

Harken then awhile to me; 

And if such a woman move, 

As I now shall versify, 

Be assured, * tis she or none 
That 1 love, and love alone. 
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Nature did her so much right 
As she scorns the help of art; 

In as many virtues dight 
As e’er yet embraced a heart: 

So much good so truly tried, 

Some for less were deified. 

Wit she hath without desire 
To make known how much she hath; 

And her anger flames no higher 
Than may fitly sweeten wrath. 

Full of pity 08 may be, 

Though, perhaps, not so to me. 

Reason masters every sense, 

And her virtues grave her birth. 

Lovely as all excellence, 

Modest in her most of mirth: 

Likelihood enough to prove 

Only worth could kindle love. ” 


Louise A. Nelson 
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WEEP NOT FOR ME 

Weep not for me when I am gone 

When life’s red blood ebbs out of me, 

When mine ears are dinned by the last gong 
Calling me far away from thee. 

Weep not for me, beloved one, 

After the Divine Dictator 
Shall say to me, ‘Your life is done, 

Come back to your Creator. ’ 

Weep not for me, nor waste thy tears, 

But thank Him for the giving 
To you and I, the long, long years 
Of a happy peaceful living. 

Weep not for me, but pray anon 
And pray for thyself too. 

Ere you lack the grit to carry on 
As I would want you to. 

If your heart be wrought with anguish, 

I wull know my dearest Love, 

And look down on you with languish 
From my Celestial home above. 

My lonely soul will seek always 

Your Spirit thru the heavenly space 
In all ethereal halls and by-ways 

My Spirit shall wait for your embrace. 

So weep not, nor waste thy tears! 

I only ask of you 
With the few remaining years 
To be forever true! 

Henry V. Jalass 
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AN EXAMINATION OF HUME’S THEORY 
OF RELATIONS 

* 

Hume’s philosophy has been aptly described as ‘natura¬ 
lism,* inasmuch as the determining factor in his thinking was 
the attempt to substitute instinct and belief or feeling for 
reason in accounting for the facts of human experience. One 
of his chief aims was to shew that, except with reference to 
such relations as those upon which mathematical science is 
based belief never rests on rational grounds, that the syntheses 
of realou are merely generalised beliefs. For instance, the 
assumption of permanent and identical things is a natural 
belief occasioned by the instincts or propensities of our human 
nature. The ‘plain man’ takes his perceptions to be the real 
thingB ; and, accordingly, conceives of them as continuing to 
exist when unperceived, and as remaining identically the same 
even though they have undergone change. Yet, in the case of 
visual perceptions, he has only to close his eyes in order to 
annihilate these perceptions ; and since, on opening his eyes 
again, the perceptions he has are new perceptions, separated by 
an interval from the previous ones to say that simply on account 
of their resemblance to the latter they are identical with them is 
manifestly unjustifiable. The identification of perceptions 
with real ihings is an‘illusion,’ due to the mind’s propensity 
to feign ; but the belief in the existence of external objects 
thus engendered turns out to be practieatty successful in the 
ordinary affairs of life, although theoretically it can neither 
Be proved nor disproved. So, again, with referenw to the self, 
the existence of a permanent and identical entity cannot be 
ratiohally estabUshed. Fat from the^ self being a simple sub- 
< stance, and the most certain existent of which we are cognisrat 
{as t^ Cajtesians held), it evinces itself, from the standpoint 
pf merely a multiplicity of discreet experiences, Rut 
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w© instinctively believe in its permanence and identity ; and 
this belief works successfully in all matters of practical life. 
It is, however, as little capable of being theoretically proved as 
of being theoretically disproved. 

It was certainly unfortunate that T. H. G-reen, in his 
examination of Hume’s philosophy, ignored this doctrine of 
belief. But that the doctrine is beset with insurmountable 
difficulties there can be no question. It virtually assumes the 
very distinction between the conscious subject and its states 
which it is postulated to avoid, and which would undermine 
Hume’s fundamental position that the sole constituents of ex¬ 
perience are isolated perceptions. In trying to discover the 
nature of belief, he was compelled to suppose that it was either 
an/im pression’or *idea’, or a quality of ‘impressions’ and 
‘ideas.’ The former alternative was precluded, seeing that 
two persons might have similar ideas in their minds and yet 
entertain very different beliefs concerning them. It must, 
therefore, be some quality of ‘impressions’ or ‘ideas*. And the 
only way in which similar ‘impressions’ or ‘ideas’ can differ 
from one another qualitatively, is, according to Hume, in respect 
to the ‘force* or ‘vividness’ with which they are endowed, so 
that we may be said to believe a proposition when our ideas 
are forceful or vivid, and to disbelieve it when they are faint 
and weak. Now, in the first place, it is impossible to under¬ 
stand the meaning of the terms ‘force’ and ‘liveliness’ as applied 
to ideas, unless by the term ‘idea’ be meant an ‘image’, which 
was no doubt what Hume did mean. ‘Ideas’, however, in the 
sense in which in this context they are relevant, are certainly 
not ‘images,’ and on that account alone the theory cannot 
stand. And, in the second place, even if we could assign a 
meaning to the phrase ‘the vividness of ideas,’ we should have 
the hopeless task on our hands of shewing how differences ini 
respect of this one quality can be used asjhe basis of a number 
of important distinctions. The differences between perception 
and imagination, between memory and imagination, between 
„ .'8 
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belief and doubt are all, acording to Hume, due to differences 
in the liveliness and force of our ideas. Suppose that I (a) 
remember an isosceles triangle which I drew yesterday, (b) 
believe that the two angles at the base of an' isosceles triangle 
are equal to one another, (c) imagine an isosceles triangle. How 
exactly could these processes be distinguished on the view we 
are considering? ^ In the third place, it is clear that Hume 
was himself wholly unable to work out this view of belief 
without calling to his aid, if not in name yet in fact, the mental 
process which Locke had variously designated as that of com¬ 
bining, distinguishing, abstracting and judging.* Now when¬ 
ever Hume finds it impossible to recognise in an ‘idea’ the 
mere copy of some original impression, he introduces the quali¬ 
fying phrase‘manner of conceiving.’ Thus, for example, we 
have an idea of necessary connexion when we assert that one 
thing is the cause of another. This idea, Hume avers, is the 
reproduction of an impression which the mind feels itself 
compelled to ‘conceive in a particular manner. ’ Yes ; but it 
is the mind —^not the collection of discrete contents which is all, 
Hume insists, we are justified in taking the mind to be—that 
conceives, or, in other words discriminates and judges ; and, 
unless the two ideas of a particular cause and a particular 
effect can be held together in one act of apprehension 
and thus be thought of in connexion, it would be simply 
inexplicable how this ‘manner of conceiving’ could come 
about. Now, it may be said in Hume’s defence that he 
admits the inexplicability. In the present context, that is 
hardly, I think, true. In any case, however, he does allow 
that we have the idea of necessary connexion, an idea, that 
^ is to say, which, whether ‘fictitious’ or not, involves the appre¬ 
hension of two terms in their togetherness and mutual relation. 

* Similftt dijS^alties present themselTes in any theory of belief as a quality of 
. ide^. And any theory 'trbich b:ieatD lednoe the mind to a‘bundle of peroeptions’ia 
forced to BUoh a theory of belief. ’ For example, Mr. Bartrand BoiseU (in his Analysis 0 / 
the mind to be a complex of senee and images and interprets belief es a 
.pitbig' iffblbh aSoompanioi certain .of these sense and imeges. 
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How, therii can it possibly be maintained that we certainly 
know of all ‘perceptions’ that they are "^separate and distinct,* 
when, even from the point of view of empirical observation, 
we certainly know that some ideas are not? 

So far as the distinction between ‘natural’ and ‘philoso¬ 
phical’ relations is concerned, Hume includes under the former 
three relations of resemblance, contiguity and causation, while 
under the latter he includes ^he seven relations of resemblance, 
identity, spatial ^d temporal relations, relations of quantity 
and number, relations of degree, contrariety, and causation. 
Obviously these cannot be regarded as two divisions of 
the same class, because,, as Meinong remarks, the genus 
common to both is wanting. Nor can the way in which 
these two kinds of relation (if one may use this in exact ex¬ 
pression) stand to one another be that of mutual exclusion, 
seeing that, for example, causation belongs to both lists, con¬ 
tiguity and resemblance would seem as a matter of fact to be 
both philosophical and natural relations, though not necessarily 
to subsist together, while there are some philosophical relations 
(such as distance^) which seem to preclude the presence of 
natural ones. In the long run, it is, however, only ‘ natural ’ 
relations that Hume will admit to be true relations. And with 
these he couples the view that, by virtue of variations in them, 
the ‘ imagination ’ (which is, as Pringle-Pattison observes, a 
‘ hardly veiled reintroduction ’ of the conscious self) may deter¬ 
mine to group ideas together in particular ways. Association 
of ideas is, then, the substitute that Hume has to offer for the 
synthesis that would appear to be essential to knowledge, and 
it is by the principles of association that he endeavours to ex¬ 
plain what are otherwise called judgments of relation. The 
attempt turns out to be a failure, as Hume himself candidly 
acknowledges in the Appendix to the Treatise. The only com¬ 
bination which,' by any show of plausibility, could be accounted 


^ In a common way." Hama ramaiks, '* wa aay that nothing oan be more distant 
than snoh or sileh things from each other. 
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for in this manner would be the formation of complex ideas out 
of simple constituents. But the idea of a relation between two 
known contents is not rightly to be described as a complex 
idea/ and, as there is no impression from which it could have 
been derived, Hume was finally obliged to recognise that the 
association theory of its origin breaks down. Throughout his 
attempt to employ the theory in this context one can discern a 
perpetual see-saw between two conflicting methods. On the one 
hand, association is treated by him as that which gives rise to 
ideas of relation, and, on the other hand, ideas of relation are 
treated by him as the features that give rise to association. 

The inherent contradictions involved in Hume’s treatment 
will best be brought out by considering the way in which he 
handles certain of the relations that he enumerates. 

(a) The relation of resemblance is said to be necessary 
to relation of any kind, although, as Meinong urges, it would 
be hard to show how it is involved in such a relation as that of 
cause and effect. But the fundamental difficulty in Hume’s 
account of resemblance is this. He informs us, on the one 
hand, that such a perceived object as a * globe ’ contains many 
different resemblances and relations, and, on the other hand, 
that it consists in ‘ the impression of a white colour disposed in 
a certain form. ’ Now, however, gladly one would accept from 
Hume acknowledgment of the fact that the content perceived 
is not, in such a case at least, a simple unit, however readily 
one would recognise his acknowledgment that * resemblances 
, and relations ’ are comprised within this content, yet the 
acknowledgment must be pronounced to be wholly irreconcih 
' able with his general view. If, in the case cited, the ' globe ’ 
is an * impression, ’ and if * relations ’ are ‘ ideas, * how can 
the fc«‘mer contain * different resemblances and relations ? * An 

: ^ ADOOigli Iioc^e bad. dMohbed * ideas of relation Vgs oomplsx, and be 

did in «Beh oa;8e, a plurality of compand ideas. But this is 

sap|QftiQg tbat the'idea of relstdcm Ms itself complex; and, 
I Ifdokb iipe^B of soeh ' idatis of; teletion * as soooession aqd power 
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idactof resemblance Can, as Hume is reluctantly compelled to 
admit, only arise through an act of comparison, by which 
various ' impressions ’ are found to be partly identical and partly 
different. If, then, we have the * impression * of a ' globe, ’ 
that must imply that we have previously gone through a process 
in which various objects have been perceived and discovered to 
resemble one another, which means, in other words, that the 
‘ idea of resemblance, ’ so far from being just a related idea, ’ 
is the product of an act of judgment. An idea qualified by rela¬ 
tion of resemblance to other ideas is, in short, a very different, 
thing from an idea of resemblance,—different, as Green puts it, 
with all the difference which Hume ignores between sense and 
thought. If it be urged that, in the case of the complex con¬ 
tent just referred to, we first apprehend directly its various 
features, and af terwards discern that these resemble the features 
of other complex contents we have had before us, then the reply 
is that by such a contention the difficulty is only thrown a stage 
further back. If the content now before my mind has various 
features, these must be distinguished from one another, and the 
act of discriminating is identical in character with that by 
which one content is found to resemble another. 

(5) Following a distinction which Hume himself does not 
make, but which is now sufficiently familiar, we may speak of 
the formal and real relations involved in conscious experience. 
Under the former are included spatial and temporal relations, 
which are universal elements in our experience. The discussion 
of them is opened by Hume with the consideration of a specific 
problem, the problem, namely, as to whether space and time 
are, as the mathematicians supposed, infinitely divisible. In 
conformity with his general view, Hume was bound to maintain 
that they are not, that such infinite divisibility is a fiction. 
He persists in regarding the ultimate elements of experience as 
discrete unitsf capable of being represented in isolation as ideas. 
In what orders or classes of impressions are, then, the units of 
space and tic^ie to be found? Hume's answer, when freed from 
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much ambiguous' phraseology, is briefly this. Certain impres¬ 
sions, those, namely, of sight and touch, have ini themselves 
the characteristic of extension, because these impressions (in 
this context Hume speaks of them as ^points’) exhibit a certain 
order or mode of arrangement,—which order or mode of 
arrangement is common to both coloured points and tangible 
points and which considered separately is the impression from 
which our idea of space is taken. And so, too, in respect of 
time. AH our impressions and ideas are received in a certain 
order, the order of succession. This order is itself the impres¬ 
sion from which the idea of time is derived. “ The ideas of 
space and time are no separate or distinct ideas, but merely 
those of the manner or order in which objects exist. ” 

After what has been already said, it is hardly necessary to 
emphasise the two-fold inconsistency here,—first, in describing 
the order in which the impressions are arranged as itself an 
impression, and, secondly, in describing co-existence and 
succession as ingredients in an experience which actually con¬ 
sists of isolated units. On the one hand, the ‘points’ which are 
said to be in a certain order must be ex~hypothesi themselves 
impressions. If, then, any impression can be said to be one of 
* coloured (or tangible) points disposed in a certain manner, ’ 
this can only mean that the impression in question is or consists 
of such ‘points.’ And, indeed, in one passage, Hume expressly 
describes extension as “ a compound impression, consisting of 
parts or lesser impressions, that are indivisible to the eye or 
feeling, and may be called impressions of atoms or corpuscles, 
endowed with colour and solidity.*’ Yet, unless these “lesser 
impressions” can be regarded as present together, they must 
follow one another, and thus precede the “compound im¬ 
pression.” On the latter supposition, extension would con¬ 
sist of, parts none of which could be present at the same 
tifoe, ^d all: of which must cease to be present before exten- 
sfoh ^^^;::couid conae into being. But the former supposi- 

by what Hume inculcates jn regard to time.. 
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It is true he does not assert in so many words that all visual 
impressions must be successive, but he does assert that 'the 
impressions of touch,’ which along with those of sight he had 
represented as constituting the 'compound impression’ of exten- 
tion, 'change every moment upon us.’ And after having made 
out extension to be a compound of co-existent impressions; 
he proceeds to speak of the idea of time as derived 'from the 
succession of our perceptions of every kinds, ideas as well as 
impressions.’ The parts of time cannot, he urges, be co¬ 
existent ; and seeing that 'time itself is nothing but different 
ideas and impressions succeeding each other,’ it would follow 
that 'the parts of time’ are those 'perceptions of every kind’ 
from which the idea of time is derived. If, then, all impres- 
sipns, as parts of time, are successive, how can some impres¬ 
sions, as parts of space, be co-existent ? On the other hand, 
not only does Hume fail to account for the awareness of co¬ 
existence, he equally fails to account for the awareness of 
succession. The bare perception of impression after impres¬ 
sion, even supposing such perception were possible, would 
not of itself constitute such awareness. A succession of percep¬ 
tions is one thing, a perception of succession is quite another, 
and from the former to the latter there is ‘no road.’ How could 
a sequence of impressions of which no two are present together, 
undetermined by relation to anything other than the impres¬ 
sions themselves, yield a consciousness of the relation between 
the moments in which the impressions are given, or of the 
sum of such moments ? As Kant was presently to insist, 
no apprehension either of co-existence or succession is pos¬ 
sible save in reference to a permanent over against which tem¬ 
poral changes can be recognised. 

From his view of space and time there follows in Hume’s 
Treatise the most extreme empiricism with respect to the nature 
of mathematical reasoning, an empiricism which does not, how¬ 
ever, extend to the propositions of arithmetical and algebraical 
science, iWith respect to these, he apparently held: that, sipce. 
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each aletnent of conscious experience is presented as a unit^ and 
since we are capable of considering any complication of facts as 
B unit, our manner of oonceioiag is absoIuMy general and dis¬ 
tinct, and that upon it there could be based a perfectly accurate 
and general science, that, namely, of discrete quantities. But 
in regard to geometrical science, since the data are facts of ex¬ 
perience apprehended in a wholly empirical fashion, the results, 
which rest on comparisons themselves empirical, can never be 
more than approximations. Geometrical propositions imply an 
exactitude which does not correspond to actual knowledge. 
“Though it (i.e.f geometry) much excells, both in universality 
and exactness, the loose judgments of the senses and imagina¬ 
tion, yet it never attains a perfect precision and exactness.’* 
Hume’s account of mathematical relations, full, as it is, 
of obscurity and of irreconcilable statements, is in itself a suffi¬ 
cient refutation of his whole theory. From the well-known 
passage in the Inquiry, where the distinction is drawn between 
relations of ideas and matters of fact (§ iv, pt. 1), one would 
gather, as Kant did, that, according to him, mathematical pro¬ 
positions are all of them analytical, true on the ground that 
denial of them would amount to a violation of the law of contra¬ 
diction. In reasoning on mathematical data, he appears to say, 
we may procceed by a mere contemplation of our ideas, because 
the ideas exactly correspond to the impressions, and mathe¬ 
matical propositions have, therefore, a truth or falsity, indepen¬ 
dent of the concrete existence of the objects which may be 
implied in them. But, seeing that no more can be got from 
the ‘ideas’ than is contained in the original impressions of 
which they are ‘copies,’ a relation between ideas must either be 
an actual occurrence, and then, according to Hume’s own shew¬ 
ing, its non-occurrence would involve no contradiction, or el^ 
‘analytical,* and in that case it would have to be restricted to 
the content of a single idea, which clearly it is not. And so 
agiti}, with reference to the argument that, since each impres- 
tion may he treated as a unit and independently of its concrete 
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setting, the relations of number my be regarded as at once cer¬ 
tain and universal, it is clear that Hume is here making use of 
a distinction between the process of numbering and the things 
numbered to which on his theory he was not entitled, and which 
is indeed totally inconsistent therewith. 

Byt, as we have seen, Hame certainly did not regard all 
mathematical propositions as analytical ; and with respect to 
geometrical ralations he completely fails to account for the uni¬ 
versality and necessity which admittedly they seem to possess. 
Even the fundamental idea of equality he took to be based on, 
§.nd to be a copy of, the crude impression of ‘equivalence,* of 
which we have no other standard than that of immediate obser¬ 
vation. And when he comes to explain what is meant in geo¬ 
metry by a line, surface, or solid, his failure to do so is no less 
apparent. Bach of these is, he avers, a complex of ‘coloured 
points,’ so that one line is equal in length to another if it com¬ 
prises the same number of ‘points.’ But these ‘points* are so 
minute and so confused with one another that there is no possi¬ 
bility of counting them. It is, indeed, difficult to treat such a 
statement seriously. If a line be a collectioa of ‘coloured points,’ 
it can only be made up of coloured surfaces lying side by side, 
and separated, therefore, from one another. How could these 
constitute a line, or even a continuous surface ? Not only so. 
Bach ‘coloured point’ or surface, would be divisible into parts, 
and these again into smaller parts, and so on indefinitely. Con¬ 
sequently, we should never come upon a line at all. In short, 
the line of the mathematician is obviously not made up of 
‘points’ of this description ; it is continuous, and any attempt 
to reduce it to discrete elements is destructive of its very 
nature. 

(c) Coming now to what we have called real relations, 
relations between matters of fact, we have in them evidently 
reference to an existent conceived as independent of the momen- 
iaty state of perceiving. Whenever we assert that something is 
or that it was or that it will be, our thought seems to connect 

4 
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what is immediately present with an existent distinguishable 
therefrom and independent of it. The typical example of such 
propositions is to be found in those that are concerned 
with events that occur. It is, then, upon the relation of cause 
and effect that all propositions concerning matters of fact 
ultimately turn. 

The analysis which Hume offers of the supposed connexion 
of cause and effect is well-known. The result reached by him 
amounts virtually to a complete reversal of our ordinary concep¬ 
tions of the relation of one event with another. According to 
his view, there is no reason in the natuie of things wh\ any 
one event might not be followed by any other event; no reason, 
for example, why the rays of the sun should not freeze water 
instead of converting it into vapour, or why the north wind 
should not set the world on fire. We have no other guarantee 
that this will not happen than a subjective belief, engendered 
by custom; but for aught we can tell to the contrary, what we 
call ‘ natural laws * are merely statements of accidental conjunc¬ 
tions, of the fortuitous arrangements of natural circumstances, 
in which there is no necessity of order or connexion to be 
found. 

This view has been so often effectively criticised that I can 
here confine myself to three considerations. In the first place, 

I think it evident that Hume is really assuming that very neces¬ 
sity of connexion for the appearance of which he is professing 
to account. For we are clearly entitled to ask how it comes 
about that our ‘ perceptions ’ do succeed one another in the 
regular, invariable way, which he asserts they do, in order to 
give rise to ths belief or feeling of their necessary connexion. 
Hume recognises amply enough that, even if such necessity of 
connexion be a fiction, the task is imposed upon us of explain¬ 
ing how the fiction is produced. And it is produced, he contends, 
by the circumstance of our having repeatedly experienced that 
certain defimte * perceptions ’ invariably occur when certain 
otlier definite ‘ perceptions ’ have preceded them. But, if our 
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* perceptions ’ dO| as a matter of fact, succeed one another in 
this regular invariable way, does not such invariability of suc¬ 
cession really imply that very fact of necessary connexion which 
was called Id question P In fine, in trying to explain bow the 
illusion of necessary connexion is engendered, Hume is virtually 
admitting that necessary connexion is already there. The neces¬ 
sity, he declares, is a subjective feeling, a liabit of expectation, 
and this subjective feeling or habit of expectation is formed by 
the invariability of the succession) of our perceptions. Yet, this 
invariability which gives rise to the feeling or habit in question 
is, in truth, only conceivable as the expression of just that 
systematic order and connexion in the nature of things, of 
which Hume could discover no evidence. In the second place, 
it has to be noted that a merely constantly observed sequence 
is never of itself sufficient to establish the fact of causal con¬ 
nexion. If it were, the relation between day and night would 
have to be regarded as a relation of cause and effect, for night 
constantly follows day, and the expectation we have on the 
experience of day that night will follow is as strong as any ex¬ 
pectation can be. Because two events have been frequently, 
or even invariably, conjoined in experience, to conclude, from 
that circumstance alone, that they are related causally is a 
characteristic fallacy, a fallacy which logicians have signalised 
as that of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. No doubt a constant 
conjunction of two events does afford a presumption that the 
relation between them is a causal relation, but it is never in 
itself sufficient to establish that there is a causal relation. Only 
a thorough analysis of the conditions can give us a right to 
assert causal relatedness. Furthermore, it is not true that it is 
only as a result of repeated observation we feel ourselves entitled 
to assert a case of causal connectedness. The procedure of the 
chemist or the physicist shows that his conviction of the uni¬ 
formity of sequence is irrespective of the number of instances in 
which it has been observed. A single instance in which one 
event has been followed by another is sufficient to establish the 
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fact of such uniformity, if it has been ascertained precisely 

« 

what it is that precedes and what it is that follows in that 
instance. The scientist proceeds on the principle that what is 
a fact once is a fact always. And a uniformity which can be 
established in this way is precisely what is implied in the term 
* necessary ’. The fact of such uniformity is not contingent 
upon its having been experienced by anybody or everybody. It 
does not come into being with the experiment that brings about 
our awareness of it. It is experienced because it is real; it is 
not real because it is experienced. Indeed, in actual scientific 
investigation it is often the case that what is directly observed 
is disregarded, and a hidden connexion is, by the experiment, 
established, in which the causal relation is found and acknow¬ 
ledged, although it differs from the observed features of the 
sequence. For example, when hydrogen and oxygen are com¬ 
bined in the proportion of two to one, and water is found to 
result from the combination, that connexion is forthwith re¬ 
garded as necessary, and, accordingly, as a causal connexion. 
Nevertheless, the antecedent in this case only manifests itself 
as an antecedent when the experiment has been performed 
which produces the effect. It is obvious, therefore, that fre¬ 
quency of sequence has here nothing to do with engendering 
the belief' in question. In the third place, I would call in 
question the assumption which lies at the root of Hume’s whole 
theory of causation. So far from its being true that, as he 
asserts, there is nothing in any objects considered in itself that 
can afford us a reason for drawing a conclusion beyond it, 
exactly the opposite thesis might be laid down and defended. A 
conscious mind, it might reasonably be agreed, is incapable of 
recognising any object or event in itself; every object or event 
carries us inevitably beyond itself, and constrains us to recog¬ 
nise its connectedness with other objects or events. Without 
such recognition of connexion, apprehension of an object or of 
an event would be impossible. Causal connectedness can, then, 
never be resolved into mere conjunction or succession. No 
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doubt, considoted as an event, the effect may be looked upon as, 
in a sense, ‘ distinct from ’ its cause. The point is, however, 
that it never is merely an event. To treat it merely as an event 
is to treat it as a mere particularity,—that is to say, as a mere 
characterless unit. No effect is merely an event of that sort ; 
it is always an event possessed of qualities, an event of such 
and such a character. And this means that iit is the same uni¬ 
versal feature which is present in both cause and effect, and 
which unites them together as elements in a single whole. So 
far from its being true that ** we are never able to discover any 
quality which binds the effect to the cause,” it may be said 
that it is precisely the same quality which is present in the 
two particular events,, and which conititutes their intelligibility. 

That Hume was aware of the inherent impossibility of the 
task at which he had been labouring is apparent from his 
Appendix to the Treatise. “ There are two principles,” he 
says, ** which I cannot render consistent; nor is it in my power 
to renounce either of them, namely, that all our distinct percep¬ 
tions are distinct existences^ and that the mind never perceives 
any real connexion among distinct existences. Did our per¬ 
ceptions either inhere in something simple and individual, or did 
the mind perceive some real connexion among them, there 
would be no difficulty in the case. For my part, I must plead 
the privilege of a sceptic, and confess that this difficulty is 
too hard for my understanding.” With remarkable discernment 
and subtlety, Hume thus hits upon the essential weakness of 
the view of experience which he had himself propounded. He 
had done all that it is possible to do in the attempt to manu¬ 
facture knowledge out of isolated mental states. He had tried 
to look upon what is known as consisting merely of disconnected 
particulars, connected only by external relations. And in the 
long run he has to admit that experience so conceived turns out 
to be but as a rope of sand, that no ingenuity would avail to 
introduce coherence into elements defined from the outset as 
inooheren^j, or to bring into relation elements that had all 
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along been regarded as relationless. I think the value'of 
Hume’s philosophy largely consists in the thoroughness with 
which he endeavoured to work out a thought which has always 
influenced philosophic speculation, a thought that had largely 
determined the theorising of Locke, but which had never pre¬ 
viously been freed from extraneous considerations, and so had 
never been able to exhibit its real significance in regard to the 
conception of relations; 

M. E. Annand 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FASCISM ON ITALIAN YOUTH 

Fascism has accomplished many good works since the day 
when Signor Mussolini took the reins into his firm hands to 
guide Italy back into the right path which she had lost owing 
to bad government, but none of them is more important in its 
effect on the moral welfare of the country than the “ Opera 
Nezionale Baliiki ” (National Balilla Association) for the edu¬ 
cation of the rising generation. It should be explained that 
“ Balilla ” was the nickname of an Italian boy hero of the 
18th century, Giovanni Battista Perasso, who, in 1746, gave 
the first impulse to the popular insurrection that led to the expul¬ 
sion of the Austrians from Genoa. The word is always used 
in Italy as a symbol of youthful courage and patriotism. 

The President of the Association is Signor Renato Ricci, a 
young and energetic man who fought as a Bersagliere officer 
during the war and is now Vice-Secretary of the Fascist Party 
and one of the deputies for Tuscany. 

Signor Mussolini, with wise forethought, is anxious to 
** form ’ ’ the boyhood of the nation who to-morrow MU have 
the country’s destinies in their hands and on whom the conti¬ 
nuation of its present prosperity and prestige must necessarilly 
depend. He considers that the best means of effecting this 
end is to integrate and co-ordinate in one vast organisation the 
triple influence of Church, school and family and to hand over 
to this organisation the moral and material training of a youth¬ 
ful army which must be thoroughly Italian in education, in 
feeling and in will-power. An army! This word has aroused 
suspicion and indignation among the many enemies of Fascism, 
giving them an excuse to accuse Italy and Mussolini of dark 
designs against the peace of Europe an^ the world 1 But 
** army ” as it is here understood, means something more and 
something better than an organisation for purpose of war ; 
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it means an orgmiaatioa of national energies, for defence if 
necessary, but also and above all, for keeping the country at a 
high level of progress, sure of itself and strong enough to go on 
marching forward in the van of civilisation, for its own benefit 
and that of humanity. So Fascism is educating boys, breaking 
them into physical exercises, inuring them to fatigue, training 
them to be soldiers, yes, but also to be good citizens, worthy of 
the heritage transmitted to them by their fathers and elder 
brothers who at a heavy cost, snatched victory from the jaws 
of ruin and defeat. 

The slogan ** Libroe mosohetto, Fascista perfetto,” sums 
up Signor Mussolini's views. From the ** book ” young 
Italians will learn useful knowledge to fit them for any position 
in life ; with the “ musket ” they will be able to defend Italy’s 
hard-own frontiers. 

The National Balilla Association is admirably organised. 

It is composed of Balilla ” or small boys from 8 to 14, and 
" Avanguardisti ” or the Vanguard whose ages range from 14 
to 18. At the close of 1928 the “ Balilla ” numbered 812, 242, 
and the Avanguradisti 423,959 ; altogether a total of 
1,236,201 boys. These figures remain almost changed even 
after the recent Fascist levy, for if 89,674 of the Vanguard 
were then passed into the Fascist Militia, their place was at- 
once filled up by 1,04,033 Balilla and the Balilla in their turn 
had their ranks completed by new recruits. 

This imposing force of over one million boys is divided into 
609 legions, commanded by 4,343 oflBcers ; 646 chaplains and 
470 doctors are also attached to the Association. 

Physical development has, naturally, a large place in the 
work of education, though always carried on within reasonable 
limits. So far, instructors have been chosen from among the 
gymnastic masters already attached to the State schools but in 
the future 'they will be drawn exclusively from young men 
trained in thelFascist Academy of Physical Education which has 
jnet been ©{jened at Rome, with the following curriculum ; 
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anatomy, physiology, kinematics, anthropometry, physical 
therapeutics, the pathology of sports, philosophy, pedagogics, 
foreing languages, specialised sports, military technique, etc,, 
everything, in fact, that is needed to turn out first-class 
physical instructors in the widest sense of the word. The 
Academy is presided over by a Rector who is a professor of the 
Borne University and by a Consul of the Fascist Militia, 
while the teaching staff has been carefully selected from 
thoroughly competent elements. 

Athletics, sports "and games of all kinds are encouraged by 
the Balilla Association which is active in organising com¬ 
petitions, trials of strength and test matches all over the coun¬ 
try, as well as walks, excursions and summer camps. Ski-ing, 
boat-racing, fencing, swimming and shooting at a mark are 
not forgotten. It is difficult to over-estimte the enormous 
benefit to Italian boys of all these open-air pursuits undertaken 
collectively. 

Such things were but little thought of before Fascist days 
and school-boys and students alike suffered in health and 
morale from leading too sedentary lives. In 1928 over 50,000 
Avanguardisti took part in different nompetitions. 

The Association also organises local courses of culture and 
professional education (for motorists, telegraphists, agricultur¬ 
ists, etc,,) and holds First Aid classes. It promotes concerts 
and courses of musical instruction and was responsible, during 
X928, for 16,527 cultural and patriotic lectures. It possesses 
347 libraries with 37,000 volumes and this branch of its activi¬ 
ties is being largely increased. 

The “ Opera Balilla ” is also provided with ambulances 
and since the beginning of the present year compulsory insurance 
against accidents of every kind, insisted on for all the members. 
A sum of 30,000 lire (about pounds 320) is paid in cases of 
disablement and 10,000 lire (pounds 110) are paid to the family 
of any boy accidentaly killed. This insurance has been extended 
to the pupils of State schools whether they are members of 
the Balilla Association or not, 

0 
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Space forbids any further details about the work carried on 
by the ** Opera Balilla, ” but enough has been said to give 
a good general idea of the immense importance 
of the movement. The FaBoiet Government is determined that 
Italian boys shall be adequately trained, so far as is possible 
to meet the difficulties of life in a brave, self-reliant spirit, 
while at the sametime making the best use of all that Fascism 
has accomplished for the benefit of the Italian nation. 

SiGNOB Eodolfo Gazzaniga 
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HISTORY OF TAXATION OF SALT UNDER THE 
RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Hastings resigned early in 1785 and Lord Cornwallis came 
as G-overnor-General in 1786/ In the meantime salt revenue 
had began to decline again. In 1785-86 and in 1786-87 the 
receipts from salt £ad fallen from the high figure of 1784-85. 
This led Lord Cornwallis to take up the question. The salt 
revenue policy underwent in his hands a small but important 
alteration. Before the maturer verdict of experiences, the 
innovation of Cornwallis proved itself to be fundamentally 
wrong in principle and peurile im effect and during the half 
a century it was in force it had produced incalculable mis¬ 
chiefs and brought untold miseries. 

Lord Cornwallis had observed that the merchants very 
frequently used to combine among themselves and corner the 
whole supply in certain parts of the territory. They were 
next free to dictate their own prices and make large profits 
on a small sale. Its consequence was that people had to pay 
very high prices for salt only to swell the incomes of the 
profiteers; the state did not obtain any benefit therefrom. 
Cornwallis took the cue from this. He substituted quarterly 
auction sales of limited quantities, divided in large lots, for 
the hitherto existing system of regular sales to unlimited 
extent at fixed prices. The idea in the back of his mind was 
that the altered system would rouse the whole-sale dealers 
to active competition with each other and thus, at one stroke, 
it would put an end to combination of dealers and at the same 
time force up the price to a sufficiently high level, if hot to the 
highest. To Cornwallis, therefore, not only dit it promise 
the roseate prospect of a considerably increased revenue but 
it at the same time ensured against its interception by the 
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merohaDts, who would no longor be in a position to charge a 
price much above what would cover their normal prohts for 

risks and troubles of management. ‘ 

Thus it was that the machinations of the prohteers were 
transferred from the market place to the Council Chamber 
of the Government and were finally legalised as a regular 
Governmental policy. The monopoly ceased henceforth to be 
a mere instrument of taxation and did really become an instru¬ 
ment of commerce. Hastings, it must be observed, had only 
once made ihe mistake of introducing a system that made the 
tax uncertain but Cornwallis was guilty of a graver offence, for 
he made it, in addition, the subject of an anti-social commercial 
principle that had no regard for the silent millions, committed 
to his fostering care and protection. To use a common 
metaphor, Hastings had thought fit only to acquire the giant 
strength of the monopolist but it remained for Cornwallis to use 
it as a giant. 

The authorities in Bengal have how^ever always claimed that 
it had never been their object to starve the market in order to 
take the fullest advantage of the system. It had rather ever 
been their careful concern to keep in view more the comfort 
of the people than the mere productiveness of the tax. All 
that they did was to fix the supply with reference to the esti¬ 
mated demand so as to raise not the highest that the trade 
would bear but a more or less fixed rate of impost, approxima¬ 
tely equal to Bs. 3-4 as. And the rate itself, they contended, 
was fair enough to enable the country to provide itself with an 
ample supply of the commodity so that any reduction of the 
tax would only have • meant a loss of revenue without any 
increase of comsumption. They therefore claimed to have 
succeeded in realizing the enhanced rate absolutely without 
any attempt on their part to stint the quantities given out 
for consumption but on the contrary by supply extended pari 
pa$m with the growth of population. It was probably true 
thit the system was not as a general rule managed with an 
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eye to the maximum uet revenue. But then the onide and 
fallacious idea of the authorities about the very restricted use 
of the article ini the country^ and their exaggerated sense 


of the inelasticity of the commodity were suiOScient to nullify 
any effect that their good intentions might have otherwise 
produced. 

From the following figures the reader would be able to 
judge how uncertain and arbitrary had the tax become in those 

years.® 



Year. 


Average price of sale 
per ICO rods, at Govt, 
auctions. 

1790 

• • • «« 

Bs. A. r. 

304 6 0 

“ • 1794 

• ese •* 

377 8 0 

1796 

■es t • 1 

369 1 n 

1822 

¥ 

••• 

623 12 0 

1823 

• s«« 

465 6 0 

1825 

• • « 1 • 

465 5 0 

1834 

• *«• 

466 0 0 


The system of monopoly pursued in France in respect to 
salt (1312-1791) is strikingly illustrative of the Indian salt 
monopoly. But even the much vituperated French gabelle 
had the redeeming virtue of tlie invariableness of the price and 
certainty of the supply. Russia was another country that had 
a salt monopoly but the Russian Government used to vend the 
whole of its manufactured salt in all parts of its territory at an 


* The report of the Board of Salt, Janaary, 18S2 (App. to Select Committee on 
Salt, 183S) is a clear evidence of the above etatement. 

* Probably the moat striking example of this will be foand in the followbg incident 
that will speak for itself. Tn 1822-23 the East India Company paid oit one* of its loans. 
Owing to the consequent sbnndance of money in the Calcutta money market, wild specula* 
tions on salt set in. Thanks to the speculators, the price was at once raised from about 
Bs. 860 to Bs. 600 nearly. They very soon learnt to their cost that tiiey bad gone 
too far. Their loss was heavy and a large part of salt at Government depots remained 
undaimed. 
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unvarying price, James G-rant in his study of finances* of 
Bengal had extolled the superiority of the Bengal system over 
those of the European countries on account of free4oih of retail 
trade that the system afforded. It was not true, as we shall 
see, that the trade was at any time sufficiently free, certainly 
it was less so after the innovation of Cornwallis. But, assuming 
it was, the benefit that might have been conferred upon the 
trades was but as dust in the balance compared with all the 
injury that was to be inflicted upon the consumers; 

For many years however the full significance of the change 
was but dimly realized. . Certain it is, that if Cornwallis had 
foreseen half the evils his scheme was capable of, he would have 
been the last person to adopt it. Four years after the scheme 
had been introduced, we find the Court of Directors laying 
down in their despatch of 19th September, 1792, the general 
principle “ The tax which the subject is to pay to the State 
should not be arbitrary but ascertained and fixed.*’ But it was 
a travesty of circumstances that they had at the same time 
signified their general approval of Lord Cornwallis’s scheme, evi¬ 
dence that they had failed to study the scheme in its true light. 
Even after the lapse of many years it was not considered to be 
of sufficient importance to receive more than a passing reference 
from the Select Committee of 1812. 

The new policy was on the whole financially remunerative, 
though not to the extent it should have been. The average 
revenue during the six years from 1786-87 when its operation 
commenced to 1791-92 (both years inclusive) was £ 935,319 so 
that the benefit derived by the measure amounted to more than 

* C/. " Vet asic its actual form, it (the Bengal system) leaves the most perfect 
freedom of interior traffic to all European and native inhabitants excepting only British 
auhieota, after the first immediate sale on the spot urhere prodnoed; it differs widely from 
those petnicioas institntions under the same denomination, in other parts of the world, 
fraught with complete disadvantage to trade.”—An historical and comparative analysis of 
the finances of Bengal from the Mogul conquest to the present time :—Extracted from 
>‘)?<^tical surrey of the British Dominions and Tributary dependencies in India by 
Mr^ ifaiaea Qfant. Fifth Beport of the Select Committee, 1812, App. No. 4, Firminger’a 
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£300,000 annually in comparison with the largest revenue 
obtained in previous years.* The highest during the period was 
ini 1789-90 when a revenue of £ 119,445, almost the double of 
the highest of the preceding period, was derived. In 1793 we 
find Cornwallis reviewing with satisfaction that the alteration 
had “ already proved a gain to the Company ” and expressed 
further the hope that “ this mode of disposing of the Company’s 
salt ” would ** continue uniformly in future years to produce the 
same advantages.”^ In 1812 also the Select Committee in 
their Fifth Beport expressed satisfaction at the financial 
results.® 

But properly viewed the scheme had really stultified itself. 
It had not succeeded in breaking down combinations among 
merchants ; on the contrary it had made the situation worse. 
Nor could it, in consequence of that, secure for the treasury the 
best part of the price realised from the public. The persons 
that thronged at the Company’s auction sales were not all 
genuine traders. The largeness of the lots and sales of limited 
quantities in one central spot had invited a number of specu¬ 
lators,® rich merchants and brokers of Calcutta, and had 
furnished them with the ready means of entering into close 
combination, of dominating the market® and of defrauding 

* Second Beport from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East India Com* 
pan;, 1810. 

* Minute of the GoTemor-General, dated the 11th Febroaiy, 1798. See Second 
Beport of the Select Committee on East India Affairs. App. No. 9 (A). 

* See Appendix D. No. 1. 

* See letter from Uie Board of Oustoms, Salt and Opium to Governor-Oeneral in 
Council, dated 19th November, 1834 (Sec. 18 of App. No. 20 to the Report of the Select 
HornTryUtoA on Balt, 1886), from vrbich we make the following extract. ** The misfortune 
indeed is this and it has been the crying evil of the salt department for a long time (per* 
haps nearly from the first) that the majority of these are not strictly speaking salt mer* 
chants but speculators on the rise and fall in the Calcutta market. 

* Whether or not there existed such a dominant combination of a knot of capitalists 
was for long an apple of dieoord. The largo balances of salt that remained ovary year 
nndeaied at the Government fifoleba were pointed out by the criticie of the Governmental 
pdi^ to be the most unequivocal symptom the existence of a sTd)*mon<^oly, which 
found it W its advantage to get a great profit i^>on a small quantity and oonsequentljr 
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both the State and the consumers. Thanks to the policy of the 
Oovei^Dwent, wide was the margin that the tax contrived 
** to take out of the pockets of the people** ** over Bud Above 
what it brought into the public treasury of the state.** If, 
therefore, the revenue increased a little, the burden of taxation 
far outdid it and was out of all proportion to the increase.^ 


parsued the above policy to indoce tbe Government to lessen the supply of the subsequent 
year. It was, however, maintained by others, especially the anthorities concerned, that 
snob a regularly organised scheme could possibly be carried on at a cost ** wholly irrecon. 
oilable with their ideas of native character and totally dlsproportioned to the object in 
view." They found DO reason why the merchants would adopt the alleged tactics of non* 
clearance, when it was well<known that the quantity on band constituted only one of tbe 
elements of calculation in determining the amount, the Government put up for the next 
sale. They were therefore prone to look upon the above circumstance as an evidence of 
amply supplied and even overstocked market. As time wore on, the authorities bad more 
and mote abundant proofs of the existence of a sub-monopoly in the frequent manifesta¬ 
tions of a common interest on the pari of Calcutta purchasers. Some times it happened 
that notwithstanding a very considerable diminution of tbe total quantity allotled for 
sale, tbe price in the auction sale did not show any tendency to rise nor did the clearance 
of purchased lots proceed with any more alaenty. (Vtd» Besolution of Government of 
India, 22 January, 1836.) Tnoidents also occurred when nobody even came up to offer the 
upset price. Gradually the fact of its existence came to be almost generally accepted and 
even tbe Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, which long refused to believe in its existence 
had ultimately to confess it in a letter to the Governor-General, dated tbe 19th November, 
1834. Tbe relevant passages in tbe letter run thus. " We have often stated to Govern¬ 
ment our impression that no sub-monopoly of salt, strictly to be so called, can be said to 
existibut we think (for perplexed as tbe question is by so many real difficulties, 
and so many interests striving to conceal the real facts of the case we are unable 
to form conclusive opinion) that there are two classes of persons, one of which bears 
a resemblance to a sub-monopoly, as much as any knot of capitalists in any market 

acting on a common interest, would naturally assume such a character ".*' Tbe other 

class of purchasers of salt at tbe public sales are known by the general name of Dburatia. 
They are very few. They are tbe relics of a larger and very wealthy body, once engaged 
in the s^ame description of dealings. They may have been said to have possessed them* 
selves of a sort of sub-monopoly for a partionlar tract of country. Many of this body are 

shroffs in tbe Burrabazar.etc." Plowden, who was appointed in 1866 to investigate 

into the whole question of supply, manufacture and taxation of salt was disposed 
to regard tbe sub-monopoly as the" direct and'unavoidable consequence of a false system 
of restrictions." 

Of. " The paltry increase in the salt monopoly has been produced by inefeased 
taxation by mere brute increase of tbe cost of a necessary of life, etc." Crawford, J.— 
An idto soma of the principal monopolies of tbs Best Indian Company. 
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Obissa. 

In 1803 was acquired from the Bhonala Baja of Berar and 
Nagpur another extensive salt producing area, the province 
of Cuttack, with the port and district of Balasore. Steps 
towards the extension of the monopoly to the newly acquired 
territory were taken immediately after its annexation. 

The manufacture of salt,, which seems to have been a very 
limited industry, was then in the hands of the Rajas and 
Zemindars whose estates bordered on the coast. In the first 
instance they were disallowed from manufacturing salt in any 
part of the province without any license from the Government. 
The sale of the article continued for some time to be free, 
subject to the payment of a duty of 12 as. per mauiid. But 
at the same time the Government declared its readiness to pur¬ 
chase at all times salt to any amount at the fixed price of 4 as. 
per maund. 

Gradually, the Government brought up from the Zemindars 
the right to manufacture salt till in 1813 it had succeeded in 
establishing its complete monopoly over the whole province. 
“ The measures pursued, however, operated rather to restrict 
the supply than to subject it to taxation ; occasioning distress 
to the people without any important addition to the Govern¬ 
ment resources.”* 

In one important respect the monopoly of Orissa differed 
from the system of Bengal. In the latter province it was 
observed that salt was not vended on account of Government 
otherwise than by whole-sale. The actual retail distribution 
of the commodity among consumers was left to private enter¬ 
prise. No doubt in the narrow strips of saliferous tracts, 
where inhabitants would have been easily tempted into illicit 
consumption under the pressure of a high duty, there was 

> Letter from the Bt. Hon’ble Holt Msokeozie to Thomas Hyde VtUiers^ Esq., 
io reply to a letter io the Beranoe Department, dated the 17th January, 1839, oirculaied 
by the Commissiooets for the affairs of India* 

6 
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provision for retailed sale in small quanties at reduced prioesi 
the object being to obtain some revenue where persistence in 
the full rate of duty would, owing to the great facility of smug¬ 
gling, have brought little.* But confined as the retail sale 
was to narrow limits and to quantities comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant, we leave it aside as of no significance for Bengal. 

In Orissa, on the other hand, the Government undertook 
from the beginning to carry salt at suitable points in the 
interior and to supply the article from there on retail. It was 
not that the Government had the express purpose of taking 
the entire retail trade into its hands; on the contrary salt was 
as readily sold from the depots in large quantities for the 
convenience of big dealers.® It was but the peculiar situation 
of^the province, affording the greatest facility to smuggling 
from all sides, that had precluded the possibility of exempting 
any part of it from retail sales at reduced prices. 

Judging from what it was in Bengal as to what it would 
have been in Orissa, one is apt to look upon this departure as a 
fortunate circumstance for the province. For, whether or not, 
the cost of transport, as contended by some, was more than 
what might have been under private enterprise, this at least 
is sure that it proved an effective bulwark against all the con¬ 
comitant evils connoted by the rise of any pools, rings or com¬ 
binations of any form of the middlemen. 

In 1817 distress and discontent caused by the Salt Law had 
reached such a point that there broke out a disorder among the 
populace. It was a great eye-opener to the Government. Ar¬ 
rangements were soon after made for the supply of the pro¬ 
vince by extended local sales at fixed prices, much below 

^ Cf. " In those districts a man would bare only to take a pipkin and a little brine 
and make salt for himself." Bvidenoe of F. W. Ftideanz before the Sdect Committee 
of 1658. See bis reply to Q. 726C. 

• “ In this view the sales in the Cattaok praviooe excepting those in the saliferons 
localities and their immediate neighbonrhood, would perhaps be mote oorreotly designat* 
id as “ locri " than “ retail" sales." Notes on the system of retail sale of salt by the 
Oofemmsnt, App. to Plovden’s Seport on anpply, maoufimtare and taxadon of wdt in 

Britieb Xadia, 1859. 
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the average of the auction sales, held at Calcutta. A long 
chain of golahs was thus established, stretching from one end 
of the province to another. It brought much needed relief and 
was followed by an appreciable increase of sales and of revenue. 

(To be continued.) 


Parimal Ray 
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. INSTALMENT CREDIT SYSTEM IN AMERICA 

{Through Indian Eyes) 

Purchase by deferred payments or buying on the instal¬ 
ment plan, by the reason of its enormous growth in many 
countries, and especially in the United States, since the war, 
is a development which has been watched with interest by 
economists and financiers. The whole scheme is nothing but 
a new form of extended credit within the reach of all the 
people. A study of its methods will well repay the time spent 
of our employers and workers alike. It is true what is suited 
to the needs and temperament of the people of one country 
may be anything but successful when slavishly imitated. But 
when all allowances are made the fact remains tliat other 
countries could gain much by an intelligent application of what 
is best in the system. We are told by eminent financiers and 
economists that the Instalment system is doing much good to 
the whole population of the United States of America. The 
people are enjoying the fruits of the present wave of prosperity. 
The poverty is practically non-existant. The people are well- 
paid, well-clothed and well-fed. Others who were not very 
enthusiastic about this scheme say that it is something like 
inflation of currency during the war. 

But the facts that are before us, are not very discouraging. 
About 15 % of all retail purchasers are bought on instalment 
credit system and the total amount of instalment debt out¬ 
standing at a given time is estimated at $ 2,760 millions. This 
appears to be very large amount but is really small in 
comparison with the total amount of credit of all kinds out¬ 
standing at a given time. 

The .system though it was in use since these 50 years in 
America did not work out well until it was introduced inr Motor 
Industry some ten years back. The motor manufacturers did 
mkom this spheme at the beginning as they opposed to 
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sell oftrs un credit Later oo they eHfOouraged it through a 
deeire to increase sales and reduce the cost of production. 
The result of the introduction was very amazing. On the * 
average one in three persons in America own his car and it is 
not uncommon to find a working class family possessing more 
than one car. The bread winner rides his car to his works spot^ 
the housewife to her shopping and the schoolboy to the school. 

Within the ambit of the instalment system come out 
notably such luxuries as wireless sets and musical instrument 
but even the necessary supplies. 

The following are the relevant statistics showing the 
percentage of Instalment Credit system used by the American 
population:— 


Automobiles 
Household furniture 
Gramophones 
Washing materials 
Vacuum cleaners 
Jewellery 


7{)X of all the production, 

*9Z 

BOX 

7C% 

65Z 

2SZ 


About $ 140 millions worth of clothing is sold annually 
on deferred payments. The time for the repayment of this 
class of credit is short and the amount outstanding is only 
1*4X of the total instalment debt. 

In a town of 60,000 inhabitants let us suppose that 600 
families begun to use the extended form of instalment credit 
system, about 60X of the poor class families will avail of this 
credit system, 35X of the middle class people and 15% of the 
well-to-do families. The movement has been fostered by 
leading houses of the country and a host of hnancial concerns 
has sprung up to provide the necessary facilities. There are 
nearly 2,000 of such companies operating in all parts of the 
country. Some of the companies specialize in financing 
automobiles, others specialize in furnishing furniture and other 
household goods. Some specialize in agricultural machinery, 
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others io industrial plants. Some concerns are lormed for the 
purpose oi m&rketiDg the manufactured goods in clothing, 
others are subsidiary to commercial banks. Some Bnance 
companies discount notes with other banks, others place in 
trust with some of the Trust Companies and issue short term 
debentures against the Trusted notes, which are sold to Banks. 
Sometimes long term collateral trust bonds are also sold. 

By a system of inhuranco the prospect of losses is mini¬ 
mized, and the percentage of failures to the completed instal¬ 
ments over a period of two years was less than of the 
total outstanding debt. 

Eegarding the prices the instalment consumers’ pay is a 
bit higher, notwithstanding these higher prices it can be said 
they pay less to-day than they would pay when there is no 
instalment system. Because of this system the production has 
been increased, the manufacturing cost per unit has been 
decreased and the economies gained through these have been 
passed on to the consumers. 

For a progressing cheapening of the products by ever- 
increasing production there should be a constant demand for 
the goods. Otherwise there would be a set back if the market 
were to reach the saturation point. This should be avoided 
by an accurate observation of the market conditions. Another 
thing is about finance. If the instalment credit is not con¬ 
trolled it will be very dangerous and will help to tend panics 
and depressions. The Instalment system is an important 
contribution to the modern economic organization. It will in 
due course of time change the hearts of those conservative 
sections, who are looking with disfavour on the movement. 

To ameliorate the economic and social condition of our 
poor and middle class workers and employees of this country, 
it mil not be an enormous task if our financiers and indus¬ 
trialists keeping a watch over the pitfalls sincerely introduce 
this system. 


0. S. Kmshnamoobthx 
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THE AVESTAN GATHAS * 

The Avesta text is often repelling. Whoever has had suffi¬ 
cient experience would excuse M. Geldner for not having finished 
his monumental work, at, least for having written, in the 
beginning of the preface, that “ the Avesta is not one of those 
fertile fields to the study of which one should consecrate the 
best years of one’s life.” 

But, beside the interest which it holds for the linguist, 
beside the fact that it is the only literary text preserved in 
ancient Iran, it has the merit of containing a series of verse 
compositions, like the Vedic strophes, which have a peculiar 
significance. These are the gatbas. 

James Darmesteter has, no doubt, put forward the theory 
that the gathas were the later text; that the language differred 
from the rest of the Avesta only in orthography; that the 
abstractions found there were probably in imitation of platonic 
doctrines. Saying this, Darmesteter did not push to the 
extreme conclusion the process which made it possible for him 
to revive the study of the later Avesta : reasonably convinced 
that the later Avesta in its present form is a compilation of the 
Sassanide epoch, he has interpreted it by means of tradition 
which goes back to the times when the Avestan doctrine was 
the state religion. But what is practically true of the Sassanide 
Avesta is not true of the gathas which are inserted there. 
Between the language of the later Avesta and that of the gathas, 
there are many and fundamental differences : in proportion as 
the writing or script allows us to note, the phonetic form 
presents remarkable divergences; the morphology is often not 
clear; the vocabulary is largely different. Regarded essentially, 
the abstractions in the gathas have not the character of platonic 

* Tr»niUte4 froiq Ifeillet's Trois Goaf^renoea sor les g&thft de A?e8t«—latrodnctitoo. 
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abstractions* The hypothesis of Parmesteter has not been 
acceptedi and all the florid agrees to see in the gathas a text at 
once ancient and original. Nevertheless, the translation of 
the sense of this text was lost in the Sassanide era : the pahlavi 
translation of the later Avesta is generally correct and furnishes 
the key to interpretation, so much so the pahlavi translation of 
the gathas shows that the translators are ignorant of the grammar 
of the text and of the meaning of many of the words. The 
translation by J. Darmesteter, done according to tradition, rests 
then on a very weak basis, and it is impossible to utilise it. 
J. Darmesteter has applied here a principle which he taught: 
the scholar should have a clear-cut doctrine, and should rather 
make a mistake of fact than have a feeble doctrine which allows 
itself neither to be proved nor disproved completely. So far as 
the later Avesta is concerned, J. Darmesteter has been correct in 
his findings; bub as regards the gathas, he has been mistaken. 
The public, accustomed to place confidence in the sound transla¬ 
tion of the Avesta, should guard itself against the portion 
devoted to the gathas. 

Indeed, it is not possible to translate the gathas in a sure 
and complete manner. Beside the fundamental difficulty to be 
explained here m Chapter IT, one is struck by the singularity 
of a text which is found isolated in the Iranian literature, by the 
desire which the authors have of expressing themselves in a way 
widely different from the usual, and finally, by the great number 
of words of unknown meaning which one comes across there. 
Thus the words are thrown off in an order which seems often 
arbitrary and which systematically diragrees with the usual 
order : the name of the god of the gathas, Aliura MazdS, which 
is, as one knows, a juxtaposition and which in Persian is pre¬ 
sented as one word, one of which the second term only is in¬ 
flected, appears most frequently with the two terms separated, 
or at least the order of the two terms reserved, and one finds it 

O O 

A nominative Mazda Ahur5, rather thad AhurO Masda, This 
oommon fact suffices to give an idea of the difference which tbc 
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authors have held to guard between the current usage and their 
manner of writing. 

The translation which M. Bartholomae published in 1906 
under the title Die Odthds des Avesta, Zarathushtra*s Verspre- 
digten is the only complete translation on which one may 
generally rely. It rests on a linguistic doctrine firmly built, 
coherent from end to end, and follows the text most closely. It 
starts from the admirable dictionary of the same author and it 
has merits. But it is to be regretted that M. Bartholomae 
should have believed it his di^ty to translate almost wholly a text 
in which a great many passages are almost unintelligible, that 
he has thought it necessary to explain almost all the words even 
where the data do not allow us to find the exact significance, 
that he does not explain in any manner in his study of the 
degree—variable from case to case—of probability of his inter¬ 
pretation. On the whole, M. Bartholomae gives a just idea of 
the gathas; but he who would study in detail the text can do*so 
only on one condition,—that he would examine to what extent 
the translation of the passage under discussion rests on data 
positive and certain. 

What shows that the translation of M. Bartholomae is 
generally correct is that the translation, independent and pro¬ 
foundly critical, which MM. Andreas and Wackernagel have 
offered of one portion of the gathas, errs in detail. One knows 
that MM. Andreas and Wackernagel have, on the form of the 
text, some opinions ivholly different from M. Bartholomae’s; 
on the spirit of the text; they are most frequently of the same 
opinion with him. But one would have praised them if they 
had left more of the passages untranslated and if they had made 
more use of interrogation marks. These translations are pub¬ 
lished in the Nachriohten of the academy of Gottingen in 1909 
(pp. 41-49), 191J (pp. 1-34) and 1913 (pp. 3()3.86); they have 
bearing on the chapters 29 to 32 of Yasna. 

If many passages still remain obscure, one might say that 
the general sense of the gathas is known and that there is now 
harmony among the scholars who study them. 

. 7 
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Although the text \m been often studied in recent times, 
there remains much to do to exactly determine its place in 
history, in literary character and religious significance. 

We would attempt to present the conclusions in a most 
distinct manner so that the Iranists may confront them with 
facts, and to confirm or refute them. 

After the Zoroastrian Theology of Dhalla (New York, 1914) 
it is easy to see how the doctrine of the gathas is distinguished 
from that of the later Avesta. The religion of the later Avesta 
appears as a compromise between the religious reform of which 
the gathas are the only authentic monument and the ancient 
Iranian tradition parallel to the Indian tradition represented by 
the Vedas. The doctrine is placed in the light of religious 
development by James Hope Moulton, Early Zoroastriamsmt 
London, 1913 and by E. Pettazzoni, La reliyione di ZarathuS’ 
tra, Bologna (without date, preface dated November, 1920). 
M. Bartholomae has briefly summed up his views in a recent 
small brochure : Zarathustra*s Lehen md Lehres Heidelberg, 
1924. 

The three authors agree iii giving the most prominent place 
to the personality of the reformer whom the Avesta names as 
Zara^ustra. Even the text of the gathas is willingly attributed 
to him. Nevertheless, there is nothing to prove that all the 
fragments come from the same hand. The fact that Zaraustra 
is frequently mentioned there in the third person does not lend 
countenance to the view or supposition that all the pieces in the 
gathas are the works of the reformer himself. 

Beally speaking, all that is certain is that the com* 
pilers of Yasna have inserted in their text a number of archaic 
fragments which are preserved and which, so far as they were 
concerned, were almost unintelligible, but considered as a sacred 
heritage. The gathas are ruins preserved from Zoroastrian 
reform, but one fails to see how it may be established that all 
these are works by the same hand. One fragment expresses 
persona! sentiments, has individual accent, has life. Another. 
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like Yasna L. is devoid o! character and creates an impression 
of being the work of a school. The pieces preserved are too 
few in number and too little in length to allow of any useful 
departure. The fact that the gathas are considered here as a 
whole is due to the impossibility of doing any critical work, not 
to the conviction that these texts form an entire work. The 
small collection of the gathas represents the remnants of one 
whole literature. If one treats them here as a unit, that is 
necessary for critical purposes: these texts are too slight, and 
above all too disjointed, for the critic to have any chance of 
coming to sure and accurate results, or even results probable 
and a little more definite. The collection is luckily sufi&ciently 
coherent, so that there is nothing very inconvenient to treat it 
as & whole. But one should remember that if the gathas are 
seen as a whole, it is so by a.rough approximation which without 
doubt is wide of reality. It is with that reservation that one 
should read these lectures reproduced here. 

Be that as it may, the gathas form, in the traditional 
Avestan text, a strange literature, and one can feel it. 

The manner of writing marks the difference from the very 
beginning. The language is essentially different. And the 
doctrine differs still more, as one may find at once on reference 
to the work of M. Dhalla on the Avestan Theology, already 
mentioned. 

In the gathas one breathes everywhere in the presence of 
systematic religious reformation, the moral ideas appear in the 
first view; the opposition of good and evil spirits comes out 
without cease; the reward after death is the main question; the 
beneficent powers expressed in abstract terms which constitute 
some sort of court to Ahura Mazda are mentioned almost in 
esK^h strophe, either by name or at least by means of allusions; 
the sacrificial rites, on the other side, do not play any part. 

On the contrary, the doctrine of the later Avesta has a 
iyncretic character; this is the result of a compromise between 





pure Zoroastrianism of which the gathas give a gjim^, and an 
ancient ritualistic religion, of a type corresponding to t e 
Vedic. Gods like Mi^ra are adored. Sacrifice is largely prac¬ 
tised; so much so that the collection in which the gathas have 
been incorporated is the part which is recited at the time of 
sacrifice, for want of careful preservation of the old texts proper 
to be recited in the solemn sacrifice; the priests who, at the close 
of the Arsacide period and at the begibnipg of the ^ass^nide 
period had organised the Avestan religion, had utilised the only 
religious poems preserved, though these poems had not been 
composed in view of the ritual and though they came out 
• moreover from a reaction against ritual; nothing shows better 
the compromise effected between Zoroastrian religion and the 
religion of the Aryan (Indo-Iranian) aristocracy, and also the 
ruin of ancient traditions since the Macedonian conquest and 
the beginnings of the Parthian kingdom, Iranian from the 
political point of view, Hellenic from the point of view of 
civilisation. The Amm spndta, who consist solely of benefi¬ 
cent powers, without any material personality, materialise 
more and more and come towards concrete personages. All 
sorts of usages and superstitions are incorporated in the religion 
and more or less justified by the opposition of good worlds and 
bad. The Evil Spirit which was only an expression realised 
from evil-doing, comes out a sort of divine being opposed to 
Ahura Mazda; thus is constituted a sort of dualism, in the place 
of the moral opposition between good and evil which character¬ 
ises the doctrine of the gathas. 

This syncretism is well illustrated in a famous chapter of 
the later Avesta, Yasna IX: Zoroaster figures there, but is 
accompanied by Haowa, who is the principal object of Indo- 
Iranian sacrifice, the Vedic Soma. And it is from this 
sacrifice that the legendary figures of the Indo-Iranian tradition 
come out; the same names are to be found simultaneously both 
^ Zoroaster becomes an epigone of per- 

goi3»;^f ii^iranian tradi^^^^ 
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Tie rums of that tradition were then kept up side by side 
with ruins, wholly different, of the Zoroastrian reform. The 
language bears evidence ; as a whole the language of tlie Avesta 
is in a more advanced stage of development than that of the 
gathas ; but it contains archaisms which, already in the lan¬ 
guage of the gathas, had disappeared or were about to disappear. 
(See Journal Asiatique, 1914, 11, p. 183, £P.) 

It is important moreover to note that in spite of the close 
proximity of linguistic types, the language of the later Avesta is 
not the continuation of the language of the gathas. The fact 
has been indicated; but it has not been studied in the way it 
ought to be. A vocabulary bears a striking proof of the differ¬ 
ence between the two. The later Avesta names the three castes, 
as the priests, the warriors, and the agriculturists by three 
Indo-Iranian terms ; the name adaurva for the priest, approaches 

V O 

closely the Vedic dthdrva —ihe name raOahta (in the nomina¬ 
tive) for the warrior is identical with the rathe^thah of the 
Vedas; as regards the name vdstryo fiuyas for the agriculturis, 
it is not found in India; but the form from which is derived 
fsu-ya —the name for the “ beast,” Sanskrit paiu^ Av-pasu, 
declares itself as old by its vocalism (vocalism to the zero degree 
of the radical element in a derived verb). Now, the gathas have 
three different terms for the same ideas; airyamd (aryama 

V 

means “a companion” in Vedic); icwttts (that is to say, 
**members of a group”; close to Gr. cti;s. eta/)05, eiapos; 
v9ydzn0yd, vdyozdnyo (with some traces of speech found later; 
vastryO fsuyas). The later Avesta is more faithful than the 
gathas to the traditional Indo-Iranian vocabulary. 

When the great nationalist Iranian revival was effected 
which ended in the foundation of the Sassanide empire, the 
little remnant of miscellaneous traditions was utilised, though 
ill. The Mazdyan religion which then had to take its definite 
form became the State religion, while Zoroastrianism had been 
a sect. That the Avestan religion is narrow and strict is largely 



due to this ; hence the contrast, so striking, 
ly moral religion of the gathas and the intellectual poverty of 
thte Sasanide Avesta. One sees thus that the l Avesta gives 
a very slight idea of the liberty of spirit, of the religious ardour, 
of the lively intelligence, of the taste for changes in manners 
which has always characterised the Iranians. The gathas 
reflect that brilliant mentality and all its ardom ; the later Aves¬ 
ta does not contain even the ashes of that brilliance. 


Priiaranjan Sen 







THE BENGAL LAND^HOLDER—SUB-DIVISION, 
FRAGMENTATION AND SUB-INFEUDATION. 

I 

The imfK^tance of Sub-Division. and fragmentation ol hold^ 
ings as affecting agriculture inTndia has attracted attention for 
some time. Some jears ago the Board of Agriculture passed 
a resolution in these terms, ‘*That this meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture recognises that in many parts of India, the extreme 
and increasing Sub-Division of the land and scattered character 
of the holdings together form a very serious impediment to agri¬ 
cultural progress * and to the adoption of agricultural improve¬ 
ments, and wishes to suggest that the attention of local Govern¬ 
ments be called to the matter. It recommends that the ques¬ 
tion be closely investigated and experiments made in each 
provincial area in consultation with the Eegistrar of Co-operar- 
tive Societies with a view to the adoption of such measures as 
seem best adapted to meet the special local circumstances and 
to the introduction of such legislation as may be necessary.” 

The Government of Bengal sent two officers, Mr. McLean, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, and Rai Sahib N. G. 
Bose, Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, to the 
Punjab to study the methods adopted so successfully in that 
Province. They came to the conclusion that consolidation of 
holdings could not be of much help to the cultivators of Eastern 
Bengal, though it would be beneficial in Northern and Western 
Bengal. Government also sanctioned a special Inspector of 
Co-nperative. D epartment to start societies for the purpose, and 
it was proposed to initiate experiment in Government Khas 
Mahals. No progress, however, seems to have bOen made in 
that,direction and there seems to be an ali-.pervaiing feelipg 
t|^4h^f^fficulties to be faced in one way or andther^are insurt 
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In the meantime the evil has grown to an alarming extent, 
both among the actual cultivators and those who eke out an 
iocowe froTQ land by virtuB of a superior interest in itm erC 
has been tremendous increase of population. The simple rural 
industries have gone down under severe foreign competition 
throwing back the redundant population on the soil. Whereas 
the proportion of the population supported by agriculture was 
63'83 per cent, in 1881, it was 77*3 per cent, in 1921. Accord¬ 
ing to the census taken in 1921, in Bengal, there is only 2*21 
acres of land for every actual woi’ker in cultivation. The law 
of inheritance made Sub-Division inevitable. The law of pri¬ 
mogeniture does not exist in Bengal. Both according to the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan laws, on the death of a man, his 
landed and other property is divided among a number of suc¬ 
cessors in various proportions. Things are made worse by the 
way the division is customarily made. Every successor gets 
a portion in each holding and very often a portion in every 
separate plot in the holding. This naturally leads to fragmen¬ 
tation of the holdings. Sub-Division has also been increased by 
transfers, by sales, gifts, mortgages, etc. Very often, it is a part 
of the holding which is transferred and not the whole of it. 
The process has also been accentuated by the prestige, which 
attaches to the ownership of land. This perhaps accounts for 
quite a good number of cases where the cultivator sticks to 
minute plots of land which have ceased to be economic in any 
sense. The process has gone to such an extent that it has 
become a serious menace to progressive agriculture. In Dacca, 
the size of an average holding is only 1*52 acres every culti¬ 
vating worker, on an average, being in possession of 1*89 tenan¬ 
cies or 2'88 acres of land. The average size of a field is oi?ly 
'56 of an acre, fn Bakharganj the average holding measures 
2*51 acres and a cultivator is in possession of 1*13 tenancies 
or 2*80 acres. The average size of a holding in Jessore is 
about 2 acres and the average size of a plot *36 acre, and these 
are ordinarily situated at different places. In Paridpur the size 
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of a holdiug is l‘ii9 acre« and tke figures for Chittagong aw 
1*26 acres for ocoupaacy raiyats and .57 for settled raiyats. 
These figures i*pprosenit averages; since there are many plot 
and holdings abow tho tivrragc sixc, there are many mort 
which are below the average. These figures, however, fairly 
indicate the state of affairs in fJeiigai as a whole. 

But the curse ol rural Bengal is nut conJined to the Sub¬ 
division and fraguienitatioii of'holdings. Au equ.illy great evil 
is the system of Sub-infcudationi, the existence of intermedi¬ 
ary initerests of various grades, which divide the cultivator from 
the proprietor paying revenue to I ho (lovernmenl. The s^siem 
jierliapa owes its growth to the noeessitie-, ol (he siiuaiiun oi 

the landed interests in the earlv British i‘ul(‘; and imchei ke<l bv 

• » 

any attempt to systematise or limit its giowtli, and even 
aided by law, it lias develojied into its present stab' by tollow- 
ing the path of least resistance. 

Tn the stormy days following the Permanent Settlement, 
many Zamindars created hereditary, permanent interests m 
their property to ensure a secure though moderate 
inamie; they also sublet at comparatively low rales m order 
to secure ready money to meet the excessi\o land-rc'viMnie 
assessment ; for tlic capitalised \aUie of the loss of pr<)hf)(‘ctiv(' 
rent was realised in these cases as a lump sum in tlie form oi 
Selami. With the growing prosperity of the estates, this cause 
of Sub-iiifeudation weakened, but tenures began to b(^ created 
in order to avoid the difidculties of control and management. 
This process continued further where there were possibilities 

* Tbe figures are taken from the settlement reports, and are therefore, to a certain ex 
tent, out ol date. But there is reason to believe that tbe process of BUb>divisioo and 
fragmentation has increased since tlie publioation of these reports. The dates of pub< 
heatioD of the settlement reports are 

Dacca .. 1917 

Bakbargao] .. 1915 

Faridpnr .. 1916 

Chittagong ••• 1900 

• Jessoro •«e 1936 
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of growing income from land. But where the district was 
comparatively well-developed at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, and rents were low, Sub-infeudation could not 
proceed far among the tenure-holders, but proceeded considerably 
downwards, creating under-raiyats of various grades. Thus 
in Jessore though Sub-infeudation above the grade of the raiyat 
is neither entensive nor complicated, it very often goes down 
to 2nd and 3rd grade, and sometimes as low as 7th or 8th grade 
below the raiyat. 

Tenures are sometimes created by absentee or female co¬ 
sharers in favour of resident co-sharers in order to ensure a 
moderate competence from the property ; and petty tenures 
are also created to cover the homestead lands of men of the 
Bhadralok class. 

In some cases permanent tenures were created for the recla¬ 
mation of forest or waste land, such as the haolas in Bakhar- 
ganj. Sometimes the creation of permanent tenures, at nominal 
rates simply covers the transfer of property, the method being 
adopted owing to the unwillingness of the land-holders to 
relinquish ostensible ownership entailed by sales. 

Another way in which Sub-infeudation proceeds is that 
when estates are scattered, difficulties of management and 
control are sought to be remedied, by the acquisition of tenure- 
right in the intruding lands. In his Settlement report Mr. 
Ascoli says, that this method is very common in Dacca, 
and has been extensively employed by several landholders. 

All these causes have enormously increased the number 
and variety of intermediate interests in land in Bengal, most 
of which are heritable, transferable and permanent. According 
to the Census of 1921, the increase in the number of the 
landlord class dependent on rent was 23 per cent, between 1901 
and 1911 and 9 per cent, between 1911 and 1921. The increase 
in the population for the respective periods was 8*0 per cent, 
and 2*8 per cent. In both cases the increase in the landlord 
clas^ has been BOinething like three times as great as among 
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the population as a whole. The number of tenures assessed 
to cess as in the year ending 33 st March, 1917 was 25, 75, 

4 

in the year ending Slst March, 1928, the number was 
47,83,565. 

Tenures of 3 or 4 grades are common all over Bengal, and 
in some places their number is very much greater. Thus in 
Bakharganj, according to the Settlement Reports, between the 
proprietor paying revenue to the Government and the 
cultivator who tills-ihe soil, there are normally eight, often 
twelve and occassionally twenty grades of intermediary holders, 
each holding a definite and separate sublease of the land from 
the next higher in scale. To such an extent the process has 
been carried in Bakharganj, that the various intermediary 
interests in land are bought and sold like stocks and shares 
by purchasers and land-speculators who have no direct con¬ 
nection with the land. 

Matters are further complicated by the fact that estates and 
tenures are ordinarily held on a coparcenary system. Bach 
estate has several hishyas (shares); and each one of them 
is held jointly by several persons who own complicated shares 
in the different hishyas. With the growth of individualistic 
notions the joint-family system has broken up and with it the 
joint management of family property. But there is no cheap 
machinery of partition for tenures. These combined with 
the laws of succession, to bring about the aliquot interests in 
tenure, by which every owner treats his interests in the proper¬ 
ty as in every way an independent concern; but he does not 
claim any specific share of the land as his own, but claims an 
undivided share in the whole tenure and in every field in it. 
Sub-division of holdings is bad enough ; but this system com¬ 
bines all the disadvantages of divided management, with the 
confusion of coparcenary ownership. The effects are parti¬ 
cularly baneful because they go down to and involve the culti¬ 
vators. It means all the trouble, loss and disadvantages, not 
only of separate collections and receipts, but of separate Nazar 
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SeJami and Abwab. Mr. Jack estimates that in Bakharganj 
owing to the aliquot system, the cultivator’s title is complex 
in one out of every four fields in the district. 

As in the raiyati lioldings, so also in case of estates and 
tenures, these ai’e not held in compact blocks but are hopelessly 
scattered ; moreover they do not always cover separate lands, 
but various interests are interlaced in the same plot in a most 
bewildering manner. Illustrating the complicated nature of 
things in Dacca, Mr. Ascoli describes a typical Tliana (Nawab- 
ganj), with an area of 127 square miles containing 2b() villages, 
as follows : “ Within those 200 villages, no fewer than 704 

revenue-paying estates, and 0/5 revenue-free proprietors have 
been recorded, averaging 0*19 estates per village, with an 
average ol *15 ol a square mile for eaeh estate. TJiese small 
estates, arc not, however, ' ompact \iiiits, and the total number 
of entries of estates required, was no less than 2909 or 11*12 
in each village. This does not howe\er imply that eacli 
HCparalc portion of an est.ite was as large as ‘04 of a square 
mile. Ill each village in which an estate appears, its 

land is dislributcd into several di.slinct blocks and rhacks; . 

in th(‘ thana iiiider discussion, Iho number of chach 
of an estat(‘ in eaeh vill.ige would average about 1; this 
wouhl reiluce the average aica of each specific portion of an 

estate of a square niile”'. 

T’lio tenures also sulfer fr(»ra the same evil; to what absurdity 
things can be carried will be clear from an example from 
Mr. Jack’s Bakharganj Settlement Itoport. “ There are 57 
diffeient inl<‘res1s \\hieh co-exist in this single plot (No. 2B0 in 
village Mallik Doha; ol wliicli 8 .ire proprietory interests, 45 
tenures, and 4 raiyati interests. The expression ‘interest’ is not 
meant to .convey the idea oi an individual person. In some 
interests (here are 8 or 10 persons jointly exmeerned. On the 
other hand, the same person, or group of iicrsons may recur in 

» Report Op*rationg in Dacca, pajrp (lO. 
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different interests. When we examine the 57 interests, we hnd 
that 41 are purely rent^receiving, while 16 are in physical posses^ 
sion of the soil*“an ordinary piece of paddy land measuring less 
than 2 acres. These 16 groups enjoy it jointly. They have not 
partitioned the plot, but they have separate ploughs and conduct 
theii: cultivating independently. Each group takes a portion 

of the field and a periodical exchange is made. 

Bach of these groups receives a separate rent-receipt from his 
superior landlord, juid is in every way treated as a separate 
tenant.’’^ Absurdity can hardly proceed any further. 

11 . 

It will be seen* that the average holding in Bengal has fallen 
fai- short of a subsistence holding, meaning thereby land neces¬ 
sary to keep a cultivating family in ordinary comfort and 
efficiency. In the Jessore Settlement Eeport, published in 1925, 
Mr. Momin has worked out a hypothetical budget of a representa¬ 
tive agricultural family of five members—three adults and two 
children. In preparing it he has taken paddy consumed by an 
individual to be H seers per day, which is equivalent to three- 
quarters of a seer of husked rice, estimated by the Famine 
Commission to be the amount required to keep a membei' of the 
agricultural community physically fit; and the price of paddy 
has been calculated at Es. 2-14 per maund. In preparing the 
budget provision has been made for the absolute necessaries 
of life only. Not only no allowance has been made for 
any kind of occasional luxuries such as is indulged in during the 
religious festivals, but nothing has been put down for medicine, 
winter clothing or primary education ; milk has been omitted 
because it is regarded as a luxury and no allowance has been 
made for fuel, because the Jessore cultivator does not buy any 
for his domestic use. The total amount calculated on such a 
basis comes up to Es. 250-14 or Bs. 50-3 per head. That it does 

^ Balfharganj Settlement Repwfc, Page 57., 
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not err on the aide of leniency baa been shown by comparison 
with the figures of the local jail, which spent in 1921, Rs. 68-3-0, 
on an average on the dietary of every convict and Rs. 12-5 for 
his clothing and bedding. Mr. Momin has calculated, that 
assuming that the land of a cultivator, is representative of the 
district, i.e., distributed among the various crops in the same 
proportion as the whole area of the district, his net profit from 
cultivation would be Rs. 32 per gross acre. In this calculation, 
no allowance has been made for the risks of cultivation, whether 
due to fluctuation in prices or the uncertainties of weather condi¬ 
tions, the interest on capital applied at various stages, and the 
■ various kinds of abwabs and landlord’s fees which have become a 
normal feature of our rural economy. Ini estimating the costs of 
production the earnings of management or the remuneration for 
the cultivators’ own labour have not been included ; and this need 
not be done for our purposes. For under the present circum¬ 
stances, without any alteraiiative source of employment, the 
cultivator cannot very well regard land as a separate agent of 
production, which must justify its employment by its net pro¬ 
duct, but must treat it as being mainly valuable because it affords 
him an opportunity for the employment of his labour and capital. 
We are concerned not with the amount of net profit from land as 
such, but with the question as to what the cultivator gets out of 
his land as employed together with his labour and the capital at 
his disposal. Even on this basis of an income of Rs. 32 per acre, 
it follows, that in Jessore a family in order to live according to 
the representative budget of Mr. Momin, must have 7*8 gross 
acres of land. The area of the average holding according to the 
Settlement Report is only two acres. But from the cultivator’s 
point of view it is the unit of cultivation and not the holding 
that counts. The average gross area per head of agricultural 
population in Jessore is 1‘5 acres, i.e., 7*6 acres for an average 
family are "barely siifl&cient for its existence. The average figures 
conceal the extreme poverty of those whose incomes are below 
even this low. average. Mr, Momin has given the results of 
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investigation into the economic condition of 1,64$ families com¬ 
prising 10,019 persona, as follows ;— 

(1) In comfort ... IS per cent. 

(2) Below comfort ... 32 „ „ 

(3) Above want ... 33 ,, ,, 

(4) In want ... 20 ,, ,, 

The third figure comprises those who live from hand to mouth, 
and the fourth those who are starving. 

How far these ^conditions reflect , those of the province as a 
whole may be judged from the following figures given by Mr. 
Thompson, in the Census of 1921 showing‘the comparative 
wealth of the cultivating classes in eleven districts for which 
statistics have been prepared by the Settlement Department. If 
every person in the cultivating classes in a district shared the 
gross produce of the soil equally, and the share of an individual 
in Midnapur is represented by 100, then the share of an average 
individual in other districts would be as follows :— 


Bankura (Sadar Sub-division) 

... 135*4 

Noakliali (Main land) 

• • • 

... 139*6 

Tippera 


... 140*2 

Mymensingh 

• • • 

... 142*3 

Faridpur 

t • t 

... 142*6 

Kajshahi 

• « • 

... 148*1 

Dacca ••• 


... 148*8 

Bakharganj ... 

... 

... 153*3 

Nadia 

• • • 

... 171*2 

Jessore 

« « • 

... 174*6 


The estimate apparently is vitiated by the differences in the 
proportion of gross to net produce in the various districts ; and 
perhaps the relative prosperity of the Jessore cultivator has been 
over-estimated. But still, these figures represent a gloomy indi¬ 
cator ; it can hardly be doubted that land has been so sub-divided, 
and the pressure of population is so great that those who are 
dependent on it can hardly do more than eke out a miserable 
pittance out of it. 

J, C. Ghosh. 


(To he continued.) 
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MY DREAM 

I had a dream the other night 
Of mystery divine, 

It filled me full of awe and fright 
It permeated time! 

T dreamed I andered down a lane 
Into a garden fair, 

The lawn was newly washed with rain 
The flowers were wondrous rare. 

And then 1 saw amid wide beds 
A couple kneeling there, 

They were peasant-folk and their bare heads 
Were bowed in earnest prayer. 

’Twas twilight then, yet past the hour 
For Angelas devotion, 

I stood beneath a shady bower 
Moved to reverent emotion. 

I came upon them quietly 

And paused ere I did speak 

To ask them why they piously 
Knelt m devotion deep. 

They said, ** Buddha shall come here soon— 
So watch—and pray—and wait 

For in the skies, before the moon 
Appeals, a light will break!” 

I knelt beside this humble pair 
And fervently voiced contrition 

And to our merciful Buddha there 
« 

Asked, for my sin’s remission. 
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Ere 1 had finished with my prayer 
A light of wide division 
Appeared in the sky now bright and clear 
And showed His Holy Vision I 

I looked at Buddha’s Blessed Head 
My heart was beating fast, 

'*Lord Buddha ”—was all I said 
He spoke to me at last 

“ Here are two tablets, and therein 
A record is of Thee 
One is a list of each vile sin 
Committed deliberately.” 

” The other tablet that I brought 
Records all good of thee 
Good deeds, prayers and pious thought 
Which greatly pleaseth me.” 

My eyes were blurred, I could not see 
The tears began to fall, 

As guilty a feeling came o’er me 
As ever I can recall. 

The precious soul He gave to me 
To guard and carefully tend 
And return to Him completely free 
Of sin, at my life’s end— 

Was filled with stain of lowly am 
I thoughtlessly committed 
I resolved to make amends to Him 
Then I, my life submitted. 

Ere He did go. He spoke once more 
And kindly was His voice! 

** £lo good deeds to enter the door 
Of my Kingdom, and rejoice T* 


9 


Henry V. Jalass 
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A RATIONAL VIEW OF COLERIDGE’S 
SUPERNATURALISM. 

s 

Both in technique and poetic expression, Coleridge’s 
treatment of the supernatural is rather unique in English 
poetry. The fact that it comes from a purely literary circums¬ 
tance in the life of the poet is generally overlooked and, even if 
mentioned, is disposed of as having no bearing on the question. 
Lowell described the supernaturalism of Coleridge as mar¬ 
vellous in its mastery over that delightfully fortuitous inconse¬ 
quence that is the adamantine logic of the dreamland.” Walter 
Pater thought that this ” delicately marvellous supernaturalism” 
had ‘ ‘ the plausibility to reason and general aspect of life’ ’; and 
many others think like this or slightly differently but such 
laudatory phrases in hyperbole lead us nowhere. 

Some critics have stressed upon the influence of certain 
experiences of supernatural phenomena to Coleridge as a boy. 
With due allowance made for the idealising tendency with 
which Coleridge looks back on his childhood, the picture that 
stands out is of a remarkable boy, solitary, imaginative and 
precocious. He read ” Jack the giant-killer ” and ” Robinson 
Crosoe ” before he was six and ” the Arabian Nights *’ a little 
later, which so excited his imagination that he was “ haunted 
by spectres ” whenever he ” was in the dark.” He says, ” I 
became a dreamer and acquired an indisposition to all bodily 
activity.” Apparently at the age of eight, he remembers to 
have listened to his father telling him about the wonders of the 
stars and the heavens ” without the least mixture of wonder 
and incredulity.” ” For,” he writes, ” from my early reading 
of fairy tales and about genii and the like, my mind had been 
inhabited to the vast ; and I never regarded my senses in any 
the mteria of my belief. I regulated all my creeds by 
my cqno^ption^^ not by my sight, even at that age.” It is 
hsifj hew far the mind of this precocious poet was 
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really influen-ced by these boyh(x>d’s fanciful studies of foJk-tales 
and romances j we can only regard them as most unusual ex¬ 
periences for*a boy to have had. We know for certain that 
later in life he outgrew all his childhood's ideas and fancies, 
which might have just lingered, if at all, somewhere in his 
subconscious mind. Coleridge as , a mature man never reafly 
believed ghosts or supernatural spirits as capable of being 
perceived by the physical senses. On page 234 of his * Anima 
Poetae,' he states explicitly : I am no ghost-seer. T am no 

believer in apparitions. I do not contend for indescribable 
sensations, nor refer to, much less ground my convictions on, 
blind feelings of incommunicable experiences but far less contend 
against these superstitions in the mechanic sects. ” In 
another passage of the same book on page 235, he says, 

“ During the years of ill-health. I saw a host 

of apparitions and heard them too—but I. attributed them 
to an act in my brain. You, according to your own showing, 
see and hear nothing but apparitions in your brain and strangely 
attribute them to things that are outside your skill.” So we 
may definitely take it that Coleridge*s treatment of the super¬ 
natural had practical^ nothing to do with any conscious belief 
in supernatural agencies. Neither was it suggested to his mind 
by the studies and excursions into the literature of the super¬ 
natural that he had often made. 

Professor Lane Cooper of Cornell University in a very 
illuminating dissertation on *The Bye in Coleridge” ^ points out 
that Coleridge was keenly interested in Friedrich Anton 
Mesmer’s cult of hypnotic magnetism and attributes his super¬ 
naturalism to a considerable acquaintance with the contemporary 
notions of ocular hypnosis and animal magnetism. With 
numerous illustrations from ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ ‘Christabel’ 
and other poems, Mr. Cooper explains some of Coleridge’s 
allusions to hypnotic, fascination, hypnotic trances and sugger- 

' * S6C '* Stadies id lisngaagfl and Literatnre in Honour of Jainea Morgan Hart. 
pubUahed IfiOO. 
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tion to bis ]^wer of the eye. Inhere is i^ 

Oolen^ge quite iutexested in all kinds ot. study of l^iaial ,■ 
magnetism and medisevaf demonology, especially .fri his earlier 
years.; He himself characterized ** all such mysterioushheno- 
mene ** as ** facts of min d.’* He writes to Thelwali ih 17^6, 
*' M®^®*P^ysio8 and poetry and ‘facts of mind,’ that iSj accounts 
of all strange phantoms that ever possessed ‘your Philosophy’ 
are my darling studies.” But it is very conjectural if Coleridge 
entered into any systematic study of ocular hypnotism or animal 
magnetism or how far such a study can be said to have mate¬ 
rially influenced the type of supernaturalism that Coleridge had 
in mind. 

The literary circumstance to which reference has been made 


at the very outset, is connected with the history of the origin 
and production of the “Lyrical Ballads” in J798. In the 
fourteenth chapter of his “ Biographia Literaria ” Coleridge 
fully sets forth the ideas out of which the plan of the “ Lyrical 
Ballads ” first came. He and Wordsworth were to attempt in 
verse to make the romantic natural and the natural romantic. 


But the two poets would start from points diametrically opposite. 
The starting point of Coleridge was the supernatural. His main 
object was “ to transfer from our inward nature a human interest 
and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of 
imagination that williog suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
which constitutes poetic faith,” so that anew kind of super¬ 
naturalism—the creation of a new atmosphere, outside human 
and physical experience would be realized. “The excellence 
aimed at, * Coleridge goes on, “ was to consist in the interesting 
, of the affections by the dramatic truth of such emotions aft ; 


\would naturally accompany such situations,’* and these situa- 
^ons were to be real,—“ real in this sense they may have b^n 
ivery human being, who from whatever sense of delumpn^has 
iahy; time believed himself under su^imaiur^ ^nqy,” 

that the ' intell^al,, 

':;|)^tio ''principles is;the real impbrtaili^ 
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of its function and uses* 'These intellectual! theories far from 
being an alien and disturbing influence as in the case of 
Wordswo#hi served as the real unifying and co-ordinating 
element in- the art of Coleridge. To undertake to achieve 
this type of supernaturaliam is, of course, not only difficult 
but requires an art and craftsmanship of the most superior 
order. It is not certainly easy to create in poetry the 
charm and plausibility of the supernatural with all the superb 
beauty of magic and wonder connected with it. From an 
exiamination of the materials and machinery of the supernatural 
with which Coleridge worked it will be possible for us to dis¬ 
cover how far he was successful in his attempt and also the 
causes of his success or failure. 


The Ancient Mariner,” ** Christabel ” and ** Kubla 
Khan ’ ’ are generally recognized as the best examples of 
Coleridge’s use of the supernatural. The entire romantic 
machinery of the supernatural is handled in these'poems with 
consummate skill. With many a delicate touch of suggestion, 
combined with a true psychological insight and simple humanity, 
Coleridge brings out all the elusive, shadowy pbantom-like 
mysteries of an unseen world and all the mediaeval spell and 
haunting charm of romantic wonders. The Ancient 
Mariner ” ’ more than fulfils the author’s purpose of inducing 
a “ poetic theory ” and of producing the desired supema- 
turalism. It is a triumphant application of a rare method to a 
strange theme. How is it achieved? How is the effect 
produced? What is the particular nature of the superna¬ 
turalism of the poem? Briefly speaking, the supernatural is 
ach ieved by the sheer vividness of imagery and landscape, by 

'' ' ' / " 

* of the oompoaition of the''Aocufnt Mariner desittibied by Wwd 0 * 

to Miu Xhnvkk i Memoira of Wordanrorth, London. 1850. pp<.lU7.10S. A further 
of Wffl^deworth was communicSted Eoo. Alf?tiindw Dyce to Hartley 
‘i ; k<rte to Aneiwat Mariner ” ; See the New Edition of Colerilte#’# Poems, 
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the terse vigour of descriptive phrases and the remarkable 
power of word-pictures and by the simple beauty of the old 
ballad with none of its extravagances and the preparation of the 
reader’s mind for the reception of the incredible and the 
fantastic. Coleridge wields the story into an artistic whole 
with a sense of unerring propriety. We are made to move in 
a world of unearthly weirdness ” whose mystery and charm 
always remain unbroken by any inconsistency. We see the 
invisible and almost touch the intangible in a world, where 
the things that are too seldom “ dreamt of in our philosophy ’* 
loom before onr eyes. The story with its mediaeval supersti¬ 
tions and irresponsible. happenings is made actual and vital 
to our imagination by the faithful representation of natural 
phenomena and the simple humanity with which it is informed. 
Interwoven with the strange and recondite are the primal 
emotions of love, hate, pain, remorse and hope. “ In the 
handling of a moral fantasy,” Mr. Robertson says, “ we have 
enshrined for us a harmony and variety of colors; a wealth of 
rightly felt and phrased impressions of the real innei’ and outer 
world.” Industrious commentators have tried to trace features 
of the * Ancient Mariner’, to Shelvocke’s ' Voyages,’ ' Epistle’ 
of Paulinius, Captain James’s ' Strange and Dangerous Voyage’ 
and various other sources. But for a type of work specifically 
characteristic of Coleridge’s artistic employment of the super¬ 
natural, such conjectures are useless. To quote Professor Beers, 
the poem is nothii^ but the baseless fabric of a vision,” and 
also to quote the poet’s own words to Allsop, “ it cannot be 
imitated.” For Wordsworth to have found fault with the 


poem, as evident from his patro-nizing note in the 1800 edition 
of ‘ Lyrical Ballads * only reveals his lack of conception of 
the supernatural and its function In poetry as understood by 
Coleridge. Wnrdsworth was fundamentally different from 
v6oler.idge; in temperament and outlook. Wordsworth coaid 


i mi. did profluce the ^wpm-natnral in poetry but not 
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The history of the origin of ** Ktthla Khan ” ^ and the 
circumstances of its production are too well-known. “Kubla 
Khan *’was virtually composed in sleep or a sort of dream. 
It has just enough meaning to give it bodily thought. Professor 
Oliver Elton thinks that in itself this famous piece is without 
flaw or beyond praise.” “It seems to hover in the air like 
one of the island enchantments of Prospero, ’ ’ says Mr, Arthur 
Symons. Coleridge himself said: “All the images rose 
before me as things with a parallel production of the corres¬ 
ponding expressions.” It is a pity that critics like Mr. Traill 
should have dismissed the poem as hardly more than a 
psychological curiosity. Also it is difficult to understand how 
critics like Charles D. Stewart should find in “ Kubla Khan ’* 
so much as “ the most comprehensive panorama of truth—the 
ba^c, everlasting truths of life—the organism of Truth itself.” 
The poem, in fact, is nothing more or less than the simple, 
artistic, verbal realization of a poetic dream, visualized by the 
sheer imagination of a poet. The dream-faculty is expressed 
through a succession of gorgeous images—set to be-witching 
music, haunting and unforgettable. Professor Neilson’s 
apposite remarks on the poem are worth quoting in full: 
“ In Coleridge*s ‘Kubla Khan’ we have no wrestling with 
spiritual problems, no lofty solution of the problem of conduct 
found through brooding on the beauties of nature. Instead, 
a thousand impressions received from the senses, from records 
of Oriental travel, from numberless romantic tales, have been 
taken in by the author, dissolved as in a crucible by the fierce 
heat of his imagination and are poured forth in a molten stream 
of sensuous imagery, incalculable in its variety of suggestion, yet 
homogeneous, unified; and despite its fragmentary character, 
the ultimate expression of a whole romantic world.” Ihose 
who take the poem to be incoherent may just have missed to 
follow the very simple transition between the stanzas. It 

^ .S«0 Coleridge's Kote to the pamphlet pablicstioo of the poem io 1816 eod also 
Lane's letter to Wordsworth, dated 26tb April, 1816. 
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seemed to Charles Lamb that the witchcraft of 'Kubla Khan* 
would hardly “Bear daylight/’ la fact, it has outlasted a 
oeatury aad may outlast many more. 

The Quarterly Eeview (No. C. Ill, p. 29) commented 
on the supernatural in ‘Christabel’ thus: “The thing at¬ 
tempted is the most difficult of execution in the whole field of 
romance-witchery by daylight.”^ It has been suggested by a 
French critic, M. Brandi, that Coleridge borrowed the general 
situation of “Christable” from Mrs. Radcliffe’s “Romance of 
the Forest” and also a few details here and there from 
Burger’s “ Leiiore,” Monk Lewis’ “Alonzo,” Walpole's 
“Mysteries of Udolpho.” But this question of indebtedness is 
quite immaterial when we remember that the siipernaturalism 
of Coleridge is widely different from either of these writers. 
The difference is between the maker of horrors and the maker 
of horror. The superior art with which Coleridge excites the 
supernatural wonder and curiosity and produces the atmos¬ 
phere of what Aristotle called the “illusion of higher reality” 
is totally absent in either Mrs. Radcliffe or Horace Walpole. 
Mr, Arthur Symons thinks that “Christabel” is “a piece of 
pure witchcraft needing no further explanation than its mere 
existence.” George Brandes finds that “the chief merit of the 
poem, apart from its full-toned sw'eet melody, lies in the 
peculiar power with which the nature of the wicked fairy is 
presented to us, the dcemonic element which had never been 
present in such force in Knglish Literature before.” Cole¬ 
ridge has been verj severely taken to task for not having been 
able to bring the poem to conclusion in the way he bad first 
intended in 1797. No one was more conscious cf his failure 
to complete the second part of the poem than Coleridge him¬ 
self, In the ‘Table Talk’ of July 6,1 §83, Coleridge confessed : 

i to tita ptodUctloa of “Obriatabei" (Parta I aod XI), aea 

Gilinhb*a "ItUftof Obtaridf*," pp. SSI aod 30l<903i OolaHdga’a iatiac of tha 9Ui Ootobar, 
ISOO to Sir JET. of ^ty 8,1833, and Prafaoa to tha pampblot^dlUon of 

too 1» XSIS, by 3f<Ain jCwray, 




"The feaeon of my not finishing ‘Ohristabel’ is not that I 
don’t know how to do it —^for I have, as I always had, the 
whole plan entire from beginning to end in my mind; but 1 
fear I could not carry on with equal success the execution of 
the idea, an extremely subtle and difficult one.” Whatever 
may be the reason, too much opium or too much German meta¬ 
physics, Coleridge felt his inability to "lubricate" his "inven¬ 
tive faculty” and sincerely admitted it. This reminds us, 
curiously enough, of Friedrich Schlegel explaining the failure of 
his play ‘Alacros’ thus : " I should have taken more opium 

when I wrote it." As for Coleridge, he wanted to hear " ad 


libitum ” some "fine music” to 


"harmonise” 


his "thoughts” 


and "animate’* his imagination, but unfortunately his imagi¬ 


nation in "Christabcl” 


failed to sustain him, music or no 


music. Among his contemporaries, Jeffrey and Moore did not 
think very highly of the poem, although Scott and Byron 
admired it immensely. To Section XIX of his long poem 
"The Siege of Corinth” Byron appended a note in which ho 


praised "the wild and singularly original and beautiful 
poem." Scott’s "Lay of the Last Minstrel” was modelled 
on the irregular and yet characteristically melodious metre of 
‘Christabel.’ 


There is no need to exaggerate the differences between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge regarding the problem of the super¬ 
natural in poetry. Mr. Emile Legouis has tried to show that 
Coleridge was successively trying to lure Wordsworth into the 
region of the fantastic. But the copious records of the inci¬ 
dents relating to the composition of the poems in ‘The Lyrical 
Ballads* hardly seem to point to such a conclusion. Both 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, from the very beginning of their 
collaborated works, were 'perfectly aware of their respective 
differences in method, treatment and ideas. Beferring to the 
^ origins of the composition of the "Ancient Mariner," Words¬ 
worth said: "Our respective manners proved so widely 
different that it would have been quite presumptuous in me to 
JO 
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do anything but separate from an undertaking upon which I 
could only have been a clog.” (Prefatory note to *We are 
Seven.’) But the harm had already been done. Coleridge 
could not help introducing in the poem the moral and earthly 
notion of the expiation of sin, which Wordsworth had already 
suggested to him. Coleridge, however, came to regret later 
having agreed to introduce the moral. ^*It ought to have had 
no moral,” said Coleridge in reply to Mrs. Barbauld*s criticism 
in 1800, “than the ‘Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant’s 
sitting down to eat dates by the side of a well and throwing the 
shells aside and lo ! a genie starts up and says he must kill the 
aforesaid merchant because one of the date shells had, it seems, 
put out the eye of the genie’s son.” Coleridge’s reply seems 
humorous enough; he is evidently insisting on that pure beauty 
which the sheer supernatural effects can produce in poetry. In 
his own day, some complained that the ballad was too fantastic, 
others deplored that it had very little practical moral. In any 
case we would have been perfectly willing to exonerate Cole¬ 
ridge from the absence of any kind of moral whatsoever. As it 
is the effect of the moral tag at the end of the poem is not too 
preponderant. The working of the central idea in the poem 
has not been fundamentally affected and its artistic beauty is 
quite ini keeping with the supernatural effect which Coleridge 
wanted to create. Modern criticism does not tolerate the 
carrying on of any poetic theme, natural or supernatural, into 
the field of merely ethical values. We know that it was 
Wordsworth who was constantly persuading Coleridge to explain 
and to trace the cause and effect of the supernatural results. 
Unable to discover any real “semblance of reason” or “pro¬ 
bability” in the poem, Wordsworth declared, in an attitude 
of extreme coldness, quite surprising in a friend and co-worker, 
that the ‘Ancient Mariner’ was mainly responsible for the 
failure of ‘the Lyrical Ballads.’ Coleridge also could not help 
lamenting to Hazlitt that “Wordsworth was not prone enough 
to believe in the traditional superstitions of the place, and that 
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there was something corporeal, a matter-of-factness, a clinging to 
the palpable, and often to the petty, in bis poetry in conse¬ 
quence. His genius was not a spirit that descended to him 
through the air ; it sprang out of the ground like a flower, or 
unfolded itself from a green spray, in which the goldfinch 
sang.” » 

The influence of Coleridgean supernaturalism is traceable 
in Scott, Byron, Keats and the Pre-Raphaelites not only in the 
general pattern and tone of their stories but in many a single 
line and passage. Thomas Moore’s ‘Lalla Rookh* and Robert 
Southey’s * The Curse of Kehama ’ partly owe their inspira¬ 
tion to the oriental supernaturalism of *Kubla Khan.’ Some 
time ago the late Mr. George Brandes made a very interesting 
comparative study of *Tho Ancient Mariner’ and a poem in 
German entitled ‘Der Camao,’ written by an Austrian lyric 
poet, Mortiz Hartmann. He finds close resemblances between 
the two both in metrical form and poetic theme. ”The 
comparison assists us,” Mr. Brandes adds, *‘to a clear 
understanding of the difference between a true poetical con¬ 
ception of the superstitious idea and a romantic treatment of 
it.” The type of romantic poetry which Coleridge inaugurated 
by his artistic handling of the supernatural has lately been 
systematized and standardized by theorists like Maeterlinck, 
Mallarmd and other French symbolists and by some of the 
modern Irish poets like A.B. and William Butler Yeats. 

In the magic heights on which Coleridge trod in 
‘Christabel,’ into fairy enchanted seas in which ho sailed in 
‘The Ancient Mariner,’ into the land of shadows where he 
dreamt of ‘Kubla Khan,’ Coleridge never again found himself. 
Yet, he might say with his ‘Ancient Mariner 

“We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea.” 


P. GUHA-THAKtJRTA 
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“WHEN ALL WAS DARK " 

Step by step they cautiously groped their way through the 
impenetrable darkness. The young woman by his side gripped 
his hand and he retaliated assuredly. Suddenly they * halted. 
Before their eyes a flickering light revealed a spectacle of dread¬ 
ful horror. Why had they ventured out on such a quest ? For 
a moment her thoughts turned to the comforting fire they had 
left at home. 

“Let’s go back/’ she whispered hysterically. 

T) e man by her side was headstrong and laughed at her 
fears. 

“ I want to go home,” again protested the girl. 

He refused to heed hei protestation. He had paid for 
their admission and they must have their due. Better thoughts 
surged through her brain as motionless she gazed as if hypno¬ 
tized at the terrible feature before her. Suddenly a horrible 
dread took possession of her. Would this be the end ? Surely 
the man who loved her wouldn’t leave her to die like this. No! 
no! it couldn’t be, and, as the maddening thought hammered 
itself into her brain, she stumbled blindly forward. As she did 
so she grasped the man’s arm for support. 

He shuddered and closed his eyes to blot out the dreadful 
vision dancing before them. 

“Oh John, they are flfoinff to kill her.” whispered the 

girl. 

He opened bis eyes and the tragedy enacted before him 
struck a paralysing terror into his very fibres. Would nothing 
save her? He dared not contemplate the next move. If he had 
known that they were going to witness such a spectacle as this 
he would never have brought her. Gazing with lips apart like 
a frightened child ho saw a bearded giant brandishing an ugly- 
looking kxnfe as if about to strike the beautiful young woman 
1/ing bound and gagged upon a crude wooden bench. ^ 
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The girl by his side gave a smothered scream. He too 
shuddered. It was hopeless now. Nothing could save the 
unfortunate woman before them. The end was inevitable. 

‘ Then, as if Heaven has heard her prayer, a huge grotesque 
shadow appeared and, as they stared, it shaped itself into the 
form of half wolf, half dog. The helpless woman’s expression 
changed from petrified terror to. that of hope. With one bound 
the animal sprang forward landing fairly and squarely upon the 
giant’s shoulders. The watchers gasped and, as the giant 
stumbled, the knife fell to the ground. 

The woman on the bench struggling for freedom managed 
to clutch the knife and severing the cords which bound her 
staggered to he^ feet. Calling the Alsatian with a fleeting 
glance at the stunned giant, she hurried away, the dog bound¬ 
ing after her wagging his tail with sheer delight. 

The man and woman watching both gave sighs of intense 
relief and he in his joy drew her fondly towards him. 

The first reel of the great Serial had finished. 


Cliffoed Stanley Deall. 
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ORIGINAL NATURE OF JaTAKAS 

The main object of this article is to prove that, bereft of 
the Bodhisatta idea, a Jataka originally consisted of a verse or 
verses embodying in a concise form a past episode, generally 
with a moral understood with the help of a prose narration 
which for the most part remained implicit rather than explicit, 
changing according to circumstances ; and that all the Jstakas 
mentioned in connection with the seven Buddhas, viz., Gotama 
and his six predecessors from Vipassi to Kassapa, were of this 
type. 

While setting forth the notable incidents common to the 
lives of all Buddhas, the Mahapadana Suttanta of the Digha 
Nikaya (P.T.S. Vol. II, pp. 2-7) mentions-only the seven 
Buddhas referred to above and gives particulars as to the caste, 
family, age, the tree of Wisdom, the noble pair of disciples, 
the strength of the Sangha, the personal attendant and parents 
with the kingdom and capital belonging to each, but nowhere 
does it mention the Bodhisatta of Gotama serving his term of 
pre-Buddha period under his six predecessors, a fact so strongly 
presented in the Buddhavaipsa as being indispensable to the 
evolution of his Buddhahood. 

This is a clear proof of the fact that the Bodhisatta theory 
is not only incompatible with the seven Buddhas but was alto¬ 
gether unknown in connection with their recognition and the 
homage which people still paid to their memory, so elaborately 
and beautifully depicted in the aculptures of the BhSrhut and 
Sanchi Stupas. 

The Jitakas found on these sttlpas, therefore, must, pf 
aecesfeyj be devoid of the Bodhisatta idea being only illustratioiis 
pf ihhllals taoght the Buddha. 
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The question which now arises is whether this statement 
is corroborated by existing Buddhist literature which retains the 
use of JStakas as'primarily illustrative of morals only. In our 
attempt to show this, we need not go very far ; for, such Jatakas 
have been found to exist in the Pali literature itsflf being in 
the commentary on the Dhammapada which is almost contempo¬ 
rary with the Jstaka Atthakatha ii.e., Faiisboll’s Jataka collec¬ 
tion) making an exclusive use of the Jatakas as previous birth- 
stories of the Buddha fulfilling his ‘ paramita ’ virtues. 

It may be definitely stated that even when the Bodhisatta 
idea was rampant in the 5th century A.D., the compiler of the 
Dhammapada Atthakatha has many a time referred to the 
JStakas in his monumental work certainly not for exhibiting 
the career of the Bodhisatta which he has acknowledged in¬ 
directly, but for illustrating the morals of Dhammapada verses, 
especially of those bearing on the theory of Karma. It is 
interesting to note, that while in the Jataka Atthakatha, the 
Jataka stories were being exclusively manipulated for illustra¬ 
ting the previous births of Gotama Buddha as a Bodhisatta, 
there grew up side by side in Ceylon another commentarial 
work known as * Dhammapada Atthakatha, ’ equally if not more 
reliable, making use of the same Jatakas for altogether a diffe¬ 
rent purpose. 

The authori of the Dhammapada Atthakatha, whoever he 
might be, was undoubtedly avery powerful writer and the 
mode of his presentation of the Jatakas in his work, apart from 
testifying to his integrity of purpose in reproducing them faith¬ 
fully, differs widely and fundamentally from that of the ‘ Jataka- 
Atthakatha,’ and brings out in clear relief the original nature 
of them in respect of their form and ideal, hitherto remaining 
inexplicable. As a matter of fact, the Jatakas of Dhammapada 
At^kakatha prove with the greatest degree of certainty that 

* Santikenidana ’ in other words * pacouppanna vatthu,* 

* Veyyakaraha and ‘ SamodhSna * were never considered as parts 


tuthorship ia ^^eoerall^ ascribed to Baddbaghoaa mdi^enotia writers. 
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inseparable |^orii an original Ja(;aka>nd that the <r&taha; s^riebt 
of inferidr quality were not assooiated with the Bodhi^tia 
#hose introduction into them in the Jfttaka-AtthakathSi takes 
away much of their original simplicity and beauty minimising 
at the same time the historical importance of the prose narration. 

We shall now verify our statements by quotations from the 
former work (the Dhammapada Atthakatha), which edited froir 
various Mss, by the late Mr. H. C. Norman and published by the 
Pafi Text Society of London, is now available complete in four 
volumes, volume one having two parts. More than fifty-fou” 
JStakas, the titles of which are mostly wanting, have been cite 
in this work in four dr five different ways, the study of wMcj 
alone is calculated to bring to light the truth about their re& 
nature and to this we shall presently turn. 

Prof. M, Winternitz, Ph.D., in his article on *Jataka 
Gathas and JStaka Commentary’ (Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, 1928, March) has expressed his opinion as 
to the original form of JStakas basing his argument on the 
statements from JStaka Atthakatha, in the following words : — 
"‘Not one, but several literary types are represented in the 
Jataka collection. There are some Jatakas which were prose 
stories with only one or two or a few verses containing either 
the moral or the gist of the tale. In these cases it i# likely 
enough that the commentary has preserved more or less of 
the old prose stories. Another type of J’atakas is that of 
‘Campfi* in which the story itself is relate! alternately in prose 
and verse, in which case the commentary is often an expansion 
of the original prose text. But there aye other Jatakas which 
originally consisted of GftthSs only ; some of them, ballads in 
dialogue form, others ballads in a mixture of dialogue-verses 
aOd narrative stanzas, others again epics or fragments, and 


'mera" strings Of moral maxims on some topic. In 
^|| o^sOS;tMb^^ prose belongs to the commentary.” 

fitiiihg,vve^ are,' .now' going to; add 
Dhammapada ' At|hakath«,,' 
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will undoubtedly throw fresh light on the subject. The pre¬ 
sentation of J§.takas in this work has been made in the following 
different ways 

1. When the Teacher moralizes on an occasion and refers 
to a well known Jstaka by name, he points out the title only 
which in Pali, is expressed by *Jatakatp katheti’ as in the 

I olio wing :— 

/ («r) “Bhikkhave bhandanskalahaviggahaviyada num’ ete anattha- 

I • 

nrakSi. Kalahaip nissuy'dhi laiukikapi sakuniku hatthmagaip jivitakhayaip 
oeei Latukika J&takarp. kathetva Bhikkhave satnagga hotha mu vivadathu, 
, adam nissaya hi anekasahassavattaka jivitakkhayaih pattu ti Vattaka 
'takani katheai (Vol. I, Pt. I, p, .'55). 

(6) “Satthil ama Visakhe pupika va esa sura ntlma, etaip hi nissaya 
anoke satta anayavyasanarn paita U vatva ‘kada pan’ esa bhante uppanna’ 
ti vutfe,* tassa uppattim vittharena kathetuip atitam aharitva Kumbha* 
Jatakaffi katheai ti ’—(Vol. Ill, p. lOB). 

(o) “na bhikkhave idan’ eva puble pi mayhaip. uatisamagame 
pokkharavassaip vassH. yeva’ ti vatva Vessautara Jatakarti katheai ”— 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 168-64). 

(d) “na bhikkhave idan’ uva pubbe pi Devadatto nunappakurena 
mayham vadhaya parisakkati ti vatva Kuruiigamiga jatakadini kdtheivd 

(Vol. Ill, p. 152). 

Thj examples quoted above will clearly show that the ex¬ 
pression Matakarn katheti’ in the work is equivalent to simple 
reference to a Jstaka by name only, for drawing a moral and 
the story in which the past life of the Teacher may or may not 
be implicated, is not reproduced at all. 

2. In the next place we shall see what is denoted by the 
expression Hdam JataUani katheti'* as against 'JStakaip katheti* 
in the above. The following will serve as examples :— 

(a) '‘na bhikkhave idan’ eva ti vatva sabbajanaasa applye capde 
pharuse B&ranaaiyaip Pi^galartlje nama mate mahajanassatuttbabfaavaip 
dipetum— 

Sabbo jano himsito Pipgalena 

tasmirp mate paccayam vedsyanti 
piyo-nu te ftsi akapanettc 

kasmd tuvaip rodasi dvSrapala: 
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ffa tMurxs# 

pe pi];o lAi 

hhayamS pBoodgumm^yA iBBBS 

ito gato himseyya maocurajaiii 

So htipsito uneyys puna idha’ ti. 

idafji Ptuffalajdiakani kathesi.” {Vol.I, Pt.I.pp 149-50.) 

(6) *'Sadhu sadhu Tissa evam etaip emesaiip hi sattanain pafifaavi- 
yam mpajjitvS amata^^b5naip nama natthi ti vatva, 

*Upas&lhakanamanaip bahassani catuddasa 
aappixp padeso da^dhuni naithi loke anumatam 
Yamhi saccafi ca dhammo oa ahtmsa safihamo damo 
etad anya sevanti etam loke anamatan ’ti 

imarn dukampate Vpaadlhakajatakam katheBt ” (Vol. II, pp. 98-99.) 

(o) “ na bhikkhave idan ’eva pubbc pi esa parihmo yova ti vatvfi, 

Akkhi bhmna pato uattho sakbigehe ca bban^anam 
ubhato padutthakammanto udakatnhi thalambi ca ti. 

ddmt jdtdkdnt kathesi " (Vol 1,11 I, pp 145 46 ) 

It is thus evident from the above examples that when a 
JStaka is closed immediately after mentioning the verse or 
verses without the additon of ‘samodhana’ or a separate moral 
attached to it, the expression ^idain or imam or &di Jiltakain 
katheti’ is invariably used after these verses which therefore 
must have been the original form of the Jataka as knowQ to our 
author who stressed the fact by *idarn’ or ‘imaip’ together with 
*Jatakain katheti.* The matter will be more clear when this *idain 
jAtakaip katheti’ is contrasted with hdaip Jstakaip vittharena 
katheti* in the next method. 

3. The expression ^idam Jfltakain katheti’ after verses 
constituting the Jktaka is changed into ’idarn Jatakam vitthE- 
retvft katheti or vitth&resi’ whenever there is added to it a note 
identification or a separate moral suitable for the occasion. 
The following are the examples:— 

(a) “Saitba ' na^bbikdhSTe idan’ eva pubbe pi ^ariputto kataflflu 
katavedl ysvfi * ti vatva tarn attbam pakaaetuip 

AUsaeittazp niasuya pahattbS. mabati camu 
Kpaahup aanasantutvhaip jivegdbam agShayi 
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Evarii nissayasampanno bhikkhu araddhayiriyp 
bhayajazp kusaJaiii dh&mmam yogBkkbemoBM pattiya 
papuneyyanupubbena Babbasaipyofanakkbaym' ti 

Idavn Dukanipate Alinaeitta jdfakarp vifthdretvd, hatheii: ‘tada 
kira va^dhakihi padassa arogakara^iabhayena ^kataip attano upakaraip 
fiatva sabbasetahatthipotakaasa dayako ekacari hatthi Sariputtatthero 
ahosi ti etc. etc.—(Vol. II, p. 106). 

(6) Satth& ' pubbe p’efce gadrabhayoniyaip mbbatta paiioasata 
gadrabha hutvS. paficasataiiam ajaniyaaindhayanarp allaraaamuddika— 
panakapitayasesaip uccitthakasataip udakena madditva makacipilotikahi 
parisaavitatta ‘valodakaip’ ti saipkharp gataip apparasam nihinaip pivitva 
madhumatta yiya nadanta yicarirpsuti vatva: 

Valodakatp apparasazp nihinam. 
pityfi mado jiiyati gadrabhanam 
“ ■ imafi ca pityana rasarp papitaip 

mado na safLjuyati sindhavanaip 

Appa6 ca pitvana nihinajacco 
So majjati tena janinda phuttho 
dhoraybasil! ca kulamhi jato 
na majjati aggarasaip piyitva ' ti 

idarp, Vahdaleajdtaham vitthdma hathetd ’ evaip Bhikkhave sappurisa 
lobhadhammaip vivajjetva sukhitakale pi dukhitakale pi nibbikara va 
honti,”—(Vol II, pp 155-56). 

■a 

(c) “ Sattha 'na Bhikkhave esa idan *eva tumhakam labhantafayaip 

karoti, pubbe pi akasi yeva ti vatva tehi yacito atitam aharitva: 

Yo pubbe karaniyani paccha so katuip icchati 
varapakatthabhafijo va sa paccha-m-anutappati ti 
jdtakaffi vitthdreai: tada kira te bhikkhu paficasata manavaka ahesuip, 
kusitamanavako ayaip bhikkhu ahosi, aeariyo pana tatbagato va ahost ti 

—(Vol. Ill, pp. 408-9). 

id) Sattha 'na bhikhhave idan’ iva pubbe p’ aham etassa rasataphaya 
baddhamanassa avassayo jato yeva 'ti vatva tehi yacito tass’ atthassa 
pakasanatthatp atitam aharitva: 

Na kir’ atthi rasehi papiyo 
Ivasehi vA santhavehi va 

yfitamigaip gehtmisaitaip ^ 

. yaeatn anesi rasehi Saiijayo^ ti 
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jB!](aQipaie ima^ Vdtcunigajatakam vitth&retvd ' tada Sundmrasatnuddo 
vStamigo shosi, imatji pana gatharp v&ivd tassa viasajjApetS rafifio mahA* 
maoco aham eva (ii jStahitfi aamodfcdaesi—(Vol. IV. pp. 198-99). 

Other instances of * VitthSra, Jatakas ’ in the work are:— 

Uraftga Jataka (Vol III, p. 277); Babbu Jataka (Vol. TI, p. 
102); Mahftpa4uma Jataka (Vol. Ill, p. 181); AkftlarAvi JStaka 
(Vol. Ill, p, 143); Nigrodha JStaka (Vol. Ill, p. 148); Culladha- 
nuggaha JStaka (Vol. IV, p. 67); Sukara Jataka (Vol. Ill, p. 
347), etc., etc. 

Thus it will be evident from the above examples that the 
addition of the word * vitthSra ’ or expansion is found in every 
case whereever a Jataka in verse is augmented by a note of iden¬ 
tification! or by a farther moralisation following it, in wliich the 
past life of the Teacher may or may not be involved. The force 
of * idatp ’ or * imain ’ coming as it does immediately after the 
verse or verses together with * vitthareti ’ preceding the iden¬ 
tification, makes the conclusion inevitable that ordinarily 
Jstakas existed in verses and that the portion dealing with 
identification was added afterwards showing ‘ atita ’ or previous 
lives not only of the Teacher in connection with his followers, 
but ‘also of other people independently of him with the main 
•object of popularising the theory of Karma affecting man’s life. 
Devoid of the * vittharain’ or the expansion in the shape of 
identification, n Jataka was thus originally made up of a verse 
or verses embodying a past story with a simple moral. 

4. In the fourth place we shall see that the prose narration 
without the aid of which the verse or verses of a Jataka were 
unintelligible and which therefore, must have followed it from 
the very beginning was Subject to variation. The prose narra- 
tiop or the atthuppatti' (lit. interpretation) as it is called 
(VoJ. I, Pt, JI, p. 286) also known as * atitavatthu * (Vol. I^ 
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Pt. IT, p. 2S4) is fooad attached to several JStakae meuiioned 
' im our work. They are as foilows;— 

(1) Hatthinftga Jaiaka (Title not given) Vol. 1, Pt. I, pp.80-82. 

(2) Kappataka Jataka ■ Do. Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 123-25,. 

(8) Kesava JStaka Do. Vol. 1, Pt. II, pp. 342-45, 

(4) Cullasettiii Jataka Do. Vol. I, Pt. 11. pp. 250-64. 

(6) Kuddftlapa^dita Jataka Do. Vol. 1, Pt. II, pp. 311-13. 

(6) Suva Jataka Do. Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 284-85. 

(7) Kutidusaka'Jataka Do. Vol. IT, pp. 22-23. 

(8) Mahimsasakamara Jataka Do. Vol. Ill, pp. 73-77. 

(9) Somadatta Jataka Do. Vol. Ill, pp. 124-26. 

(10) Godharaja Jataka Do. Vol. IV, pp. 164-56. 

(11) Kurudhamma Jataka Do. Vol. IV, pp. 88-89. 

^12) Bahiibhani Jataka (Title given) Vol. IV, pp. 91-92. 


In the last case the prose narration is clearly separated from 
the Jataka proper or the verse portion and the title of the Jataka 
is mentioned which however is at variance with the correspond¬ 
ing title in Jataka Atthakatha. 

In every case the prose narration of these Jatakas is called 
a story of the past or ‘atitam’ with which w'ord it begins and 
ends serving tlie purpose of some ‘ dliammadesanil ’ or moral 
instruction.^ 

In the case of * Suva Jataka ’ No. (6) in the above, it is 
definitely suggested that the. atthuppatti was subject to change 
while the Jataka proper or the verse Jataka and the concluding 
part of the * atthuppatti ’ remained the same as in the 
‘dasanipata’ of the original. After mentioning only a single 
verse out of the ten constituting the Jataka proper our author 
sums up the prose portion thus :— 

“ Sabbarp Jatakaip daaanipate ugatanayen' ova vittharetabbaip 
atthuppatti yeva hi tattha ca idha oa nana sesaip tadisaip eva ”—(Vol I 
PII pp. 284-8S). 

^ 'Atttam fthtri* and 'IharitvA Jitnkaip Samodliftnesl Metna to be the oheraotetistic of 
tMs gioop. 
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• The expression of such an opinion on the part of an 
eminent Buddhist scholar who was apparently relying upon a 
Jataka Atthakatha different from that of Fausbdll’s edition, 

' renders the whole collection of such narrative parts of doubtful 
historical value if not altogether unacceptable. The position 
will be more clear upon a comparison of the narrative parts of 
the Jatakas in Dhammapada Atthakatha with the corresponding 
narratives of B’ausboU’s Jataka collection. The prose portion 
therefore, has to be accepted with a degiee of reservation. 
Descriptions unwarranted by the verse Jatakas should be 
subjected to careful scrutiny before they are accepted as pieces 
of historical evidence on the conditions of ancient India. 

Another important feature of these Jatakas with ‘atthup- 
patti’s, is that they invariably have the word ‘ Samodhana ’ 
in the expression ‘ Jatakam samodhSneti’ towards the end ; 
and the meaning of ‘samodhana’ as will appear from 
* Kurudhamina Jataka ’ No. (IJ) in the abo^c, is ‘ proper under¬ 
standing in a particular light. 

The additional note in the form of a verse attached to this 
Jataka clearly stating ‘ evam dharetha Jatakam ’ for 
‘ Samodhanam ’ leaves no doubt as to the fact that originally 
‘ Samodhana ’ as a forced interpretation formed no part of a 
Jataka and is to be looked upon as a later accretion. 

The narrative parts of all these Jatakas except those that 
refer to the Bodhisatta, are perfectly free from any sort of refer¬ 
ence to any previous birth of the Teacher and individually 
constitute an independent story of the past. 

5. In the fifth place, we shall see that the prose part 
alone was not considered as Jataka proper. The strongest proof 
of this is afforded by the absence of the expression ' Jatakam 
samodhaneti * or the word ‘ Jataka ’ from such prose portions 

^ Mip (ptop«r) + avHdhiaa (oadentecding). 
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as are given shorn of the Jataka verses. The following are .the 
examples:— * 


(1) Duggatagahapati JStaka—Vol. IV, p. 60. 

(2) Sa^kha Jataka —Vol. Ill, p. 448. 

(3) Aggamahesi Jataka —Vol. Ill, p. 297. 

(4) Udda Jataka, —Vol. Ill, p. 141. 

(5) Paccekabuddha Jataka —Vol. I P II, pp. 224-25. 

(6) Tagarasikhi Jataka —^Vol. IV, pp. 77-78. 

(7) Salika Jataka —Vol. Ill, p. 33. 


The titles are of our own making and could not be found in 
the text. They are invariably called ‘Atitas’ and in Nos. 6 and 
5^ of the above,' the * atita ’ is denoted by * Bhutapubbam ’ and 
* Pubbakammara ’ respectively. To this class of Jatakas, if we 
are to call them Jatakas at all, also belong those that have been 
traced in the Vinaya and the Nikayas, all having the characterstic 
of ‘ Bhutapubbam ’ going before them but not the expression 
‘ elatakain samodhaneti ’ towards the end. 

Thus a Jataka, as understood by the author of the Dhamma- 
pada Commentary, consisted of a verse or verses embodying a 
past episode with a narrative varying according to circum¬ 
stances. We shall next discuss the ideal or the functions of 
J&takas. 

The connotation of the term ‘ Jataka ’ as retained in Hindu 
Astrology appears to be the astrological calculation of a nativity, 
probably derived from still earlier application of the word 
meaning simply nativity or the fact of being born, in which 
sense it has been found in various works such as Bhftgavat 
Purana ; Brhat J&taka, KathSsarits&gara, Bajatarangini, etc., 
{vide Sir Monier-William’s *A Sanskrit English Dictionary,’ 
p* 418). In other words, the life-story of a being as calculated 
at its birth, or simply, its life-story may be looked upon as its 
JUtaka which curiously enough, exactly fits in with the sense 
conveyed by each verse Jataka if we deduct from it the portions;^ 
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dealing with ‘ SamodhSna' and * VeyySkarana/ *.e.j its 
VltthSra’ parts. The * paccuppanna vattliu * as forming no pai*t 
of a Jstaka has never been placed in our work under it as has 
been done in the Mtaka A^iakatbS edited by FausbS!. 

From the popularity which the word Jataka enjoyed and the 
fact, that Buddhism never coined any new word as a vehicle of 
its especial message but used old words with new interprets* 
tions, it may not be altogether amiss to state, that in pre- 
Buddhistic days ‘ Jatakas ’ were verses of various types dwell¬ 
ing on the lives of human beings and of animals of bygone 
ages preserved in memory by the people. The Buddhists took 
over these versified stories and from the time of the Buddha 
onwards have manipulated them in diverse ways making them¬ 
selves solely responsible for their preservation up till now. 

From ‘ Culla Niddesa,’ a very old commentary on the 
‘ ParSyana Vagga ’ of ‘Sutta Nipata,’ dating as early as 1st 
or 2nd century B.C., we come to learn that the number of 
‘ Jfttakas ’ as known nf the time, was five hundred only and 
that they were stories of the previous births of the Teacher as 
also of other people, utilised for giving moral instructions put 
into the mouth of the Teacher himself. 

“ Bhagavu pa&ca jatakasatani bhaaanto attauo oa paresarp ca atibam 
adxsoti ”—(Culla Niddesa, p. 80) 

But upon a close exaihination when it is found that these 
births have each a ‘ nfima ’ and a * gotta,’ we find it indeed, 
difficult to include the animal births of the Jataka-coHection in 
them. 


•* Bhagava attaUO atitam ekerp. pi jatim adiaati, dve pi fatiyoi ato. 
Amutra aslip evatp namo evam gotto evatp vappo, ote.’* 

** BhagavA parasaip atitam ekaip pi jatim adtsati dya pi jati}o, etc., 
same aa above’T. 8. Culla Niddeia, p. 78). 

* 

I’he Bodhisat,ta idea in if&takas fiaaintaining that they are 
i© a Ijrbgrhssiv^ nrder hegiijhing from the hirth of Snmedha 
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Brftlunaii to that of Gotama Buddha/ is completely absent. 
And if we accept all these five hundred births as human births 
only, indicated by the legends of the Buddha Vipassi, MahS. 
Sudassana, MahS Govinda, and MaghSdeva, cited as examples 
therein, we need not have any difficulty in finding out the 
required number as the * atita ’ story given on page 319, Com, 
Vol. HI alone supplies ,500x3=1600 human births of the 
Teacher himself (cf. F. Vol. I, pp. 308-10). 

With the introduction of the Bodhisatta theory along with 
that of the 'paramita’s, perhaps borrowed from MahaySna doc¬ 
trine, the Jataka collection of old assumed altogether a different 
aspect in new Buddhism. Stories of notable animals hence¬ 
forward received recognition as previous birth stones of the 
Teacher and of his disciples 

We have already remarked in a previous article (Bharhut 
Jatakas in a New Light®) that these Jataka stories were utilised 
in the Buddhavamsa and CariyS-pitaka in better forms and with 
higher morals than their originals, to show the training period 
of the Bodhisatta and that they were not called Jatakas but 
cariyas though they included animal births. In the * Milinda ’ 
the Jataka stories also not called JStakas, were similarly mani¬ 
pulated to show the high moral conduct of the Bodhisatta 
especially in relation to the opposite tendency of his antagonist 
Devadatta in their previous births, including animal births to a 
greater extent. But, at any rate, any and every story of the 
J&taka collection was not regarded as a Bodhisatta Jstaka, which 
as a rule, was only applicable to the case of those with very 
high morals as befitting the career of a would-be Buddha. The 
forced usage of every Jataka as a Bodhisatta Jataka in the 

' " DfpaokarapSdamtilasinio hi katftbhinihftrassa Mabisattaasa j&va Veaaantara 
attabblvt oavitTa Taaitapure nibbatti tftva pavatto kath&maggo DOremd&naqi Dfima *’ 

" Apappak&dim parfi jitakani Mahesini 
Ytoi yesQ oiraip SattbS lokanittbarapatthiko 
ananie bodhiaambbire panp&oesi o&yako.*’ 

-nidinakatbi. F. Vol. I. pp. 1.2. 

* The Coleatta JSaataio. Aagoat, 1928. 
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Jfttaka A^tihakathS of the 5th century A.D. in Ceylon, has to a 
great extent deteriorated the original simplicity and therefore 
the historical importance of these stories as will be evident from 
a comparision of the identical stories with or without the 
Bodhisatta as found in the Jstaka AtthakathS and Dhammapada 
Atthakatha respectively. 

From examples already quoted, it will be found that the 
J§>takaB of Dhammapada Atthakatha group themselves into 
five separate classes representing different stages of development 
according as they illustrate (X) only morals, (2) the previous 
careers of people other than the Teacher, (3) the previous 
career of his disciples in connection with which his own past 
life is slightly touched, (4) the previous career of the Teacher 
as tlie hero of a story, and (5) the exalted life of the Bodhisatta. 

Class (A) .-—The following ‘ JStakas ’ having no bearing 
on the previous life of any one connected with the occasion, 
illustrate only morals ; — 

(1) and (^) Latukikft Jataka and Vattaka Jataka (Vol. I, 
Pt. I, p. 55) in which it is pointed out that " united we stand, 
divided we fall.’ 

(3) Upasalhaka Jataka (Vol. II, pp. 98-99) showing that 
there is no place free from death. 

(I) Valodaka Jataka (Vol. II, pp. 155-^0) inculcating that 
wise men are never moved by the ups and downs of life. 

(5) MandhStu Jataka (Vol. Ill, p. 240) showing that 
there is no contentment in sensual enjoyment. 

(6) Uraga Jataka (Vol. Ill, p. 271) illustrating that the 
wise are not affected by the removal from their midst of their 
dearest relations through death, a condition which is inevitable. 

And (7) Matuposakanagaraja Jataka (Vol. IV, p. 13) point- 
out that serving parents was an ancient virtue. 

Class (B) :“^The Jatakas of this class, in addition to serving 
as moral lessons, were each spoken with reference to the past 
story of a character or characters other than the Teacher deter- 
minutlg their present characters and may be looked upon as 
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iliastratioiis of the doctrine of Karina affecting all creatures. 
They are the following :— 

(1) Pifigala Jataka spoken with reference to Bevadatta’s 
cruelty (Vol. I, Ft. I, pp. 149-50). 

(2) Ubhatobhattha JS>taka spoken with reference to 
Bevadatta’s loss of support (Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 146), of. F. Vol. I, 
pp. 482-83). 

(3) Kutidusaka Jataka with regard to the conduct of 
Mahakassapa and of his two disciples in a previous birth (Vol, 
II, pp. 22-23). 

(4) Tujjdila JStaka spoken with reference to the previous lives 
of a group of bhikkhus who became arahats upon hearing a 
sermon (Vol. II, pp. 32-33). 

(5) Alinacitta .TStaka spoken regarding the previous lives of 
Eadhathera and Sariputta (Vol. II, p. 106). 

(6) Salika Jataka spoken with reference to the past life of a 
fowler in relation to a ‘bhikkhu’ (Vol. Ill, p. 33). 

(7) Kumbha Jataka spoken regarding the conduct of 
drunken girls in the presence of the Buddha in a previous birth 
(Vol. Ill, p. 103). 

(8) Udda Jataka spoken with reference to the previous con¬ 
duct of Upananda Sakyaputta and of two monks quarrelling over 
the possession of a valuable blanket and two upper-robes 
(Vol. Ill, p. 141). 

(9) Parosahassa Jataka spoken regarding the eloquence of 
Sariputta in a previous birth (Vol. Ill, p. 230). 

(10) Nataitthi Jataka explaining the previous life of 
Rohini, a sister of Thera Sariputta (Vol. Ill, p. 297). 

(11) Sakara Jataka spoken with reference to the conduct of 
Sariputta towards Luludayi in a previous birth (Vol. Ill, pp. 
346-47). 

(12) Katahaka Jataka spoken regarding the previous life of 
the monk Tissadahara (Vol. HI, pp. 358-59). 

(13) Kaka Jataka spoken with reference to the conduct of 
several bhikkhus at the death of a female lay disciple who had 
served them well when alive (Vol. Ill, p. 423). 
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(14) Bahiibhani) JStaka spoken in illustration of the past 
life of the talkative Kokalika bhikkhu (VoL IV, pp. 91*92). 

(16) Mabil&mukba JStaka, containing the story of an 
elephant illustrating the frivolous nature of a certain monk in 
a past existence (Vol. IV, pp. 96-97). 

The principal characteristic of these jatakas is that they 
are perfectly free from any reference to the previous life of the 
Teacher or to any career of the Bodhisatta. The fact, that 
without a past life of the Teacher or the Bodhisatta these stories 
were recognised as ^ Jstakas,' is sufficient to establish the con¬ 
tention that originally they were fables serving as moral lessons 
for mankind. In the second stage, t.c., in the time of the 
Buddha, they were used both for moral lessons and for illustrat¬ 
ing the doctnne of Karma forming the back-bone of his religion 
with reference to particular people. 

Class (C):—Our next class of Jatakas will be those as are 
given in contracted forms in verse with a view to illustrating 
other peoples’ conduct in connection with which the past life of 
the Teacher is only implied and is not expressly mentioned. 
They are:— 

(1) liakkhana J&taka spoken regarding Sariputta as a son 
of the Buddha in a previous birth (Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 143-44) 
—c/ P. I, p. 144). 

(2) Viraka Jataka spoken regarding Devadatta’s imitation 
ot the Teacher in a previous birth (Vol. I, Pt I, p. 144)—‘c/. 
P. II, p. 150. 

(3) Garula Jataka spoken for the same purpose as above 
(Vol. 1, Pt. I. p. 144)—c/ F. II, p. 163. 

(4) Virocana Jataka Do (Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 145) 

—c/. P I, p. 490, 

(5) Kuruhgamiga Jataka spoken regarding Devadatta’s 
attempt to murder the Buddha in a previous birth (Vol, I, Pt. 1, 
p. 145)---c/. P. I, p. 173. 

(0) Javasakuna JStaka spoken regarding Dqyadatta's un¬ 
gratefulness in a previous birth (Vol I; Pt. I, p. 140), 
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(7) Ka^hausabha Jfttaka spoken with regard to the inabi¬ 
lity of other people to bear the burden of the Teacher in a previ¬ 
ous birth (Vol in, p. 912^13). 

(6) KandivisSla Jataka spoken for the same purpose as 
above (Vol, III, pp, 212-13). 

(9) Kundakasindhavapotaka Jataka spoken with reference 
to the Teacher’s accepting from Punna a meal consisting of 
cakes in a previous birth (Vol. Ill, p. 325). 

(10) *Yatha nadi ca pantho’ Jataka (cf. Anabhirati Jataka 
of F. I, p. 301) spoken with reference to the inconsistent nature 
of women as explained by the Teacher in a previous birth (Vol. 
Ill, p. 349). 

(11) Simple reference to Vessantara Jataka in prose illus- 
4rating a particular miraculous power of the Teacher while he 
was bom as prince Vessantara in a previous birth (Vol. Ill, p. 
164). 

These Jatakas, all of which excepting No. 11, are given in 
verse, present the Teacher in an additional note attached to each, 
in a form less prominent than his associates the depicting of 
whose characters appears to be the main object of the author. 
In them the character of the Teacher as expressed in prose 
undoubtedly serves as the background to the forefront of which 
his satellites are made to appear in deeper colour than himself. 
The mention of ‘idatp’ or ’imam' or *adi’ Jataka immediately 
after the verse of each having practically no reference to the 
previous life of the Teacher or the Bodhisatta, further corro¬ 
borates the fact of the existence of Jstakas in verse embodying 
independent stories. 

Class (D) ;—^In this group will be placed such JAtakas 
as contain in the WitthSra’ or Samodhftna parts of each the 
identification of the principal hero with the Teacher in a past 
existence but having in the narrative part, wherever it is found, 
' no reference to him at all neither he is called the Bodhisattva 
in the Samodhftna. These are 

(X) Kappata Jataka (Vol. I,Pt. I, pp. 123-26) ; (2) Bukkha- 
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devm maka (Vol H PP- ; (3) Babbu JStaka (Voh II, 
p; im) ; (4) AkftlarSvikukkuta JStaka (Vol. HI> p. X43); (5) 
Nigrpdba JStaka (Vol. Ill, p. 148) ; (6) Varanakatthabbanja 
Jataka (Vol. Ill, p. 409); (7) Saijkha Jataka (Vol. Ill, pp. 445- 
48); (8) Oulladhanuggha Jstaka (Vol. IV, pp. 66-67) ; (9) 
Godharaja Jataka (Vol. IV, pp. 154-66) ; (10) Vatamiga Jataka 
(Vol. IV, pp. 198-99); (11) Cullasetthi Jataka (Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 
260-64) ; (12) Suva Jataka (Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 284-86) ; (13) 
Kuddalapandita Jataka (Vol. I, Pt.II, pp. 311-13) ; (14) Kesava 
Jataka (Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 342-45) and (16) Somadatta Jataka 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 124-26). 

‘ The narrative parts, of these Jatakas having no mention 
of the Teacher constitute independent stories and, the identi¬ 
fication which occurs in the Samodhana parts, apparently 
seems to be the result of an after-thought. 

The * Samodhana,’ the narrative part of which is not given, of 
the verse Jfttaka mentioned on page 319, Vol. Ill, contains refer¬ 
ence to 600 )i< 3 «= 1600 births of the teacher as a member of the 
same family standing in close relation to a certain Brahmin 
and his wife living in Ssketa and is in agreement with the 
account of the same Jataka (Saketa Jataka, F. I, pp. 308-10) 
in Jfitaka AtthakathS. 

The separate arrangement of these Jstakas as distinguised 
from the list of Bodhisatta Jatakas containing the Bodhisatta in 
their narrative parts to be given next, will no doubt testify to 
the fact that even in the 6th century A. D. the Bodhisatta 
idea in every birth story, be it of the Teacher in a different 
capacity, had not commended itself to the talents of the great 
scholars of Ceylon. As a matter of fact, the ideal of the 
Bodhisatta, as will be evident from the Bodhisatta J&takas 
^coming next, appears to be much higher than that of an ordi* 
dinry JAtaka of the Teacher. The Bodhisatta Jatakas invariably 
very lofty moral and their percentage in the liat 
k p^ ^work is very small being H per emit; 
in the opinion of the author'of the 
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Dbammapada AttbakatbB, it seemed that the Bodhisatta exis- 
tCDce of the Teacher was of a far nobler type than bis ordinary 
existence in a previous birth. 

Class (E):—This group includes only the Bodhisatta 
Jatakas with a short note on the moral contained in each 

(1) Hatthinaga Jataka (Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 80-82) in which 
the Bodhisatta then born as the leader of a herd of elephants 
forgives his deadliest foe out of regard for the yellow robe which 
he had on. 

(2) Devadhamma Jataka (Vol. Ill, pp. 73-77) in which 
the Bodhisatta then born as MahiipsSsaka kumara saves the 
lives of his two younger brothers from the wrath of a mighty 
Yakkha by instructing him in the ‘Devadhamna’ or the religion 
of ^ods. 

(3) Mahapaduma Jataka (Vol. Ill, pp, 181-82) in which 
the Bodhisatta bom as a prince, rejected the immoral proposal 
of his step-mother, at whose instigation he was ordered by his 
father to be thrown down from a precipice and was rescued by 
a Naga king receiving him on his broad hood. 

(4) Duggatagahapati Jataka (Vol. IV, pp. 54-55). In 
this birth the Bodhisatta born as a poor Brahmim yearned for 
cultivating *jhana’ and *abhinna‘ in a forest and stepped 
out of his home leaving his young child and wife asleep at night. 

(5) Kurudhamma Jataka (Vol. IV, pp. ’ 8-89). The 
Bodhisatta born as a righteous monarch observed in this 
existence, the ‘Kurudhamma’ or the practice of the five pre¬ 
cepts and by his example and gifts especially of a white 
elephant, saved the kingdom of Kalinga from drought and 
famine. 

(6) KhadirangSra Jataka (Vol. I, Pt. 11, p. 447). It is 
emphasised in this Jataka that the Bodhisatta birth of the 
Teacher causing lotuses to rise from a heap of ashes, was equally 
wonderful and dignified. 

Thus, in.the afore-mentioned groups we have successfully 
traced the manipulation of JStakas. as an exponent o| 
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Buddhism in several stages. It is now clear that the Bodhi* 
satta idea was not an inherent feature of the original JBtakas, 
Moreover, the fact, that they were utilised in more developed 
forms when associated with the Teacher, in early Nikayas, as 
'Suttantas' or 'Bhutapubbas' or ‘Apadanas,* in *Oariyapitaka,’ 
as ‘oariya’ stories, and in the ‘Milinda, * as narratives without 
the title Jataka,—seems to strengthen our conclusion that 
originally popular folklores went under the name of Jatakas 
which early Buddhism in its desire to avoid vulgarity in connec¬ 
tion with the life of the Teacher, shunned as much as possible; 
and it was not until some time after the beginning of the 

Christian era, that the JStakas came to be directly associated 

* 

with his life. Even then, only the more enlightened Jatakas 
were regarded as the previous birth stories of the Teacher or 
of his Bodhisatta. 

We shall now conclude, adding a short note on their 
nomenclature. It appears from his modes of presentation 
that the author is perfectly silent over the nomenclature of 
most of the Jatakas he has quoted. By simply stating that 
the jataka is concluded, he has left the task of selecting the 
title entirely to the fancy of his readers. In the case where he 
mentions one, as in the Bahubhani Jataka, it appears to be 
at variance with the title of the corresponding Jataka in Jataka 
Atthakatha having Kacchapa Jataka instead. This omission 
or variation, whatever it is, can only be accounted for by the 
fact that the exact titles of these Jatakas were not yet settled. 
It becomes apparent then, that originally the verse-Jatakas 
existing in the form of an anthology like the verses of the 
Dhammapada, had no titles to distinguish them and individual 
authors when utilising them in their works, gave such titles 
to them as, in their opinion, suited best their narrative parts 
mostly remaining implicit rather than explicit.' The most 

jj^ ctoBoniofcl JRfcik* wat a TairwB.Jfttaka, aod handed 'down in different Ifoa. 

J**eka.Atthakalbi, which ooneiats of GSlbSa and proee”—Prof. If, 
Ip hie ictloie already tefened to. 
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correct way of designating these verse-Jfttakas, would be, to 
call them after the first two or three words with which each 
begins, a suggestion having foundation in the fact that a 
particular pillar-Jfttaka of Bhftrhut (‘Yam bramaijo avayesi* 
Jataka) is exactly designated by the first three words of the 
verse it contains. Thus, the nomenclature! in most cases, 
happens to be a good indicator of the stage to which a JStaka 
belongs and also of the ideal which it sets up. 
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THE ANNUAL OONVOCATION OF THE DACCA 

UmVBRSlTY 

I.—The Yice'Chancellor’s Address'.^ 

Your Excellency and Chancellor, 

It gives me very great pleasure to again. welcome you to 
preside at tbe Convocation) of the University. Since you 
became Chancellor you have taken a deep personal interest in 
the progress of the institution and the welfare of its students.; 
In session 1927-28 you presented a magnificent cup to be 
awarded annually to the victor ludorum in athletics, and during 
the past session you showed in a very helpful way your interest 
in the academic activities of the University by presenting a 
Chancellor’s gold medal and prize which will be awarded 
annually to the successful competitor in an essay competition. 
All members of the University are grateful to Your Excellency 
for the encouragement you are thus giving to the students. 

There are signs that the University is on its academic side 
making steady progress. Certain members of the University 
have achieved during the session notable academic successes. 
An old student, Mr. Moazzam Hossain, has recently obtained 
the Ph.D. degree of the University of Oxford. Mr. Hossain. 
took his M.A. degree in Arabic in 1924 and, after working for 
a session as a research scholar in the University, proceeded to 
Oxford with a State scholarship from the Government of Bengal. 
In February last the University was honoured by a visit from 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth, Laudian Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Oxford, who directed the studies of Dr. Hos- 
sam in Oxford, and he spoke very highly of the work which 
Dr. Hossain had done. Two other students of the University 

i P*of6Bsor O, H. Lftoglc^t yice.Cfaaace{lori UaiTwraity, 
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have gone to Europe for further study.- Mr. Abdul Hakim, 
who was awarded the Lytton Muslim Scholarship in 1928, 
which was supplemented by the Sir Salimullah Ovferse^ 
Scholarship given by the Nawab of Dacca is now in Cambridge 
reading for the Mathematical tripos ; and Miss Fazilatnnnessa, 
who obtained the M.A. degree in Mathematics in the First 
Class, is in London undergoing a training in Education. 
Further, Mr. Satyendra Nath Eoy, Lecturer in the Department 
of English, has^'fecently been awarded the degree of Ph.D. by 
the University of London ; and Mr. Kalipada Basu, Lecturer 
in the Department of Chemistry, has been awarded a research 
scholarship by the German Academy at Munich. This scholar¬ 
ship was open to all Indian students, and there were candidates 
from most of the Indian Universities as well as from Indians 
staying abroad. In addition to the above towards the end of 
the session three theses were submitted to the Academic Council 
for the degree of doctor : two from old students of the Univer¬ 
sity and one from a member of the University staff. The 
opinions of the various Boards of Examiners have not yet been 
received, but the submission of the theses is an indication of 
the higher work that is being done. 

Another sign of progress is the activities of the societies 
that have been formed by the various Departments of the 
University. There are now eight such societies, two of which 
—the Law and Mathematical Societies—came into being during 
the past session. Between forty and fifty meetings were 
arranged by these departmental societies during the session and 
many interesting and important papers were read and discussed. 

The admissions to the various University courses also indi¬ 
cate progress. There has been a considerable increase in the 
total number of student admitted to the University this session 
and the number of students reading in courses for. Honours and 
Mast^fa degrees js greater than in any previous session. There 
has al^ beish an inorei^e in the number of women students 
. ^hich ia ^ highest yet reached in any session. 
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Further, certain members of the University staff have either 
published books or their work has in other ways received public 
recognition. Among the books published are the following ;— 

(ij The Vakroktijivita, a treatise on Sanskrit Poetics, 
published in Calcutta Oriental Series, and (Kichaka- 
Vadha) a Sanskrit (Samaka) Kavya of the 10-llth 
Century A.D., published by the Dacca University by 
Dr. S. K. De, Head of the Department of Sanskrit 
and Bengali. 

(2) Les Chants Mystiques (de Kanha et de Saraha), 

published in Paris, by Dr. Md. Sahidullah of the 
Department of Sanskrit and Bengali. 

(3) A History of Mogul North-East Frontier Policy, by 

Mr. S. N. Bhattacharyya of the Department of 
History. 

in addition to these, a hook by Mr. P. K. Guha of the 
Department of English on Tragic Relief” has been accepted 
for publication by the Oxford University Press, and Mr. Khirode 
Chandra Mukherjee of the Department of Philosophy has been 
awarded the Mouat Gold Medal for 1929 by the University of 
Calcutta for his research work on the ** Instincts.” 

As in previous years also, a large number of papers have 
been published from the various departments in recognised 
journals, and particulars of these are given in the Annual 
Report. It may also be mentioned that Prof. S. N. Bose was 
invited to preside over the Physics and Mathematics Section of 
the Indian Science Congress held at Madras in January. His 
address is published in the Proceedings of the Congress. 

But the University has not only made progress on its 
academic side. Very considerable progress has also been made 
in the development of corporate life among its students. In 
each of the three Halls there is a Students* Union which is 
c^teqUed by a Council of students. The Provosts of the res- 
|j^^ve ,|h^s are the Presidents of these Councils but there are 
^ice-Presidents and they are entrusted with very large 
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powers and respoDBibilities. The Common Booms, the Literary 
and Debating Societies, Social Service Leagues, Dramatic 
Associations, and the Athletic Clubs, are placed under the 
control of the Councils and of the Athletic Committees which 
are also composed mainly of students. Thus the students of 
the Halls are taught that they possess a common life, which is 
interesting, enjoyable and valuable, and that the extent to which 
they derive advantage from this depends largely upon them¬ 
selves. All the Provosts testify to the enthusiasm and zeal with 
which the students as a whole have entered into this common 
life. They write that all the usual activities have continued to 
evoke genuine sympathy and response from the students, and 
they testify to the growing power of organizing and of a sense 
„of responsibility which is becoming manifest in their leaders. 
It is not possible to describe the activities of the students in 
their Halls in any detail, but one or two points may be men¬ 
tioned that indicate the vigour, reality, and usefulness of these. 
The elections of the Vice-Presidents and members of the 
Students’ Councils which take place annually cause very great 
excitement and are carried on almost with the keenness of 
political contests. All who have any experience of these elec¬ 
tions know how much the students appreciate the privilege and 
the prestige which membership of their Councils confers. 
Then the Social Service Leagues are now carrying on excellent 
night schools, especially those of the Jagannath and Muslim 
Halls. Further the League of the Jagannath Hall has done 
much for the improvement of the village of Kazirbagh in which 
they have worked for several years, and the Leagues of the 
three Halls have now formed a Committee to elaborate a plan 
for the study of three other villages and for organizing social 
work in them. During the past year also the Social Service 
League of the Dacca Hall organized a Social Service Exhibition 
in connection with which a number of lectures on social subjects 
were delivered. The arrangements for this exhibition were 
made almost entirely by the students. 
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A very striking illustrationt of the sense of corporate rAspon- 
sibility and ioyalty was given by the Btudents of the Dacca Halt 
on the oc«5asion of the second annual gathering of. the Dacca 
College and Dacca Hall Old Boys’ Association. These meetings 
were held in March last under the presidency of Mr. Kumod 
Bandhu Bose, and they included a general meeting in the after¬ 
noon addressed by the President, a dramatic performance, and 
a dinner in the Hall quadrangle at which about 600 old boys 
and others were present. This very successful re-union could 
not have been organized and carried through but for the willing 
and unselfish co-operation of the present students of the Hall. 
'They provided the entertainment in the afternoon and made 
arrangements for and served the dinner in the evening, doing 
this in the most spontaneous and joyous manner. It is evident 
that they are proud of the bond which unites them with 
students of past generations and value the traditions which they 
inherit. 


Another sign of the growing sense of a common life is the 
breaking down of caste in the Halls. In the Muslim Hall there 
has always been a common table where the students dine toge¬ 
ther, and, since the foundation of the University they have 
arranged an annual dinner to which they have generously invit¬ 
ed many Hindu and European guests. Until recently such a 
gathering was not possible in either of the Hindu Halls. Now, 
however, caste-distinction in'such matters as the taking of food 
and the performing of worship in common has practically 
disappeared in the Hindu Halls, despite the fact that students 
of the depressed classes—the so-called untouchables—are ad¬ 
mitted. During the past session dinners were arranged in both 
the Dacca and Jagannath Halls at which I had the privilege of 
being present. These were attended by practically all the stu¬ 


dents and members of the staff of the respective Halls and many 

Pro^ out,, this ; growing 
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buiby comiag into contact with the normal life of the students 
and experiencing their changed outlook in respect to their 
relations to one another and to the Hall. Hall and Inter-Hall 
problems are considered and discussed by them with a zeal and 
earnestness that is very marked. 

The development of a similar feeling for the University as 
a whole is more difficult, but something has been done in this 
direction. Naturally the genuine sense of membership of the 
University as distinct from the Hall will come later, for the 
fact that students are living together in the Halls promotes 
their sense of fellowship and common responsibility. Never¬ 
theless a beginning has been made and I am convinced that in 
time loyalty to the University will be as genuine as loyalty to 
the Hall. For four sessions now there has been a University 
Students’ Union, which has maintained a Common Boom, 
arranged debates and literary meetings, held speech competi¬ 
tions, and published a University Journal. During the past 
session the Union extended its activities in two directions. It 
staged a drama in which actors from the three Halls took part 
and organized a speech competition open to competitors from 
all the colleges of Bengal and Assam. Both these functions 
elicited great enthusiasm and were carried through very success¬ 
fully. Further, the record for the University Athletic Club 
was better last session than in previous sessions, the University 
team winning two trophies : the Ronaldhsay Shield for football 
and the Sen and Sen Cup for cricket. Undoubtedly Your 
Excellency’s keen interest in this side of their activities has 
made an appeal to the students. The University Training 
Corps also has been a means of bringing together students from 
the different Halls. The two platoons which were formed in 
July last met regularly for parade during the session under the 
commsmd of Captain Michael West with the assistance of 
Captain Groom, Adjutant of the Eastern Bengal Bifles. A 
very successful University Training Corps Camp was held in 
Jafiukry and here members of the three Halls who belong to t|je 
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Corps lived and worked together for about a fortnight. Major 
Keene who inspected the Corps during Camp was very satisfied 
with the work done, and the thanks of the University are due 
to Captain West and Captain Groom for their effective service. 

While indicating the striking advance in the development 
of corporate life among University students, I would like to 
point to two possible dangers. The first springs from the real 
enthusiasm which students possess for their Halls. A 
student’s feeling for his Hall and his concern for its prestige 
sometimes obscures his sense of membership of the Univer¬ 
sity. He finds it difficult to place the University before 
his Hall, and to see that the best interest of his Hall is 
only served when he seeks the welfare of the University as a 
whole. Secondly, students are at the present time sometimes 
inclined to look upon those in authority, either in the University 
or in the Hall, with a certain suspicion and distrust. Happily this 
- is not frequently the case in Dacca where the prevailing feeling is 
, one of trust and confidence. I would like to remind the students, 
however, that the University authorities, in creating and foster¬ 
ing the self-governing student institutions to which I have 
referred, have placed in them a large measure of trust. They 
have adopted this policy in the assurance that by granting to 
students freedom and in trusting them with responsibility, they 
are enabling them to develop their powers and to become useful 
members of society. Now having placed confidence in the 
students they look for confidence in return and expect that 
students will .use the freedom they have been given for the best 
interests of the University. Nothing can help the University 
more than the enthusiasm, attachment, and loyalty of its 
students, and their faith, in what it is at present accomplishing 
and in its future. 

Towards the end of last session, two statements on the 
financial position of the University were submitted to Your 
Excelfency’s Government by the Executive Council. The first 
shows tlie capital expenditure which, in the opinion of the 







Council, should lae incurred in the two sessions, and t^e 
Se^nd, the rwurring expenditure which is necessary for the 
next five years. The statements demonstrate that additional 
feaneial provision for the University is necessary, but they also 
indicate that the total amount required is not greater than 
that contemplated by the expert bodies of educationists who 
have, from time to time, advised your Excellency’s Government 
on the problem of establishing ^ University in Dacca. We are 
confident that these statements will receive the careful and 
sympathetic consideration of Your Excellency and of your 
Government. 

I wish also to mention that the University authorities have 
been very disappointed at the delay in putting into operation the 
scheme for establishing a Department of Botany and Bac¬ 
teriology with a view to co-operating with the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of organizing higher education in 
Agriculture in Dacca. The importance of this scheme has been 
urged in the last three Convocation addresses, and it has been 
given administrative approval by your Government. The 
Executive Council sincerely hope that it will be possible for 
Government to finance the scheme in the next financial year. 

The question of the control of Intermediate education in 
the Dacca area and of Secondary Education throughout the 
Province is still engaging the attention of educational authorities 
in Dacca. The views of the University on this question were 
expressed in my last address and these have been communicated 
to Government. I only wish here again to express the hope 
that the University will be taken into consultation when final 
decisions are arrived at by Government on these problems. 

During the past session the Executive Council has been 
strengthened by the addition of two members elected under 
section 3 (i), (ii?) and (v) of the Statutes by the Court. The 
Council are confident that the increase in the number of re¬ 
presentatives of public opinion who possess an intimate know¬ 
ledge of the problems with which the University is faced and 
■‘r-U: ' 
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who ajre willing to give time to its administration will be to the 
benefit of the University, and they cordially welcome the addi¬ 
tional members. 

We regret to announce that during the past session the 
University has lost the services of three valuable members of the 
staff: Professor A. Siddiqi, the Head of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, has been obliged to take leave for 
two years and for this period has, with the permission of the 
University, accepted the Professorship of Arabic in the Univer¬ 
sity of Allahabad. Mr. P. C. Mukherjee, a senior Lecturer 
in History, has reverted to Government service and is now a 
District Inspector of Schools ; and Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmad, 
University Librarian and House Tutor of the Muslim Hall, has 
been appointed Begistrar of the University of Aligarh. On 
behalf of the University I would like to express warm apprecia¬ 
tion of the loyal service rendered by these gentlemen. 

Professor Guseppe Tucci of the University of Borne, who 
was residing in Dacca for more than two sessions, left at the 
end of April. During the session he delivered three public 
lectures on his journey to Leh and he continued to direct the 
studies of two research students. The association of this 
distinguished Italian scholar with the University has been a 
unique privilege and our sincere thanks are due to him. The 
University is also indebted to two other distinguished scholars 
who visited Dacca for the purpose of delivering public lectures : 
Sir P. C. Bay of Calcutta delivered two lectures at the end of 
January and the beginning of February, and Professor D. S. 
Margoljouth of Oxford lectured on the general characteristics of 
Arabic Historical Literature in February. Further a number 
of public lectures were again delivered by members of the staff. 

Professor B. C. Majumdar, Head of the Department of 
History and Provost of the Jagannath Hall, and Dr, J. 0. 
Sinha, Head of the Department of Fconomics and Politics, 
have now returned from leave abroad. While in Europe 
prbfeesor Majumdar represented the University as a delegate at 
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the seventeemth International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Oxford, and Dr. Sinha was invited to lecture at Cambridge and 
Dundee. Since returning Dr. Sinha has been appointed by the 
Government of Bengal as a member of the Provincial Com¬ 
mittee for the Government of India Banking Enquiry. We 
congratulate Dr. Sinha upon his appointment to this Committee 
but regret that it will be necessary for him to be away from 
the University for another prolonged period. 

The Treasurer, Hai Sasanka Comar Ghose Bahadur, C.I.E., 
accepted re-appointment by the Chancellor to his' office for 
another year from the 1st of January. On behalf of the Uni¬ 
versity I wish again to thank him for his loyal and valued 
service and to congratulate him most warmly on the honour 
which he has received from His Majesty the King Emperor. 
The appreciation by Government of his public spirit and ability 
has given every member of the University great satisfaction. 

I wish also to * acknowledge a very generous dona¬ 
tion of books to the University which has been re¬ 
ceived from Khan Bahadur Maulvi Chowdhuri Kazim- 
uddjn Ahmad Siddiqui, Zemindar of Baliadi. When it was 
known that His Excellency the Viceroy intended to visit the 
University, the Khan Bahadur intimated that he wished to 
present 800 valuable books and manuscripts in Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu and Turkish to commemorate the occasion. He subse¬ 
quently gave these to the University unconditionally. The 
thanks of the University are due to the Khan Bahadur for his 
valuable gift. 

I have referred to some features of the past session which 
on looking back strike me as indicating progress. If I am right 
in this assumption I am convinced that this progress has been 
attained only by the loyal co-operation of the staff and students, 
as well as of the members of the Executive Council who have 
given to the University ungrudgingly so much of their time and 
thought. 
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In conclusion, on behalf of the University, I sincerely con¬ 
gratulate all those who have to-day received from the Chancellor 
their degrees. Some of you have now finished your course in 
the University and are entering upon duties and responsibilities 
in a wider sphere. I hope you will carry with you pleasant 
and precious memories of the time you have spent here, and 
that the training and experience you have received will help you 
to make your way successfully in life. 
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n,—His Excellency The Chancellor’s Address.^ 

Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

t ^ 1 . 

This is the third occasion on which it has been my privi¬ 
lege, as Chancellor, to preside over the annual Convocation of 
this University. I look forward to this opportunity of meeting 
the staff and the members of the University and of hearing 
from the Vice-Chancellor something of the life of the past year 
and of the progress which has been made. I also welcome the 
opportunity of handing the certificates to those students whO' 
have graduated and been awarded their degrees. I offer them 
my sincere congratulations on their success and I hope the time 
they have spent at this University has been beneficial and plea¬ 
sant and that their recollection of their life here will keep alive 
their interest in the University. 

I wish them success in their future life and trust that the 
knowledge they have gained at Dacca will enable them to render 
useful.service to their country. 

You were good enough, Vice-Chancellor, to refer to the 
encouragement I have been privileged to offer by way of a prize 
for proficiency in two sides of University life—study and recrea¬ 
tion. I can bestow my congratulations upon the winner of lihe 
ChanceHor’s medal for an English Essay and the Victor ludorum 
with equal satisfaction. There is no reason why both the prizes 
should not be obtained by the same person. I hope some day 
this may happen and I shall await such an occasion with much 
interest. 

The Victor ludorum is I believe the selection of the 
students, so I suppose there can be no doubt as to the title. I 

* Oeijvered bj Hl« Esselleiu^ at the Daooa Uoiventty GoovooiUod qb Auguat, 
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would just ask hiril so to use his prowess in athletics as to be an 
example and encouragement to others. 

I have read the essay which won the Medal, with interest 
and pleasure and I congratulate Mr. Monmotho Nath Ghose 
upon his success. The essay would appear to indicate consi¬ 
derable literary gifts, which I hope he will make good use of and 
that they will bring him a just reward. 

I am glad to hear of the satisfactory records of the Athletic 
Olub and their success both in Football and in Cricket competi • 
tions. Recreation must play an important part in the successful 
corporate life of a University. 

It is your custom, Vice-Chancellor, on this occasion to give 
a record of the progress which has been made in connection 
with the various activities of this University, during the past 
year. We have listened to your account with interest and satis¬ 
faction. You refer to the success of old students which has 
been attained at the English Universities, and which must be 
a source of gratification and pride to their fnother University. 
You also refer to the successful development of Societies which 
have been formed in connection with the various departments 
of the University and which are well supported and appreciated 
by the students. You also reminded us that Professor S. N. 
Bose had been honoured by being invited to preside over the 
Physics and Mathematics section of the Indian Science Congress 
at Madras—an honour which was well deserved and was equally 
well carried. Bistinctiori for the staff of such a kind should be a 
matter of special satisfaction! to all connected with this University. 

I ahowld like also at this stage to congratulate Dr. Sinha, 
who has been appointed a member of the important Provincial 
Committee for the Government of India Banking Enquiry; and 
I must again express our appreciation to Rai Sasanka Coomar 
Ghose Bahadur, for his continued valuable services as Treasurer 
of the University. I take this opportunity of offering him my 
sine^e congratulations upon the well-earned honour wlaich has 
litelv been bestowed upon him. 
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I should also like to add ay expressions of gratitude to 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Chowdhuri Kazimuddin Ahmed Siddiqui, 
for his very handsome and valuable gift of books and manus¬ 
cripts. I understand this gift was in the first instance proposed 
in honour of the Viceroy’s visit: I feel sure that His Excell¬ 
ency Lord Irwin would like me to express his personal thanks 
for this generous consideration. 

Vice-Chancellor, you naturally dwell at some length on the 
development of corporate life amongst the students, the progress 
in this direction appears to give you just cause for satisfaction. 
It is gratifying to note that corporate life at Dacca has made 
such rapid strides in the short history of the University and that 
many prejudices are melting away before common fellowship in 
the University as a wdiole. 

All the Halls appear to live together harmoniously, in a 
spirit of fellowship and under a sense of common responsibility. 

I like to hear of this enthusiasm for the various Halls. This is 
as it should be; but I appreciate your fear lest through excessive 
enthusiasm for the Hall, the University might be forgotten or 
its interests relegated to second place. The success of indivi¬ 
dual Hall will not assure the success of the University as a 
whole. The University should be able to depend upon the 
support and the interest of all its members, if it is satisfactorily 
to perform the functions for which it exists. I note with 
interest that you have thought well to encourage the students to 
carry the responsibility of managing their own institutions. It 
is whilst at the University that a young man has the first real 
chance of appreciating what responsibility means. A chance is 
offered for the expression of character and personality and the 
development of self-control and judgment, which should enable 
him to discern with some accuracy the truth from plausible 
absurdity. 

Such responsibility as is here imposed upon the student is 
a sure test, and the success and wisdom with which these insti¬ 
tutions are conducted should indicate that capacity for organi- 
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aatioli and wise direction wtiicii will be found of value in my 
calling wbich those concerned may take up in later life. % 
reposing this responsibility in the students you express a cdng- 
dence and trust which I hope will not prove to be misplaced, 
and that the confidence will be reciprocated. 

The general progress of the University which you are 
able to report no doubt justifies your desire to expand 
your activities. For this purpose you have submitted 
to Government proposals which would involve a considerable 
increase in capital and recurring expenditure. Government is 
the source to which you must turn so long as the interest of 
individuals well-disposed towards the University has not been 
aroused. Perhaps, you will be able to demonstrate that the 
ordinary progress of the University demands additional financial 
provision and that the amount required is not greater than was 
contemplated by those who advised Government on the problem 
of establishing this University. The financial position of this 
Presidency must be known to all who depend upon Government 
assistance. Government appreciate their duty of providing to 
the fullest possible extent out of provincial revenues, for educa¬ 
tion of all kinds throughout this Presidency, but they are 
always faced with the fact that the revenues cannot expand 
under the present financial settlement to the extent that would 
justify them in meeting, in a way they wish, even the legi¬ 
timate demands of progressive and satisfactory institutions. 

This is' Government’s position at present. What is in 
store for us in the near future, I canfiot predict, but in the 
revision .of the financial position of the Provinces which I pre¬ 
sume must be amongst the earliest and most important questions 
to be considered in connection with any new constitutional 
proposals, the position of Bengal must stand out as requiring 
immediate and drastic readjustment. Meanwhile you may be 
assured that the statements you have submitted are receiving 
daibful and aynipathefcic examination. . : - ^ 

uni^ratand your disappointment at the delay jn . 
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of a DepartmW of Botany and Baoteridogy* 
I nan asaum yon that Government fully appreciate the import- 
janoe of your proposals which would encourage students to turn 
their eyes towards the greatest and most important industry in 
India, and they are anxious to foster any scheme which through 
co-operation, with the Department, would lead to higher educa¬ 
tion in Agriculture. Administrative approval has already been 
giten to the scheme and the desirability of finding some way 
of financing it will not be lost sight of by Government. The 
chance of success of such a Department, in view of the proxi¬ 
mity of the University to the Government Farm, impresses me 
personally very much, and you may be assured of my personal 
interest in your proposals. 

.1 feel this University enjoys many advantages. 

Dacca is a teaching University, compactly concentrated in 
one area. You are strong in the opportunities of intimate social 
fellowship with close contact between teachers and students, 
and you enjoy opportunities close at hand of games and healthy 
physical activities. You are not hampered by the sentiment 
and vested interests that attach themselves to old institutions. 
You are free to mould your own future. Mould conditions 
aright and men will grow to fit them. It is not by accident or 
by chance but by set purpose after much deliberation and with 
high hopes, that Dacca University was created and fashioned in 
its present form. Those who created it were filled with the 
hope that a University, starting under such fair auspices would 
be able to make some distinctive contribution to the higher 
education of this Province. Such a contribution would have a 
double value. It would benefit the students who gather each 
year within your walls and in the end would have a powerful 
ip^uence on the character of the whole educational system of 
&ngal and on the tone of its public life. The success of this 
will be judged not by its academic achievement 
alone,. but by the measure in which it is able to create new 
tr^tmns of University life. A small residential University is a 

■■•'■"it' 
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comparatively new type in India. There are no precedents for 
you to follow, no examples to emulate. Whilst studying and 
examining the best methods and ideas which exist, you must 
endeavour to evolve new methods and create new ideas. 

A University must endeavour to give an education which 
strengthens mind and character and creates in a student a clear 
consciousness of what he knows and what he does not know. 
It is well to remember that education is something which begins 
and never ends and that you are constantly in a stage of learning 
and that it takes a long time before you can regard yourself as 
fit to sit in the seat of judgment. 

The University is making good progress. The encourage¬ 
ment you have received in the past must continue in the future. 
The progress ini the University depends upon the efforts of all 
its members and'I trust that all, especially the students, for 
whose benefit it primarily exists, will do their best to uphold its 
honour and safeguard its good name. 
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ALONE TO ALONE: 

I. 

I am in Thy debt, 0 Lord 
For this gift of life. 

But for this would I be aught , 

Joined in this love strife? 

Help me now this debt to pay 
—The debt that am I: 

Shall I be ready to pay myself? 

—This my heart's one cry— 

List! there comes reply :— 

When thy life for right is laid 

Then) Thy debt is truly paid.” 

II. 

What I call mine and I myself 
Are but trusts from thee. 

May I in joy what ’s Thine restore 
At slightest sign to me! 

0 Love reclaim Thy dirt-foul child, 

That wanders lost in darkness wild! 

III. 

Love and hate, life and death—Thy twins 
By Thee’s unfurl’d 
This glorious world 

By Thee reduced to loathsome ruins. 

Who Thou art and who I am— 

I wander in a maze» 
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My heart in sweetness iiunab. 

My tongue in wonder dumb 
In silence-livened praise. 

My heart hears all Thy glory sing. 

Thou the same midst thought and thing. 


IV. 


Whenever, Love, I look for Thee 
In darkness hidest Thou, 

0^ blow me out that I may live 
As Love for ever and now. 



Mohini Mohan Chattbrjee. 
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CATEGORIES OF SOCIETAL SPECULATION IN EUR- 
AMERICA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. 

From Herder to Sorokin (1776-1928). 

(c) East and West. 

1905. Discovery of the Kautilyan Arthasastra by Shanift- 
BMtry (Mysore) : invites the attention of the academic world to 
the secular, political and militaristic attainments of the ancient 
and medieval Hindus.^ 

1906. Okaknre, Japanese. Ideals of the East: He 
preaches the unity of Asia on the strength of Buddhism. 
In his judgment, spiritually East is different from the West 
in outlook of life. 

1907. Huntington, (1876- ), American. Pulse of Asia. 

Cwilisation and Climate (1918). World-Power and Evolution 
(1919): He offers a climatological interpretation of history. 
The problems of Turkey, Persia, Japan, etc., are discussed. 
Some of his postulates are as follows: “Mohammedanism 
favours immorality.” “Persians are prone to lying. He 
has popularised such chauvinistic and unscientific assump- 
ticms in regard to the East unsupported by objective and 

historical data. 

1908. Pownichi, Solus Populi (welfare of the People): 
Comparative study of Kamandaka, Hobbes and Machiavelli 


t Eef M«yer • D»l aUindiftcbe Booh von Welt ond Staf^bUen t ArthasAitti, 
tdpAig, IsSS. OASiskar. “Goman Tranaiation of tha Kautilyan Arthaaastta in tba 
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is presented Jbere. The common politicBl psychology of the 
Hindu, English and Italian philosophers is his theme. ^ 

1926. SylYain Levi, L* Inde et le Monde (India and 
the world); Indian civilization like all other ancient civili¬ 
zations was greatly a *‘collective work” of the en tire world. 
He lays stress in India’s intercourse with the peoples from 
the Mediterranean to the Pacific. Modern India should not 
attempt to isolate herself from the “movements of universal 
civilization. He considers it impossible for the Orient to 
borrow of the Occident its technical processes in order to 
imitate it, be its equal and finally to compete with it.” 
The ‘‘white race must, to speak in the manner of Kipling, 
accept the burden in a virile manner.” The book is alto¬ 
gether a chip of the traditional Orientalisme, i.e., study of 
things Oriental (ancient or modern) with the object of 
supporting colonialism and imperialism. 

1927. Katherine Mayo, American. Mother India. 

Her thesis reads as follows:—“There are perhaps cer¬ 
tain points on which—south, north, east and west—you 
can genaralize about India. Still more : that you can gene¬ 
ralize about the only matters in which we of the busy 
west will, to a man, sec our own concern.” And she 
ventures her “main generality” thus: “ The British ad¬ 

ministration of India, be it good, bad or indifferent, has 
nothing whatever to do with the conditions above indica¬ 
ted. Inertia, helplessness, lack of initiative and originality. 


Bef. Sarkar, Potitive Background of Hindu Sociology (1914) sappIemeDted by Hindu 
Achievements in Exact Science (1918), Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
(1922), Die Lebens-anschaung des Indere (1923). eatabliBbes ^the fondamental identitiea or 
Bimilaritiea in ideology and institutional life between the East and the West in pte-indus- 
trial epochs'—during welbisarked period. 

See the bibliographies on allied works printed in these books. Of. also Bottazzi '.Precursor 
UNiocolo Machiavells in India ed in OreeiaKautilya, Thucidide (Precursors of Machiavelli 
in India and Greede : Kautilya and Thucydide) 1.1914. HiUebrandt: Altindische Politik, 
Gona, 190S • Sarksr: "HSndu Politics in Italian" and "Methods and Problem in Hindu Poli. 
tical PhUesophy" in the Indian Historical Quaiterly, Calcutta. 1926-27. 
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lack of staying power and of sustained loyalties^ sterility 
of enthusiasm, weakness of Jife-vigor, itself—all are traits 
that truly characterize the Indian not only of to-day, but 
of long-past history.” 

She describes the vices and defects of the Indian people 
from the standpoint of the **white man’s burden” and com¬ 
mits the fallacies of all those previous anthropologists, cul¬ 
ture-historians, orientalists, sociologists and philosophers 
who have developed the social philosophy of imperialism 
and colonialism during the epoch of Eur-American aggression 
in the East. 

These fallacies have been classified and examined in 
The Futurism of Young Asia (1922) by the present author. 

- -They fall generally within three classes : (1) they do not 
take the same class of facts, (2) they do not apply the same 
method of interpretation to the data of the Orient as to those 
of the Occident, and (3) they compare the old conditions 
of the Orient with the latest achievements of the Occident. 
A reform of comparative sociology oni the lines indicated 
would lead to a revolution in our ideas about the relations 
between Asia and Eur-America. On the strength of positive 
achievements in ideology and in institutions (item by item) 
the leading historical forces, processes and stages are found 
to have been more or less uniform (no matter whether uni¬ 
linear or multilinear, divergent or convergent) in the East 
and the West. Whatever has happened in the economic 
sphere in Eur-America during the past half a century is 
bound also to happen more or less on similar and even identical 
lines in Asia and of course in India during the next generation 
or so.( Economic Development, 1926.) 

1928. General Wali, the Afghan Envoy, lectures at Cairo 
to the Egyptian Ministers and various other notables : 

The general awakening in the whole Orient, the unani¬ 
mous feeling of relationship and inter-alliance is notthe out¬ 
come of mere chance. Jt is prevailing all over the Orient 







of Taurus to tbB cedars of 

ibe fee^h^ts of the i*amir, ^tbe plains of Afghaniilaii, t0 tho \ 
wiHei^ess of Arabia to Mesopotamia, Persia, India, China, 
Siberb and Japan. 

The kingdoms of the Orient, in their new alliance and 
liberty, have no object but to get closer and nearer to the 
nations of Occident, in order that both sides might work and 
toil for the welfare, peace, and happiness of mankind. 

It is with a real feeling of pain and regret that I discover¬ 
ed, that the members of the League of Nations are altogether 
disconcerted and undecided as to the best means and methods 
to employ for the consolidation of world-wide peace. Unfortu¬ 
nately they have not as yet achieved any part of their great 
human mission, and I might be so optimistic as to state that 
the presumptive Asiatic League of Nations will greatly help 
the European League of Nations, and will influence them in the 
accomplishment of the said task. 1 trust that before long, I 
shall make my voice heard from the said League of Asiatic 
Nations, proclaiming that this task must and will be accom¬ 
plished. 

I feel great satisfaction in saying that, as a result of the 
recent visits of H. M. the King of Afghanistan, we have con¬ 
cluded friendship and relationship with the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment, Polish Government and the Republic of Switzerland. We 
had already treaties of friendship with the British Government, 
the Soviet Government, Italian Government, French Republic, 
German Government, Turkish Republic and Persian Govern¬ 
ment. 





In Africa, we had no friends, or connections, but I have 
been charged with the mission of making a treaty of friendship 
with the Egyptian Government, which is now finally concluded 
and signed . 

3, 1 hope that a similar treaty might afterwards be 
of the United States of America also* 
nSention a fact that will imt .be bfit nf plie<^ 
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iiameiy, thstt one of the objects of our treaty mth the Bgyptiah 
Goyernment is notbing bat to create and estabiisb relation of 
friehdship and co-operation between the nations of Africa and 
Asia. 

My friends: No Oriental who respects and honours his 
fatherland could help rejoicing or could keep back the senti¬ 
ment of innocent pride and satisfaction, once mention is made 
of Japan’s progress, the “leap” of Turkey, the awakening and 
rising of Afghanisj^an» the resurrection of Persia, the develop¬ 
ment and wealth of Egypt and revolution of Syria. 

Why should an Oriental rejoice and feel proud in this 
manner when the above narration is made ? Is it because the 
time is not far off when Oriental nations shall stand face to face 
with the nations Of the Occident, and say to them, “Our inten- 
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tion is not to compete with you, but to copy all that is good in 
yoar civilization and leave anything that may not be useful, 
no doubt this being good to both countries. 

It is neither for the one nor for the other. Such pleasure 
and rejoicing is because oriental nations have torn up the veils 
of ignorance and fanaticism, have stopped slaughtering each 
other, because they have taken full conception of their duties 
towards their homeland and towards the rest of humanity, 
because they have in them the sentiments of sympathetic and 
fraternal feelings towards their fellowmen, regardless of the 
differences of language and the variety of religion. 

Afghanistan is trying to make connection of friendship 
with all the nations of the world so that as much as she can 
she will try to work for the peace and unity of the human 
race. 

I have great pleasure and satisfaction in saying that our 
beloved King H. E. Amanullah Khan, all my countrymen and 
myself are not prejudiced in favour of or against any religion or 
sect. We have friendly relations and sentiments towards all 
lotions and persons. We are friends to any power or nation 
jthat extends its hand of sincere friendship to us. 
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(d) Mental and Moral Personality. 

Ideology : (i) objective approach to the realities of life, (ii) 
analysis of the current movements, (Hi) revolution, freedom and 
democracy championed by philosophers. 

1908. Croce, the “Neo-Hegelian” or “Neo-Idealist.” 
Philosophy of the Practical (Ethical or Moral and Utilitarian 
or Economic): Disinterested actions do not exist. Even the 
ascetic and the mystic are utilitarian. Even moral action is 
useful, i. e., utilitarian or economic. But not all utilitarian 
actions are moral. There is no such thing as compulsion in the 
whole circle of willing and doing. The only laws that really 
exist are individual laws. It is not possible to conceive 
social and individual laws as distinct entities. Monarchs who 
believed themselves to be most powerful have realized at certain 
moments that the power did not at all reside in their persons 
or title but in a universal consensus of opinion, failing which 
their power vanished. The state is inseparably connected with 
the society. It is not a being but a mobile complex of varied 
relations between individuals. It is possible to limit this com¬ 
plex and to make it oppose other complexes. Every individual 
is different at every moment of his life ; he wills always in a 
new and different way, not comparable with the other modes of 
his or of others willing. 

1915. Devey (1859—): The Schools of To-morrow, Demo¬ 
cracy and Educatian, German Philosophy and Politics, Beconr 
struction in Philosophy (1920), Human Nature and Conduct 
(1922): Neglect of specific situations is a defect in the current 
logic of social thought. Notions of fixed self or individual as 
well as organic conception of society lead to unrealities. He is 
an exponent of international humanism. Society is composed of 
diverse associations ; the state is one such and has but several 
minor functions to discharge. Belations between groups and 
persons constitute the most important items in political life, 
freedom includes (a) efficiency in action, ability to carry out 
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plans, absence of cramping and thwarting obstacles, (b) capacity 
to vary plans to change the course of action, to experience 
novelties, (g) power of desire and choice to be factors in events. 
Natural science has rendered nature wholly fixed and mind wholly 
Open and empty. ‘*A world that is at times and points indeter¬ 
minate enough to call out deliberation and to give play to choice 
to shape its future is a world ini which will is free, not because 
it is inherently vacillating and unstable but because deliberation 
and choice are determining and stabilizing factors. Family 
life, property, legal forma, churches and schools, academies of 
art and science did not originate to serve conscious ends nor 
was their generation regulated by consciousness of principles 
of reason and right. Yet each institution has brought with 
its development demands, expectations, rules, standards. What 
authority have standards and ideals which have originated in 
this way ? The authority is that of life. The choice is not 
between a moral authority outside custom and one within it. 
It is between adopting more or less intelligent and significant 
custom. 

• His futuristic pragmatism is thus worded: “Inan experi¬ 
mental philosophy of life the question of the past, of precedents, 
of origins is quite subordinate to prevision, to guidance and 
' control amid future possibilities. Consequences rather than 
antecedents measure the worth of theories. Anj scheme or 
project may have a fair hearing provided it promises ameliora¬ 
tion in the future; and no theory or standard is so sacred 
that it may be accepted simply on the basis of past per¬ 
formance.” 

1918. Hobhouse. The Metaphysical Theory of 
the State : The will of any individual is his own and cannot 
be identical with the “general will.” The state cannot be 
the embodiment of a unified general will, but is the summa¬ 
tion of all sorts of individual impulses and accidents. Idealism 
“ ideal!jses the real ” and considers injustices to be parts of 
the “ rational whole ” and is therefore fatal to progressi; i» 
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the philosophy of the (wnservatives. Idealization of the state 
kills individuality and promotes authoritarianism. 

1919. Watson. The State in Peace and War. He 
follows Kant, Green, rather than Hegel-Bosanquet, in his 
** idealism and does not consider to be a necessity and 

believes in the possibility of a world-state. Undeveloped 
peoples are to be treated as wards ; the state is the totality 
of institutions by which common weal is secured. Sovereignty 
is not absolute but relative. “ In truth no institution is 
sovereign. The relation between church and state, for 
example, is not one of subordination but of co-ordination. 
His ideas are monistic although tempered with pluralism.^ 

1923. Bertrand Rusell : Prospects of Industrial 
Oiailization (1923) : Principles of Social Reconstructions, 19 U»: 
(i) The abolition of private ownership of laud and capital is 
a necessary step towards any world in which the nations are 
to live at peace with one another, (ii) what stands in the way 
of the freedom of the Asiatic peoples is not their lack of 
intelligence but only their lack of military prowess which 
makes the man easy prey to any lust for dominion, (lii) A world 
full of happiness is not beyond human power to create : the 
obstacles imposed by inanimate nature are not insuperable. 
The real obstacles lie in the heart of man, and the cure for 
these is a firm hope informed and fortified by thoughts. 

Industrialism is practically inevitable and has to be 
accepted, but mechanistic conception of society requires to 
be opposed. Socialistic industry could be the servant, not the 
master of the community,—hence socialism is to be preferred 
to capitalism. From the point of view of any man not poss¬ 
essed of large capital there is an inherent reasonableness in 
socialism and it is likely to spread oven in the U.S.A. 
Justice and freedom have different spheres; the sphere of 
justice is the external conditions of a good life, the sphere 


*B«f. Rodtow t CtmimfUitaty PohUteA Thought tn England, London, 1926. 
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of freedom is the personal pursuit of happiness. There must 
be as much self-government in industry as possible. The state 
must determine prices. It must also determine how much 
of the commodity is required. But the internal organization 
of an industry must not be interfered with by the state except 
on rare occasions. 

He endorses the co-operative movement and syndicalism. 
Home-rule in industry is syndicalism. He argues for the 
abolition of land^owners and restriction ol capitalists. But 
he does not propose equality of earnings. It is only by some 
such method that the free gro^’^th of the individual can bo 
reconciled with the huge technical organization which 
have been rendered necessary by industrialism. The existence 
of “strong organizations within the state, such as trade unions 
is not undesirable except from the point of view of the official 
who wishes to wield unlimited power or of the rival organiza¬ 
tions such as federations of employers which would prefer a 
disorganized adversary. He would increase the powers of 
voluntary organizations. Give every man a sphere of political 
activity small enough for his interest and his capacity.” The 
state is to confine its functions to the maintenance of peace 
among rival interests. Liberation of creativeness ought to 
be the principle of reform both in politics and economics. 

1924 . Gentile, philosopher of Fascism, Lecture at Palermo 
on II fascismo nel governo della scuola (Fascism in school 
administration), Che Cosa e il fascismo (What is Fascism?). 

The true doctrine is that which does not express itself in 
typed words but in the actions and personalities of its exponents. 
What counts is the man and the line he will take. Fascism 
and Liberalism are not identical. There are two liberalisms, 
one British and the other German-Italian. British Liberalism 
looks for freedom in the individual and sets the individual 
against the state. Mazzini stood up against it, damning it 
with a force which has earned him immortality. The other 
Liberalism derides this alleged antagonism between individualism 
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and tho state. ‘'The art of government is the art of 
making the aims of each a common aim so that the maximum 
of liberty may exist side by side with tho maximum not only of 
public orderliness but with the fullest acceptance of the sove¬ 
reignty of law and the necessary agencies of law. The maxi¬ 
mum of liberty and tlie maximum of state control can thus be 
co-existent and inter-dependent. It is with this second Liberal¬ 
ism that Fascism coincides. There is no liberty but the liberty 
inherent in the sttite. The state is an authorised body for the 
repression of arbitrary will and a guarantee to the society and 
individual that his safety is guarded by the mailed fist of law. 
Fascist state is an ethical and moral state. 

1926. Freyer : Ber Staat (tho State) poses the problems 
of political existence in the milieu of faith, language, science, 
law, etc. The concepts of leader, statesman and politician arc 
analyzed psychologically. Both the topics as well as the treat¬ 
ment are unconventional and there is a dynamic message of the 
most energistic character pervading these philosophical discussions. 
According to Frcyer, those who want the state must know at 
least one thing, namely, that the “ state will have to be willed ” 
in order that “it may become.” The state “ does not happen ” 
(ie., IB not born naturally) but “ has to be made.” Those 
works that strictly speaking require to be made or constructed 
“lay hold of the creative soul with a powerful force.” They 
do not appeal to the activity of man “ but to his strength for 
passion.” They fulfil themselves and require only to be “ carried 
forward until fruition ” as in a womb by men who moreover 
have to suffer along with them. It is only the masculine will 
“ that can furnish the realization to the acts. In the absence 
of this will the actions may fail to realize themselves. And the 
will must have to function “until the last moment;” 
because most of the battles are lost or won in the last half an 
hour. To have understood the necessity of an action implies 
thus to harness the will to it. To have understood the 
neoesalty of a state implies likewise “ a call to the will of iha 
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geiieraMoii^ its realization/* It would but betray a weakness 
arid insincerity of this appeal if one were to cry and wait 
piteously for the rise of the great man.*’ This sort of anxiety 
as to whether he comes or not is the political attitude of ** old 
maids.” The history of the spirit is not a web of pious wishes 
and unattainable means. The forces are always ready when 
the aims and objects are set forth. The aims and objects can be 
carried out by free will and surrounded as they are with, dan¬ 
gers they require,,for their realization a generation of men that 
is conscious enough and strives for the discharge of the 
responsibility. 

(Concluded) 

Benoykumar Sarkab.. 
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Women in Modern India— Edited by Evelyn G. Gedge and Miihan 
Choksi, M.A. Prioo Es, 4. Published by D. B. Taraporewala Sons & Co., 
Homby Eoad, Bombay. 

The present work is a valuable publication, consisting of 
fifteen papers all written by representative women of India and 
covers a varied field of activity. The Foreword has been written by 
Srimati Sarojini Naidu and is characteristic of the idealism of the poetess. 
The prefatory notes by the two editors state the history of the origin of 
the work nnd give an account of the individual writers and the field of 
activity they arc engaged in The papers are "the fruits of the personal 
experience of each " of the writers and breathe lofty idealism and patrio¬ 
tic feelings, which make the papers an inspiring reading. The first paper 
deals with the status of women in India from Vedic times up to the 
present date and proves by facts and figures that women in India have 
all along held an honourable position both within and outside their homes 
and their cultural and educational needs were fully attended to. The 
past of Indian women was one of glory and brilliance and talented women, 
noted for their academic and administrative greatness, were not scarce. 
Although with the loss of political independence restrictions had to be 
imposed on the women-folk in mediaeval India, the fact should not bo 
ignored that "intellectually and psyohologicdlly woman in India has 
never lost her honourable position of old. The attacks of external in¬ 
fluences affected but her external position.” The writer shows her insight 
into the psychological peculiarity of India by calling attention to the basic 
difference of women's movement from the sister-movement in Eurme. 
" Man has not questioned the woman’s right to enter any field of activity ” 
in India when the time was ripe. This testimony of an educated 
daughter of India should disabuse the minds of foreign critics who have 
had no access to the inner life of Indian women and who judging by 
appearances have not hesitated to indulge in cheap attacks on Indian 
civilization and culture. In fact, the whole history of women's and 
modern renaissance shows that the pioneers of women's education were 
all men and unless there was any extremistic move, women have been 
actively encouraged by the men-folk. Srimati Kamala Devi has rightly 
emphasised this side of Indian character by drawing a distinction between 
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the attitude of the authors of Montague Beforms and the Indian leaders, 
who ungrudgingly gave suffrage to their women though there was no pro' 
vision for the same in the Beforms. The suffragette leaders of England 
k 1 d all those who are not blinded by prejudice should taJcc note of this 
nnate charity of Indians, who have never failed to do justice to their 
women*folk when the occasion arose. The writer then takes a bird's eye- 
view of the various land-marks in the women's progressive movement 
and dilates on the achievements and future possibilities of Indian woman¬ 
hood. The writer is an advocate of free-choice marriage and divorce, 
but this may be a doubtful blessing and the disruption of the home-lif<‘ of 
Europe and America should serve as a warning post to the blind admirers 
of Western institutions. Indeed this is contrasted with the views ex¬ 
pressed by the senior girl students of a Rombay College in a debate on 
the subject ‘marriage by choice and rnarriagu by arrangement.' They 
wore severe on the women of western countries who “ took life-long vows 
of marriage, met men they liked bettor than their husbands, waved good 
bye and went " (p. 71). It is a happy sign of the intellectual growth of 
our girh that thoy are adopting a critical attitude towards the western 
ideals and institutions. Indeed unthinking criticism and unreflecting 
admiration have to be abandoned as equally positively harmful. The lives 
of Pandita Bamabai and Mrs, Rainabal Banade contain though!-provoking 
words and sentiments. Mrs, Nikambe utters a thoughtful sentence, 
which would have passed for a platitude if the speaker was not a woman, 
“ public bodies however do not need educated women on their CJom- 
mittees as much as those arc needed on the Committees of homes and 
families. It is in the Home that the prime duty of the mother and wife lies" 
(p. 24). It is indeed refreshing to note that all the papers bear the stamp 
of personal experience and original thought and the writers are all inspired 
by the highest ideals of patriotism to improve the status of women and of 
the country as a whole. There is not the faintest trace of rabid sex- 
ditferentiation and sex-antagonism and tho Indian ideal of harmonious 
and well-ordered social organisation has been put in the forefront in all 
the various fields of women's activity. The basic ideal of women's 
movement in India has been very ably put forth by Lady Bamanhhai 
Nilmanth, B.A., in the following words " woman was made to be a help¬ 
mate to man, but she can only bo so if she possesses true freedom and 
education." The remaining papers fully elucidate the rightful share that 
women are to fulfil in the various spheres of life, social, medical, educa¬ 
tional, literary, law and sesthetic cultures. Thu various institutions that 
are catering for married women’s education and m,atemity and child 
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welfare movemeQt cannot be tioo highly praised. The ladies who are in. 
charge of these various institutions are ail inspired by the highest and 
purest motives to ameliorate the present condition of the woxnen'fopc and 
they have done their best to bHng a ray of sun-shine into the desolate life' 
of the poor and the destitute. The self-sacrifice wd patriotism of these 
worthy daughters of South India will be a source of inspiration to the 
country as a whole and they will not fail to infuse courage into the 
drooping hearts of disappointed workers. The salvation of the country, 
which can boast of such highly intellectual daughters devoted to the 
service of the motherlrnd, will be an event of the near future. Who can 
predict the wonderful future of a country whose men and women are 
inspired by such lofty idealism -and have already achieved such distinct¬ 
ive success in the various fields of enterprise though the political, economic 
and educational conditions are not even a tithe of what they can be ? 
W’e only wish that the activities of these daughters of Bombay should be 
followed by tbcir sisters in Bengal and other provinces and this being 
done, Swaraj will only knock at the doors. 

The intrinsic merits of the book cannot be overrated and the get-up, 
printing and finish are commensurate with its intrinsic worth. The typo¬ 
graphical mistakes are few and far between and are really negligible. The 
book should be in the hands of every social and political worker of the 
country, both men and women and we only congratulate the enterprising 
firm of Messrs. D. B. Taraporewala Sons and Co. on the publication of 
such a valuable book, which the country needs most at the present day. 

S. M. 


The Fifteenth Annual Report (1927-28) of the Patna Colleie 
Ghanakya Society. 


The Society was established by late Captain Charles Bussel 
to infuse a spirit of research and scientific enquiry among its 
members. The founder named the Society after Chanakya, the most 
eminent economist of ancient India, whose seat of activities was the his¬ 
toric city of Fataliputra. The object of the Society is to form an acoorate 
idea of the economic position of the suffering masses in the province of 
Bih^ and Orissa, by a number of systematic enquiries into the conditions 


A jprbvinciid industries, of representative families, of typical villages,, and 
- Cfel^-operative Societies, and to ameliorate tlieir cooditioh if 
Bussel did not intend it to be merely.a Oolli^e 
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Booiety, Tjut lJO|ied that it woulii be a nucleus of a more elaborate wad 
wider orgtoizatioii for advanced scientidc study of the economic probleme 
of India. The ooneeption of the Society is grand indeed,, but the Society 
has hardly done much to realise the dream of its founder. The Beport 
admits that “ The studies of the members had so far been fragmentary 
and deta^ed. The number of ordinary members of the Society is llO. 
The average attendance of members per meeting in the year under report 
is 56. Two family budgets, two village surveys, three reports on the 
co-operative societies, and a number of industrial reports were read and 
discussed in the Society. A special feature of the year has been the 
formation of a permaffeht Scrutiny Committee which meets every four 
months, examines the record of attendance and work of every member,, 
and advises removal of those members who do not take sustained interest 
in the work of the Society. We think that such a Committee is a neces¬ 
sity not only for the Patna College Chanakya Society but for every 
Society that holds its sittings in India. We notice that the Chanakya 
Sooie%* is doing some work and is fostering a habit of research and 
scientific enquiry among the students of the Patna College. 

A. Quha 


The Outlines of Yedanta based on Sri Sankara's Dakshina Moorthy 
Stotra —By M. Srinivasa Bau, M.A. (Madras), M.D,, C.M. and B.Sc. 
(Edinburgh), D.P.H. (Cambridge), printed at the Bangalore Press, Mysore 
Boad, Bangalore City. Price Bs. 1-8. 

The get-up of the book is good. The Dakshinamoorthy Stotra 
is a hymn of ten stanzas attributed to Sankara, in praise of 
the Lord who sits facing the south. In this hymn, Iswara in the 
form of Dakshinamoorthy, assumes the form of a Guru and 
instructs the pupils to turn to Hiim for guidance. The aim of the Vedanta, 
according to Sankara, is to establish the identity of the Jiva with Brahma. 
This universe looking like a city reflected in a mirror is really one’s own 
self and is seen within the self, though appearing through illusion, as if it 
were outside one’s self. Or the universe may be viewed like a plant in an 
undijSerenbiated form in the seed before creation and after creation, is full 
of varied and picturesque differentiation, due to the operation of Maya in 
the form of space, time and causality. We notice the power of Maya 
when p^le take his body or pranas or the sense-organs or the fickle 
bud4hi for Atman. The author says: “ Every object in the universe 
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partakes of the nature of Atman and Maya. We speak of an object as 
existing, as being known and ^as being loved, ihese three characters are 
dependent on the Existence, Consciousness and Bliss of Atman. The 
name and form which distinguish one object from another, are due to 
Maya. When Maya disappears, as in dreamless sleep, name and form 
also vanish and Atman alone of the nature of Existence, Consciousness 
and Bliss remains/' As we are Brufaman during dreamless sleep, 
Brahman or Moksha cannot be obtained. Our efforts should be directed 
to get rid of the notion of the reality of name and form which are super¬ 
imposed on Atman. So long as desire for anything lasts, the idea of 
"I” remains, and there can be no realization of Moksha. The Jiva 
deluded by Maya takes him to be separate from Brahman and is drowned 
in the sorrows and pleasures of mundane existence. This is samsara. Sam- 
Sara is simply attachment-to vhat is not Atman. When Brahman is rea¬ 
lized, the samsara disappears. But how to get rid of samsara? There are 
threo prescribed means for obtaining release from samsara. The first is 
which consists in listening to the teachings of a guru, on various 
difficult points. The next step is which consists in thinking over 
the teachings of the guru. The final stage is which consists 

in withdrawing the mind and sense-organs from the external objects and 
keeping the internal organ fixed in the contemplation of the nondual 
Brahman. Mere talking of Brahman or intellectual adherence to the 
Vedantio truths does not enable one to attain ^1^ He must undergo 
severe discipline in the shape of controlling the mind and getting rid of 
bis attachment to external objects, especially to his bodies. This is, in 
short, the gist of the book. But the author at times cites European 
authorities to elucidate his stand-point. In most cases, these authorities, 
for instance Croce and Gentile, hardly help him in any way. Methods of 
the East and West are different. Thinkers of the East, generally speaking, 
take their stand upon the spiritual experiences of the seers, but thinkers of 
the West, generally speaking, take uheir stand upon their reasoning. We 
agree with Prof. James in thinking: “ In all sad sincerity, 1 think we 
must conclude that the attempt to demonstrate by purely intellectual 
processes the truth of the deliverances of direct religious experience is 
absolutely hopeless.” However we are of opinion that the author 
possesses the gift of presenting things in a clear way. His translation of 
the stotra is also accurate. He presents the Advaitio doctrine of the 
school of Sankara in an understandable manner. 


A. Guha. 
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ExcaYation In Batuohlstan, 1925, By H. Hargreavoas, pp. iv + 90 
+ XXIV (plates). Price lis. 9-ll or 168. 3d. Memoirs of the Archiaological 
Survey of India, no. 85. * , 

This is the first instalment of the official report on the excavation 
work done by the Archaeological Department in Sampur mound, M astung 
and Soltr Damb, Nill in Baluchistan. The finds of Harappa and 
Mahenjo-Dsro of the Indus valley are suspected to be of as early antiquity 
as the earliest finds in the Mesopotamian valley and Baluchistan 
geographically placed between these two zones of culture, is now being 
explored so that some “connecting link between the two cultures” 
might be recovered. Amongst important relics of prehistoric coins, 
pottery and implements, have been found numerous skulls and 
bones which have been examined for the first time by Lt.-Col. E. B. 
Sewell and B. S. Guha, M.A., Ph.D.,- of the Zoological Survey of India 
whose work is as thorough as thought provoking and will remain for years 
an invaluable guide to students of Indian anthropology. The plates on the 
ceramics and pottery designs will be appreciated by all students of Indian 
art and decorative motifs. 

K. N. 


The Story of Indian Mnsio and its Instruments, By Ethel Eosefithal, 
A.R.C.M. William Beeves, London, 1928. 

The author is a keen student of Indian music and has devoted much 
of her time and energy towards explaining to occidental music lovers the 
special characteristics of the music, vocal as well as instrumental of India. 
The difficulties encountered by her were enormous yet her sympathy has 
triumphed over them and she has really succeeded in forging a fresh 
link to reinforce the chain which unites music-lovers of East and West. 
The informations contained in the book are not new to Indian readers, 

still she has rendered a service to the cause by publishing in a handy 

volume, notes on old masters like Tan-sen, Tyaga-raja and others (we 

only wish that she had given us more 1). She has also earned the grati¬ 

tude of Indian and European musicians alike by reprinting the pioneer 
study on the subject by that wonderful genius in the domain of Indology— 
Sir William Jones—whose “On the Musical Modes of the Hindus” 
written in 1784 may even to-day be read with profit. 

Privileged to move in the aristocratic circle of the Native States, the 
author has managed to gather many tit bits of the modern musical world 
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of India that %r6 highly interesting. The real spint of a is in 

her; that is why she could see ih^ur '* Tyagaraja^the Beethoyto of-toijan 
Music." Her sympathy lends her a rare insight anct that is how she 
could write such, performed lines i■*““** Probably Indian audiCnoes, are the 
most appreciative and emotional ih the world. Th<iy are more concerned 
with the song than the singer and concentrate so completely on the work 
interpreted that they establish a wondrous bond of sympaithy between 
themselves and the performer. In Indian music the art of the listener 
equals in importance the skill of the interpretative artist* 

We recommend the book to all lovers of Indian music. 

K. N. 
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The Late Mr, Lalitkumar Banbrjeb 

It is with sincere grief that we refer to the sudden death 
on the 29th of November last of Mr. Lalitkumar Banerjee, 
M.A., Professor of English, Bangabasi College, Calcutta, who 
was a brilliant graduate of this University, a distinguished 
educationist for over forty years and a well-known and highly 
appreciated Bengali writer. He was held in high esteem for 
his sturdy independence and loved and respected alike by his 
colleagues and students. We offer our cordial sympathy to 
his only surviving son. 


Dbbbkdranath-Hemlata Gold Medal fob 1929 


Applications are invited from candidates for the competi¬ 
tion for the Debendranath-Hemlata Gold Medal for the year 
1929 which must reach the Controller of Examinations by the 
4th of January, 1930. 

The competition for the medal is limited to M.A., M.Sc., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., M.D., D.L., M.L., M.E., M.O. and M.S. of not 
more than three years’ standing, and the standard of physical 
fitness shall be determined by the examination of the health of 
the competitors by the Students* Welfare Department of the 
Calcutta University as well as by application of such tests as 
may be decided upon by the Committee appointed for the purpose 
by the Syndicate. 
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University Examination Dates bou the Year, 1930 

The next Matriculation Examination will be held on 
Thursday, the 6th March, 1930, and following days. 

Applications and fees for the above Examination should 
reach the Office of the Controller of Examinations on or before 
Monday, the 6th of January, 1930. 

The next I.A. and I.Sc. Examinations will be held on 
Monday, the 17th March, 1930, and following days. 

Applications and fees for the above Examinations should 
reach the Office of the Controller of Examinations on or before 
Monday, the 13th January, 1930. 

The next B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations will bo held on 
.Monday, the 7th April, 1930, and following days. 

Applications and fees for the above Examinations should 
reach the Office of the Controller of Examinations on or before 
Tuesday, the 11th of February, 1930. 

The Preliminary Examination in Law in January, 1930, 
will be held on Wednesday, the 8th of January, 193(), and 
following days. 

Application® and fees for the above Examinations should 
reach the Office of the Controller of Examinations on or before 
Friday, the 6th December, 1929. 

The Intermediate Examination in Law in January, 1930, 
will be held on Thursday, the 16th January, 1930, and following 
days. 

Applications and fees for the above Examination should 
reach the. Office of the Controller of Examinations on or before 
Friday, the 13th December, 1929, 
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Final Examination in Iiaw in January, 1930, will be held 
on Wednesday, the 22nd January, 1930, and following days. 

Applications and fees for the above Examination should 
reach the Office of the Controller of Examinations on or before 
Friday, the 20th December, 1929. 

The L.T. and B.T. Examinations, 1930, will be held on 
Saturday, the 12th April, 1930, and following days. 


18 
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annual R^ORT on STIB^TS’ WELFARE 

FOR THE YEAR 1928; 



We Tisited tlie following Colleges and Hostels dating tBe 
year 1928:—■ 

1. C. M. S. College 

2. Sa^nskrit 

3. Seisampore „ 

4. Presidency „ 

5. Islamia „ 

6. Scottish Churches College Hostels 

7. City College. 


The number of students examined during the year was 
2,054, thereby bringing up the total number of students ex¬ 
amined so far to 16,920. 

One of the special features of the report is the arrange¬ 
ment of our findings in triennial epochs with a view to 
reveal changes in the state of health and physical develop¬ 
ment of the student population of Bengal during the last 


nine years. 

From a comparison of the triennial figures it seems that 
there has been an improvement in posture, chest measurement, 
also slightly in height, so far as physical development is con- 
earned, while weight, ponderal index and strength of grips 
have remained stationary. As far as incidence of 
defi^t*^ coheerned there has been a rise .number of 

I with fally corr^^ |he num^r 

horhMiili'^' teetb, skin aud heart, ^ 
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. Ik^bUiar featiire of > the report is that it embodies the 
iresdlts of ah enquiry into the systems of exercises and games 
4n #hich OoUege students regularly or ipregularly participate, 
^ughly s|»eaking about 32^ of the students take exercise 
and 26*3^ take part in organised games regularly in Calcutta. 

figures ^ the suburban Colleges we have visited so far 
are$lightly higher. As expected, football seems to be the 
must popular of the games ahfi the use of dumb-bells the most 
prevalent system of^exercise followed.. 

Last year we could not incorporate in our report the cor¬ 
relation table of height and weight. This table will be 
found on page 26 of this report. For convenience of reference 
we have converted in this report the tables of correlation of 
height and weight and chest measurements from the metric 
to English measures, with the hope that these tables will be 
more widely used than before. 

The practice of issuing defect cards to students and their 
guardians, drawing their attention to the disease or defect they 
or their wards were suffering from, was continued. 700 such 
defect cards were issued from the office during the year. 
The system of submitting separate reports to the Colleges was 
also continued during the year. For the guidance of 
College authorities cases of special defects were pointed out 
in these reports and general recommendations for treatment 
and exercise were also given. The After-Care Officer selected 
the more important cases out of these for following up. In 
all, the After-Care Officer followed up about a hundred oases 
during the year. The Honorary Secretary attended to the 
cases who applied to the department of their own accord for 
medical advice. Arrangements were made during the year to 
treat two oases of Tuberculosis, one of Goitre and two of 
Vcneral diseases. 

- Mr. Sudhahindu, jBiswas, M.Sc,, of the Sun Optical Co,, of 
24-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, kindly offered to supply 
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gpect^lea for one year at present ,to students xe^omiiiend^ 
by our Committee at the following rates :— 

Glass A—A discount of 12^% on the usual price of th® 
firm will be allowed to all students recommended by OUr 
Committee. 

Class B—30 pairs of spectacles will be supplied at:a 
nominal price to cover cost of materials, making, etc., to 
students recommended by us as deserving this class of 
concession. 

Glass C—6 pairs of spectacles will be supplied absolutely 
free of cost on special recommendations by the Committee. 

We take this opportunity to thank the Sun Optical 
Company for their kind offer, and also Dr. N. C. Mitter fpr 
conducting special examinations at concession rates on several 
occasions. 

During the year the Committee considered a scheme for 
further expansion of the work of the Committee and recom¬ 
mended to the University :— 

(1) That the scope of the Students’ Welfare Committee 
be enlarged so as to include the activities of a Director of 
Physical Instruction. 

(2) That the Medical Officers under the Students’ Wel¬ 
fare Committee should conduct an obligatory medical 
examination of all students entering the University. The 
results of the examination should be forwarded to the Director 


of Physical Instruction, who shall arrange for suitable exercises. 

(3) That suitable provision should be made by the 
University for a Gymnasium and Playgrounds, which shall be 
under the supervision of the Director of Physical Instruction. 

(4) That provisions should be made for classes and 


demonstrations in hygiene and dietetics. 

(6) That the Students’ Welfare Committee should 
con^l Inter-Goliegiate athletics and sports. 

proviMons should be thade for the medical 
ne^y students by establishing a central olinici 
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^ ^he.Committee for the year was constituted as follows .*— 

The Vice-Chancellor,— President. 

Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt., M.A., M.D., LTaD., D.C.L, 

Prof. Heramba Chandra Maitra, M.A. 

Kedarnath Bas, Esq., M.B. 

Rai Bahadur TJ. N. Brahmachari, M.A., M.I)., Ph.B,, 

F.A.S.B. 

Prof. J. B. Banerjea, M.A., B.L. 

Birajmohan Majumdar, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

M. N. Banerjee, Esq., C.I.E., B.A., M.ll.C.S. 

Aga Mohd. Kazim S^irazi 

Lt.-Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, C.I.E., C.B.E., M.B. 

F.Bi.C.S.E., l.ld.S. 

- • Rev. Father E. RoelajOd, S.J. 

Rev. G. Ewan, M.A.,!Ph.B. ^ 

Br. Girindrasekhar Bose, M.B., B.Sc. 

Anathnath Ohatterjee, Esq., M.B.B.S.,— Hony. Secretary, 

Baring the year Mr. Haripada Haiti, M.A., was in charge 
of the office and supervised the preparation of the statistical 
data. He also acted as the Supervisor of the Rowing Club. 

Health Examination Section. 

General. 

A comparison of the figures of our last two reports will 
show that the results of our examinations have reached more 
or less stable figures and addition of further data is not likely 
to affect materially the averages and percentages already arriv¬ 
ed at. This does not mean that there has been no change, in 
the physical development or the state of health of the 
student community during the last nine years. Such chang¬ 
es, if present at all, would be very slight from year to year, 
and would very easily be swallowed up in the general averag- 
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oaioolii^fl tlie averages in tneaaiu^li The tojthi numheri of , 
oases m ^h trieaaiatii is between 1^000 and 6«000. The 
tables showing variations of the avelN^es and percentages 
nnd^ the more important heads in the Ifienniams are given 
.below : 


Table No. 1 (Posture) Percentages. 


No. of Btadents. 

mggm 

Stooping. 

... 

Trienninm. 

6,948 

64*601 

86-6 

1926-1928 

5,198 

68*74 

41*01 

1923-1925 

6,774 

61*31 

47-10 

— - - ^ 

1920-1922 


Table No. 2 (Height, Weight and Ponderhl Index). 


No. atudeots. | 

Boight in ciq. | 

Weight in kilo. 

Fondersl Iddex. 

Trienninm. 

6,948 

166-21 

"T — 

61*26 

2*231 

1926-1928 

6,198 

167*88 

60-64 

2-212 

1923-1926 

5,774 

164*1 

60*98 

2*24 

1920-1922 


Table No. 3 (Chest Measurement) 


No! of BtndentB. 

Inapitntion 

em. 

Expirntion 

cm. 

ExpaneiOh. 
em. . 

Tiiennitfm. 


. 88*18 

78-69 

4-49 

1926-1928 


, 88*21 

78*77 , 

4*44' 

1928-1926 


,;,.Sr85 ..'j 

' 78:®7. ' . 

, 8*78, 

ig2Q-:i922 

,, 'f ' 
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=Ko. of stQ^ents. 

Bigfat hftod. 


Years. 

■ 

, 6.889 

* 

39'4 

36'9B 

1936-28 

6,107 

89*44 

36*49 

X930-36 


Table No. 6 (Vision), 


Total Domber of 
stadents eta- 
mioed. 

Total number of 
■tudeots with 
defective i 

vision. 

tJnooriect- 
ed vision. 

Percentages 
with partially 
corrected 
vision. 

Fully correel* 
ed vision. 

Triennium 

6.948 

1,996 

66*9 •/. 

18*6 7o 

24*6 7. 

198«-]g2a 

*• • 

83*64 V. 





6,197 

1,644 

62*4 •/, 

17 V* 

20*6 7, 

1928-I9S& 


91*63 •/. • 

1 




5,776 

1,963 

60*9 •/, 

■ 26*9 7. 

18*1 7. 

1923-1922 


1 83*81 •/. 






Table No. 6 (Teeth) Percentages. 


No. of students. 

Normal. 

Caries. 

Defective. 

Triennium. 

6.948 

79*83 

8*85 

11*6 

1926-1928 

6,197 

66*8 

9*81 

24*44 

1928-26 

8,776 

61*6 

6*7 

31*1 

1920-22 


Table No. 7 (Gum) Percentages. 


No. of students. | 

Pyorrhoea 

Triennium. 

6.948 

1*44 

1926-28 

6,197 

5*61 

1923-26 

6,776 

4*5 

1920-22 
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Tallis No. 8 (Skin) Percentages. 




No. oi students, i 

Normal. 

'Defective. 

Triennium. 

6,948 


76*78 

23*21 1 

1926.1928 

10.972 


71*64 

28*29 

1920.26 


Table No. 9 (General Defects) Percentages. 


• 

• . 
a 

o| 

Heart. 

Lungs. 

> 

13 

1 

i. 

1 1 

4 

m 

1 

• 

#■4 

1 

«i4 

ns 

*£3 

1 

• I 

« 1 

1 

o 

49 

W 

Triennium. 

6,948 

2*64 

1 -e.! 

1*78 

2*18 

10*66 1 

1 

•81 

1*37 1 

1 *36 ^ 

1926.1928 

8,197 

4*75 

1 *38 


1*05 

16*48 

61 

1*38 


1923-1926 

6,776 

5*20 


*9 


: 7*77 

1 

1*1 

1*0 

•2 

1920.1922 


Prom Table No. 1—Posture, it is evident that there has 
been a progressive increase of students with erect posture 
from 61'31^ in 1920-22 to 64*5^ in 1926-28, and a corres¬ 
ponding decrease of students with stooping posture. Prom 
Table No. 2, it will be seen that there is a tendency to in¬ 
crease both in Height and Weight within the last nine years. 

The figures for chest measurement given in Table No. 3 
show an increase both in the size of the chest and for ex¬ 
pansion. Grip strength, however, remains steady for the 
period. (Table No. 4.) 

The total number of students suffering from defective 
vision has remained constant more or less and forms about 
33^ of the studefits examined. There has, however, been a 
fall in the number of students with uncorrected vision and 
the percentage of students with adequate glasses has steadily 
increased from IS^ to 26^. The percentage of students 
with pwtially corrected vision has also fallen from 25% to 
<Table Hov f), 
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The percentage of students suffering from caries however 
has risen from 6*7 Z students suffering from, 

slight dental troubles, has fallen from 81 *1^ to 11’6^ 
(Table No» 6). Incidence of Pyorrhoea shows a similar de-i 
crease from 4j*6^ to 1*44^ (Table No. 7). The percentage 
of students with defective skin also shows a slight reduction 
from 28Z to 28Z (Table No. 8). 

In Table No. 9 we have sTiown the incidence of the major 
affections of the different systems. Prom an examination of 
the figures it will be seen that incidence of the circulatory 
diseases has fallen from ^’2% in 1920*22 to 2*6^ in 1926-28. 
The number of students with diseases of the respiratory sys¬ 
tem has remained constant. The percentage of students, 
with, enlarged liver and spleen shows a progressive 
increase. This is partly due to the inclusion of a large 
number of Muffasil students examined during the triennium 
1926-28. The percentage of the students suffering from 
enlarged Tonsils in the triennium 1926-28 is less than the 
figure for the second triennium 1928-25. The incidence of 
minor troubles has risen however and accounts for the increase 
in the number of total and general defectives in recent years. 

Calcutta Colleges. 

Last year we gave the average measurements of Bengali 
students as follows:— 


Height 

66‘4 inches. 

Weight 

112*2 lbs. 

Chest Inspiration 

33*1 inches. 

„ Expiration 

31*4 inches. 

„ Expansion 

1*7 inches. 

Strength of grip ; 


Right hand 

39*19 kilos. 

Left „ 

36*33 „ 


19 
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Taking the abore figures as norms of detelopment for 
Oollege Students in Bengal we have determined (a) the arer- 
agas and (b) the peroentages of students who are above or 
below these figures in the difierent Colleges examined daring 
the year 1928 : 

OOLLEUES. 

Table No. 10. 

Height—General average for all students—166‘99, 


VT t n 11 Average of the Col- Percentage above Percentage betow 
Name of the College. »General Average. General Average. 


Presidency College 166*92 cui. 

City College ... 166*21 ,, 

Scottish Churches 166*45 ,, 

College. 

Islamia College ... 164*69 


64*49 7o 

82 * 67 „‘ 


61-63V„ 

88*167. 


27*78 7. 

48*47. 

30*467. 

42017. 


Table No. 11. 

Weight—General average for all students—60*96. 


Name of the College. 

Average of the Col¬ 
lege. 

Percentage above 
General Average. 

Presidency College ... 

1 

53*19 kg. 

44*967. 

City College ... 

61*80 kg. 

44*947. 

Boottisb Churches 

College. 

61*88 kg. 

46*117, 

Islamia College 

49-34 kg. 

26*927. 


40*677e, 

40-77. 

87*217. 

69-48V. 


Table No. 12. 

Chest Expansion ^General average for all students—4*34. 

Name of the College. Average of the Col- Peroentage above Percentage below 

lege. General Average. General Average. 


Presidency College ... 
Cotiefe 

if' ' • ' 






4*86 cm. 

68*877p . 

28*26"/, 

6*06 „ 

17*47. 

88*77. 

4*67 „ 

46*747. 

40*41"/, 

',4-26 „ „ 

; , A V 

42*608"/. 

37*sr/, 

. ’ ' ■ 1 ' 
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These figures seem to indicate that if ire leave out the 
Islamia Oollege^ the differences noted between the different 
Colleges in C'alcutta are not sufficiently large to be significant 
as far as height and weight are concerned. The figures for 
chest expansion show a wide variability; the percentage of 
students who are above the average in the City College being 
only 17’4 X ^ compared with 68*87 % 1 *^ ^ 1 *® Presidency 
College and 46*74 X 1 ^ Scottish Churches College. The 
figures for the lsla.p}.ia College indicate that the Muham¬ 
madan student is of a slighter build and less robust than his 
fellow students. ^ 

I 

Calcutta Colleges and Colleges near Calcutta. 

"We have during the year been able to visit most of the 
Colleges within easy reach of Calcutta, viz.t Narasinha Dutt 
College, Howrah, Serampore College, Hooghly College and 
Burdwan Raj College, and the combined number of students 
examined in these Colleges is nearly the same as in the Presi¬ 
dency College. The results of the comparison between the 
Presidency and the Suburban Colleges are given in the 
following tables :— 


Table No. 13. 



Presidency j 
College. 

Combined 

1 Colleges. 

Average for all 
students. 

No. of stttdonts . 

746 

768 

16.920 

Height in oms. 

166*92 

160*62 

166*96 

Weight in kilos. 

58*19 

60*06 

80*9 

Chest Inspiretion in cms. 

84*87 

®*77 

88*8 

Chest Bxpension io oms. 

49 

4*89 

4*18 

Crip (tight) in kilos. 

40*98 

40*84 

89*19 

Grip O^t) in kilos. «. 

87*79 

87*75 

86*88 
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The above figures indicate that for all practical purposes 
the physical development of students of Colleges within easy 
reach of Calcutta is of the same standard as that of the 
average Calcutta student. 

Table No. 14j. 


Percentages. 



Presidency 

College. 

Combined 

Colleges. 

Average for all 
students. 

Total defectives 

77-4 

74-21 

70-97 

Oeneial defectives 

'46-80 

43*22 

34-7 

Defects of vision 

38-77 

26-08 

32-64 

Correction : 

Uncorrected 

42-66 

74-62 

62-91 

Partially corrected... 

1903 

14-42 

1912 

Fully corrected 

38-40 

10-9 

17-62 

Teeth : 




Caries 

11-14 

8-59 

8-1 

Gum ; 




Pyorrhoea 

1-87 

1-69 

4-09 


It is evident from the above table that the incidence of 
General Defectives and Total Defect! j'es amongst the Muffa- 
sil students is nearly the same as for the Calcutta students. 
They however seem to suffer less from Pyorrhoea and have 
better vision. But the percentage of students having uncoiv 
reeled vision is very large. The percentage of students with 
proper glasses is also low. On analysing the incidence of 
General Defects under different heads (see Table No. 16) we 
find that the number of students in the Muffasil Colleges 
suffering .from enlarged spleen and liver is greater than that 
iii (3|lodtta, and that the Muffasil students suffer less from 
digestive troubles than their Calcutta friends. 
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Contrary to expectations, the percentage of students 
affected with tiiroat troubles is the same in both the groups ;— 

Table No. 15 (Percentages). 


Item. 

Presidency College. 

Combined Colleges. 

Average for all 
students. 

Circulatory system 

1-34 

3-9 

4-12 

Bespirutory systems 

•40 

•26 

•66 

Liver -< 

•40 

1-82 

1-07 

Spleen 

•40 

3-64 

2-1 

Bad ThVoat 

13-69 

18*8 

18-91 

Digestive Troubles 

28-96 

16-36 

s •• 


Ejfect of Exercise. 

To study the effect of exercise on the general growth and 
health of the College students, we arranged for a thorough 
enquiry last year in connection with our regular examination 
work as regards the form of exercise taken by the students. 
The records of those who took exercise regularly have been 
separately analysed. The averages and percentages obtained 
have been compared with (a) the averages and percentages for 
the students of the same College who do not take exercise, and 
(6) the general averages and percentages for all students. 







Table No. 16 . 
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if we compare the different College students we find that 
in the Presidenejr College Regular Exercisers show a definite 
superiority over the rest in all the items, whereas in the Isla- 
mia College it seems the other way. Contrary to expectations 
the average for chest expansion is practically the same for 
both the groups—exercisers and the rest. 

So far as incidence of disease is concerned, the Eegular 
Exercisers suffer less than the rest as will be apparent from 
the following table. But it may be noted here that even in 
the regular exercisers digestive troubles are fairly common, the 
percentage being as high as 26% . 

Table No. 17. 

- ■ Incidence of disease in Regular Exercisers group and 

the Rest (Percentages). 


DiseaBe. 

E 

R 

Heart 

1-4 

2*4 

Lungs 

•2 

*8 

Bad Throat 

7-7 

12-4 

Digest] re troubles 


26‘8 

3S1 

Hernia 

1 

0 

•3 

Hydrocele 

1 

'4 

ri 

Vericooele 

0 

■4 


Physical Education. 

We pointed out in our last report that the University had 
recommended that some form of physical exercise or partici¬ 
pation in organised games should be made compulsory for all 
College students of the first-year class at least. To encourage 
the Colleges to fit up suitable gymnasia and build play¬ 
grounds the. University had also proposed to give financial aid 
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to Colleges applying for the same. The following statement 
shows the distribution of money grants by the University of 
Calcur.ta for physical education in non~Gorernment 
Colleges affiliati'd to the University during the triennium 
1926-28 


Serial 
No. ' 


Name of College. 


Anauda Mohan College, 
MyrneDBingh. • 


Amount of grant in 

_Purpose for which 

the grant was 
1928*29 recommended. 


Hb. 

1,400 QymnaBinm 


2. Bagerhat College 


3. Brojomohan College, Bari sal nil 


4. Carmichael College, Bungpur 2,000 


S. Danhitpiir Hindu Academy ... nil 


0, Feni College 


3,000 Gymnasium and 
playground. 



. Prabhat Kumar College, 
Contai. 


8. Bajendra College, Faridpui ... 4,000 


Bipon College, Calcutta ... 1,500 


1,000 


10. 'Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta. 


1,600 Athletics 


li. Serampore College 


2,000 Gym nasi urn 


12.'; ij Victoria College, Comilla 


2,600 Gymnasium and 
playground. 


X3.i Wesleyan GolIegA, Baaknra .. 



IjOGO Gymnasium 
17,000 17,900 








m 







To fdrm an idea of the number of students who take 
part in organised games or take exercise regularly and to 
estimate the popularity of different games and systems of 
exercise we instituted a specific enquiry last year, as a part 
of our regular routine work. Of the total number of students 
31‘32j^ take exercise and 25*3take part in organised games 
regularly in Calcutta. In the Colleges within easy reach 
of Calcutta, the percentages rise to 4il% and 34*8^ respec¬ 
tively. The percentage of students who take exercise 
irregularly are 28‘4i% for the Calcutta Colleges and 20*2^ for 
the Colleges near Calcutta. In the following table we have 
shown the popularity of the different games among those 
who take part in games regularly among all College 
students: 

%of those who ate legn. 


Footbal 

• •• 

Isr in games. 

76-79 

Cricket 

• • • 

31-8 

Tennis 

• • • 

26*21 

Hockey 

• •• 

... 24*64( 

Volley-ball 

• • • 

22-92 

Basket-ball 

• • • 

17-76 

Badminton 

• • • 

11-17 


Frequency of the different systems of exercise among those 
who take regular exercise is shown below 


1. 

Dumb-bells 

22-37^ 

2. 

Parallel Bar, Rings, &o. 

... 15-31X 

8 . 

Bar-bell & weight-lifting 

14-2U 

4. 

Walking 

11-65% 

5. 

Band 

10*26% 

6. 

Ground exercises 

... 10-10% 

7. 

Freehand exercises 

7*89% 


(including Naidu’s system 0*93) 
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8. 

Baithak 


m%it 

9. 

Swimming 

« • • 

••• 

2-83X 

10. 

Indian Chubs 

• Si 

U. 

Chest Expander 


12. 

Developer 

• • • 

lesi 

13. 

Biding ) 
Wrestling t 
Running ) 

• •• 

m 

U. 

Skipping ) 




Boxing f 

Lathi ) 

• • • 

•46% 


We have alrea^ pointed out theefeotof regular exercise 
on physical growth and health. We hope that the above 
tables will prove useful to the authorities of the different 
Colleges in organising games and fitting up gymnasia. 1 n 
this connection we may state that the University has recently 
appointed a sub-committee to consider different schemes of 
physical education and to recommend one wUpb icay be 
adopted by the University. 


Roving Club Section. 

During the year there were nine jolly-boats, two Tub- 
fours and two clinkers under the direct management of the 
Committee. Three jolly-boats were placed at the disposal 
of private Colleges. The number of members on the Slsrt 
December, 1928, was 51 and four boats went out daily on 
the avert^e. Mr. B. N. Mukherjce, a student of the Calo^tta 
Medical College, acted as the Aw^pt Igujpervisor durjpg 
the year. 
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MATHEMATICS AND EDUCATION 

I.— Science Teaching Efficiency 

Some weeks ago an extract from a lecture by Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin was printed in these columns. It was mainly an 
apology for the seeming failure of present-day politicians as 
contrasted with the triumphing of scientists. What seemed to 
alarm Mr. Baldwin most, however, was not any alleged failure 
of him or his fellows, but the possibility that material forces 
had been revealed by Science, to deal wisely with which ordi¬ 
nary human nature was unprepared. This may be primarily a 
question of morals, and as such have an educational significance 
which will be seen to have some connection with what we con¬ 
sider here. But what is really relevant to our purpose is the 
lament Mr. Baldwin makes over another educational problem, 
viz., that the popular mind lags deplorably behind discovery. 
To-day, he says, the mental food of the people as provided by 
scientists is largely “ a debris of discredited theories;” there is 
no finality in scientists’ discoveries. 

Finished 7 '*—Whether such a finality be desirable or 
not, the fact of change imposes on us an educational duty often 
neglected : we should ever be scrutinising our curricula and our 
educational practice with this intellectual need which Mr. 
Baldwin emphasised in view. Do we really do all that is 
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possible to lessen the lag to which he points as specially un¬ 
fortunate ; or do we even make it our aim to keep the mind 
alert to the real nature of knowledge ? Do we not too readily 
rest content with the idea that we can turn out from school and 
college “finished” scholars—stamped with the examination 
seal ? , ' 

A certain type of conservative will warn us against this 
over-ambition of trying to be quite up to date. The greatest 
need in education, he will say, is to make things definite and 
clear for students—^look at the way in which we are threatened 
by the loose and crude thinking done by our students! One 
might stop to argue .that crude thinking may be a reaction from 
overmuch schooling: and, in truth, the decisive consideration 
here is more the kind of action and reaction between student and 
teacher than what is taught. It is very easy to attempt too 
n^uch in these days of exacting demands; suffice it to point out 
the great loss and danger of not attempting enough. To think 
of the deadening effect of the very influential textbooks which 
give not even a peep beyond the confines of the syllabus makes 

one shudder. This tendency to be self-contained ini education 

* • / 

is-'not-restricted to India. In Nature recently an unrealised 
aim of scientific, education was set forth as “ some preparation 
of the human mind for the’new world which science is creat- 


, ing: not so much a concrete knowledge of science as a scientific 
outlook, a scientific habit of thought.” We do not often hear 
teachers- claim that ’ they have come anywhere near attaining 
this goal. 

Bather more than a year ago a series of articles entitled 
Mathematics and Life” was published in The Tithes of 
India, These were directed towards clearing away some of -the 
lumber in the mathematics curriculum imposed on the First- 


^eaf i^^ent in the Bombay University, and towards substitu- 
ifing' w|u^t would be of positive quickening value to the students 
tn their bier studies. The time has now come to supplement 
j^eie Wlieiled with the results of a year of further enquiry and 
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of e^pefiment. Tfie articles have been reprinited as a pamphle^j, 
and so it may suffice here merely to allude to the leading ideas 
worked out in them. 

* ) 

Misplaced Specialisation. 

There was little need to labour the point that what is now 
being taught as mathematics in the Fist-year college classes is 
especially obnoxioij^s to the great majority of students. If there 
were any grim old time educationist who regards with in¬ 
difference the existence of this distaste, he could not but allow 
that the actual result of this effort to discipline students is simply 
evasion—students, and sometimes teachers, come to regard the 
purpose of study as achieved, if the students lesrrn, by heark 

** • . o f, 

enough to enable them to score pass-marks. The keen mathe¬ 
matical enthusiast could also object that the mathematics taught 
gives quite a wrong idea of the nature of modern mathemaitics; 
it is largely what was devised for study by mature men in bygone 
ages, and it would be well if it were reserved in these days too 
for specialists who really could appreciate it. Probably the 
majority of reformers favour making mathematics optional with 
subjects of quite another calibre and genius, and thie is the 
solution that has been adopted with more or less Completeness 
in other Indian universities. In Bombay this relief by riinnin^ 
away from the difficulty has been rejected for obvious reasons* * 

What the articles of a year ago sought to do was to. outline 
a scheme for dealing with the difficulty in a more, positive way 
than had hitherto been attempted., Without giving up the dis¬ 
ciplinary value of a course of mathematics, it was held that it 
could be so altered as to be brought within the comprehension 
of P. Y. students, and at the same time could be made to serve 
an end of real value as a preparation for a freer and mo^ effec¬ 
tive study of some one of many branches of learning. W^th 
later studies the present course signaUy fails to make contact; 
instead o| awaking students to the possibilities of help from 
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Hiathematical devices, it fills them with a nausea or a fear, or 
even a not very creditable contempt, at the suggestion of mathe¬ 
matics. The result has been that they have been left unneces¬ 
sarily handicapped should they encounter even trifling difficulties 
of a mathematical nature, and can only gaze with unapprecia¬ 
tive admiration at a mathematical short cut through per¬ 
plexities. 


Links with Life. 

The immediate purpose of the articles was to appeal to non¬ 
specialists in mathematics, who may have found it useful, or 
’who may have mourned their lack of its aid. These can give 
unique help in elucidating the situations in which mathematical 
aid may be found in practice to avail most. That appeal for 
criticism and help met with a very generous response. Both 
educationists and non-educationists have freely given guidance 
in difficulties, and provided interesting material for study and 
apparatus for the classroom. It is still necessary to make this 
special appeal; for the solution of this problem is not in the first 
instance a matter for mathematical specialists—their idea of 
what is useful and feasible in practice inevitably differs from 
that of people who are engaged in the work-a-day world, or in 
other special lines of investigation. However, the time has 
come to change the emphasis. 

The experience of the past year has revealed the practica¬ 
bility of the proposal for the students, and we can now think 
more definitely of how the scheme may be fitted in with the rest 
of their activities, present and future. The search for what is 
most desirable to teach must indeed be continued actively and 
prominently for several years yet, before a result is achieved 
that can: be regarded with full satisfaction : and it. is hoped that 
there mU be increasing co-operation in this search. But along¬ 
side this ^i^n now proceed a more definite investigation of the 
educational imphoutions of the project, and so we make our 
main theme how ** Mathematics and Education,*’ 
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n. —^Mathematical Authobitt. 

« 

** The only Indian University I know in which a reasonably 
good course in Applied Mathematics is taught is Madras.” 
This from a Government official who was once an educa¬ 
tionist and who is now doing outstanding work in a depart¬ 
ment where he requires the help of many science graduates, 
is rather startling. „It is quite a typical comment on what 
we are advocating here, but strictly such an opinion is irrele¬ 
vant to our proposal ; for we are not to discuss the trainr 
ing of the mathematician. (Nor, it may be added, are we con¬ 
cerned immediately with any of the many specialists who are 
very keen to see maithematics applied more freely to their own 
particular subject at the higher stages.) What we well might 
ask in passing is how the Bombay University, if the above 
opinion cannot be refuted, loses its initial advantage ; for in 
it in the first year is taught the mathematics which in most 
other Indian Universities, including Madras, is taught in the 
second. 

But the main purpose in making the quotation is simply 
to encourage a friendly rebellion by non-mathematicians 
against the way in which the mathematical educationist 
exclusively has determined what he shall teach within the 
time at his disposal. A scientist who a few years ago was 
noted for his vigorous work in the Bombay University, writes 
of his having provoked a horror (which made even him, he 
says, retire into his shell!) by suggesting that mathematics 
should be taught as a tool. This was perhaps an unfortunate 
phrase (though it is used as a catch-word in the first of the 
“Mathematics and Life ” articles) to employ as coihprehend- 
ing the essential idea ; for genuine mathematics would have 
<^more effect on the sciences than a dead instrument: it may 
serve the sciences, but it has insight that compares with theirs; 
and it will not be blinded. 
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Rigour Again\ 

But the suggestion! seems to have carried another im- 
port: for the horror referred to was “at the idea of using a 
result without knowing how to prove it.” Perry has poiired 
scorn on this attitude by asking if a boy should not be allow¬ 
ed to treat a watch before he knows how to make one. This, 
however, is going to the opposite extreme ; and in this matter 
many seem to find no position tenable unless it is extreme. It 
is unlikely, however, that mathematical teachers will ever be 
capable, ho srever else they err, of becoming mere exhibitors in a 
museum of special mathematical devices. And it may . suffice 
here simply to counter a tendency to think that theirs is the 
century-old ideal of a senior Wrangler,—merely to unfold the 
“ logical accuracy which is the soul of mathematics, and to elicit 
and cultivate which is the great benefit such studies confer as a 
branch of education.’* It was Hilbert, the distinguished author 
of “ Foundations of Geometry *’ with its famed five groups of 
axioms, who remarked : “ My plan in teaching is to work with 
as many ^axioms’ as my pupils will accept.’* After all, the mam 
purpose must be to open out the possibility of a mathematical 
habit of thought by presenting such mathematical ideas as the 
pupils can assimilate: and this involves more than mere 
logic. 

There are other general considerations, chief of these being 
the need for reckoning with the Time Spirit. There is evi¬ 
dence that this is being recognised in England, for a lengthy 
review of Spengler’s philosophy of history, Tho Decline of the 
Westf was published recently in the Mathematical Gazette, 
The leading thought therein was that the Greeks were revolted 
by ideas of the infinite and the infinitesimal, which are funda- 
tiiental in modern mathematics ; they would have been stopped 
by the paradox in “greater than the greatest ** or “ less than the 
1^1“ : i for them “ a line of indefinite length” was a oontradic- 
tadii in t^pw. - What a difference it would have made to those 
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of m old enough and hardy enough to have been brought up on 
Euoli^e treatment of proportion in his Book V, had we been 
told that the Greek number-idea was confined to the positive 
integers I 


Pythagoras or Descartes ? 

The reviewer in the Gazette asks trenchantly : Is it not 
time for the farce to be given up? Let Euclid be left to boys 
in the Classical Sixths who ^ould study Greek mathematics 
along with Greek philosophy, Greek politics and Greek art. The 
ordinary school course in geometry should be designed with the 
definite object of providing an introduction to the mathematics 
of our own culture. Loci, limits, and variable, instead of being 
admitted on sufferance, should be made prominent, the whole 
thing centring round graph work and leading on to the Calculus. 
Such facts about lengths, angles, triangles and drcles as must 
be known for everyday purposes or for use in later work can he 
taught rapidlyf starting from an experimental standpoint, with 
logical connections appearing gradually and naturally ; but let 
us not exalt this work into a solemn ritual, a religious game 
to be played under strict arbitrary rules.” 

That might sufi&ce ; but the truth and the vigour of this 
writing demand that it be rescued from obscurity. “Let us 
get on,” the reviewer cries, “to the real business of teaching 
the mathematics of our own Western culture. It is astonish¬ 
ing to find how many boys are under the impression that Geo¬ 
metry, if not Mathematics as a whole, has practically stood still 
since the time of Euclid. Why are we content that the majo¬ 
rity should leave school in complete ignorance of the ' mathe¬ 
matics that is theirs, stuffed instead with a hotch-potch, some of 
which is, and must be, dull and dead to their Western minds? 
Is it not a fact that the modern boy is interested in loci, graph- 
work, rates of change, infinity, but hopelessly bored by triangles 
and Euclidean constructions ? Any form will vote solid for 
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DynumicB agaimt Statics, for the parabola of the cricket ball 
against that of the suspension bridge, for . a cycloid against a 
conic section as such. And that is all as it should be and must 

be,... 


Misdirected Effort. 

** The educated man of the future will have to know about 
mathematics, not because he is going to be an engineer or an 
actuary, but because the subject represents one aspect of human 
thought and has to be studied in conjunction with art, religion, 
philosophy. This is what many mathematicians do not realise.” 

It is directly to our purpose to point out one evidence of 
misdirected effort in the training of our mathematicians. At the 
beginning of his standard four-volume treatise on “Principles 
of Geometry” Dr. H. F. Baker says, “It is believed that the 
system here suggested is logically complete, and does not require 
that long preliminary study of elementary geometry to which at 
present So much time is devoted ’ ’ in, for example, our Bombay 
First Year classes. If the training of the mathematical student 
is wastefuh what must be the case with the non-mathematician 
who is subjected to the same course! 

This formalism and this traditionalism are generalities. In 
subsequent articles we shall turn to some specific applications of 
elementary mathematical ideas to the Arts and Sciences, and 
then deal briefly with the actual teaching of these ideas.^ 

John Maclean. 


[Baprinted from * Th* Timeg of India \ June nth and 1929,} 
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INDO-PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 

^Frequent allusions to the inhabitants of the western zone of 
the Iran plateau are found in Assyrian documents from about 
the 8th century B. C. They belonged to the Aryan family and 
were closely related to the Indo-Aryan. The kinship existing 
between the two branches was unsuspected by antiquity, and is 
clear beyond doubt to modern science which bases its conclusions 
on the striking resemblance observable in the languages, the 
religious ideas, and even the original rites, and physical 
characteristics of the Indo-Aryans and Persians.’ 

These linguistic, religious and physical resemblances seem 
to have induced several scholars and historians including 
archaeologists to seek further resemblance between the Persian 
and the Indian architecture. The procedure of investigation 
appears to have been based on a larger assumption that in all 
matters of refinement and culture the West must have been the 
creditors and the East the borrowers. The possibility of 
indigenous growth was never taken into consideration except in 
case of the Veda . 

The admission made in this connection by Kennedy -is free 
and frank. ‘ ‘ The pre-historic age in India is distinguished, not 
by periods of stone and copper and bronze, but by the spread 
of the Aryans, the consolidation of societies, and the elaboration 
of a cult. With the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. we reach 
the commencement of personal and dated history, and a great 
creative era—^the age of Mahavlra and of Buddha. But the 
material preceded the spiritual. The first stir of that new life 
arose from the contact with Western civilization ; the breath of 
inspiration came from Babylon, and then from Persia. When 
the Greeks arrived, they found great and civilized peoples whose 
learning and whose capitals aroused their admiration. The 
records of that civilization were written op palni-leaves and on 

2 
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bark, or exhibited in brick and wood—things perishablCy wMch 
have perished ; and we are perforce reduced to search painfully 
among the flotsam and jetsam of time for any vestiges of the 
grandeur of antiquity. * ’ 

Then follows an interesting note : The progress of the 
Indians was necessarily of the slowest, for Persia could supply 
them with scarcely any models, and they had to discover every¬ 
thing themselves.”* 

** Of the decoration of the earlier Buddhist monasteries we 
know practically nothing, but the decoration of the later Vihara 
caves, of Nalanda, and of the Sangharamas of Gandhara was 
Persian, and that not so much after the fashion of the Sassanians 
as of the Achaemenids. There is the same lavish employment 
of colour, the use of enamelled or metallic tiles upon the roof, 
the guilded rafters and elaborately painted ceilings, the rich 
capitals of the pillars, the application of inlaying. The two 
schemes of decoration are substantially the same.”^ 

” To the general question, then, concerning the direct 
influence of Babylon on Indian art, we must answer ‘no.’” But 
Kennedy thinks that “ a direct influence may be traced in one 
particular class of buildings and one particular locality— the 
Buddhist Vihara caves of Western India.The four or five¬ 

storied Viharas ...undoubtedly recall the impression of a 
Babylonian Zigurat or temple, but are hollow throughout and 
built of wood.*’ In a note Kennedy adds; “ Fergusson has 
attempted? to connect certain Burmese and Sinhalese dagobas 
with, the Babylonian type, and has suggested that connecting 
links once existed in brick and plaster in the valley of the 
Gauges. But there are two objections : (1) Had massive build¬ 
ings of solid brick, either temples or viharas, ever existed in 
the valley of the Ganges, they could not fail to have left their 
traces, as the stupas havh.done. (2) The Indian buildings, so 

A.8.1898, p,387, 

^ Awdittwtttre. pp. m, «18 i tod Ctw Temple# Indit, p. 84, 
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far as we know (apart from the stupas, which are not buildings 
at all) were not solid, but hollow.”^ 

** The Babylonian Zigurats represented exactly on a large 

scale the same idea of a mouutaiu.the storied Viharas 

of India, with their retreating stages, are also imitation moun¬ 
tains. The artificial mountain of the Indians was necessarily 
a hollow shell, because all their constructions was of brick and 

wood.But the towering Vihara became a very different 

structure from the -solid stories of the Zigurat, for India has 
rarely borrowed any thing which she has not altered in adopting 
it.*’ This is a very convenient assumption ; Kennedy himself 
admits that when he says “ but we may conjecture that Zigurat 
and Vihara had a common origin,” but he is generous to 
confess. that ** these speculation may be fanciful;” and he 
” will not deny it.”^ 

Thus Grunwedel and Burgess hold that “ the Persian 
style, which the Achaemenides employed in their buildings at 
Susa and Persepolis, has inherited West Asian forms in its 
constructive as well as in its decorative features. This Persian 
style, which shows many peculiarities, is unfortunately repre¬ 
sented only by a few monuments upon which it is almost 
impossible to pronounce judgment. But undoubtedly its ele¬ 
ments may again be recognised in the buildings of Asoka’s day 
and of the older Indian style, dependent on that of Asoka, as 
grafted upon the native wooden style.” 

” As chief elements, the following forms may be indicat¬ 
ed :—The Persian pillar with bell-shaped capital was adopted 
directly; it was set up by itself as an inscription*pillar; the 
famous iron pillar of Delhi is a later example. In sculptures 
it is seen not only in representation of palace-hails, but also 
decoratively,—often to divide spaces, and with many interesting 
variants. The bell-capital frequently serves as a basis for one 
•^r more lions or elephants, or for a religious symbol (e.g., the 


1 Jlt<l,p.28P. 

• Ibid, pp. m, 286, 267. 
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wheel) when the pillar is considered as standing alone. If the 
pillar is used as a support in a building, the bell-capital 
serves as base for an abacus on which turned towards 
the sides, winged figures of animals (winged horses, gazelles, 
goats, lions, or sitting elephants) are placed. This last 
form resembles the Persian “ unicorn-pillar.” The appearance 
of the whole pillar in India however, is rough and clumsy 
compared with Persian forms.” ^ 

Fergusson detects Persian influence on pillars in front of 
the Bedsa cave south of Karle: “The two pillars in front, 
however, are so much too large in proportion to the rest, that 
they are evidently stainbhas, and ought to stand free instead of 
supporting a verandah. Their capitals are more like the 
Persepolitan type than almost any other in India, and are each 
surmounted by horses and elephants bearing men and women of 
bold and free execution.” In a note he, further, adds that 
“ in the Pitalkhora vihara, we find the Persepolitan capital 
repeated with a variety of animals over it; for the Hindu artists, 
from their natural aptitude for modifying and adapting forms, 
very soon repeated the bicephalous bull and ram of the Persian 
columns by a great variety of animals, sphinxes, and even 
human figures in the most grotesque attitudes.”® 

Of the more recent advocates of the Persian theory Sir John 
Marshall is stated by Dr. Spooner to have inferred from the 
Sarnath Capital “ that Mauryan stonework had been wrought 
by foreign masons.” ^ Dr. Spooner himself has gone much 
further and the idea which was almost within the grasp of 
Fergusson but * missed,* altogether possessed him (Spooner), 
and he could not think of anything but Persian in the Mauryan 
period of Indian history.He imagined to have explored 

> BadSbi’B Art in India, pp. 17-18. For illustratiooB see Cunningham Arch. Sor. 
Ind. Beport. Vol. V, plates XLV. 'XLVI, pp. 187, 188; Burgess Archaeological Sur. W. 
Ind. Vol. IV, pp. 6,12; and Cave Temples, plates XVI, XXIII, XCVI. 

* Bistot; ot Indian and Eijiiitern Arehit«iture, Vol. I, p. 188. 

» J. A. S. 1815, p. 66. 

* See pp. 88.89. 
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everything as the result of his excavation at Kumrabar, Patna, 
which, however, did not proceed further than its initial stage 
and could not unearth any thing but a portion of a badly 
damaged pillar and the footmark of what he imagined to be a 
hall. Starting with a preconceived idea that “ the style of 
Asoka’s sculptured capitals originated inPersepolis’* he began to 
see at the very outset the peculiar Persian polish in the 
columns ’ ’ some twenty-three hundred years after their erection 
and (from this polish) it seemed to him ‘ ‘ not impossible that 
even in its design the building (i.e., the hall of which only the 
footmarks remain) might have been under Persian influence.” 
The Hall of a hundred columns at Persepolis, which is discussed 
later on, was a square hall with ten rows of ten columns evenly 
spaced in square bays. “At Pataliputra,” Spooner himself 
emphaliically declares, “ to be sure, we had only eight rows,” 
but he consoles himself with an equally emphatic assumption 
that “ there was every reason to suppose that others would be 
found, and possibly evidence for a porch as well, to correspond 
with the porch in Persepolis.” He, further, admits that “the 
intercolumnation at Kumrahar was found to be five diameters; an 
intercolumnation not identical, perhaps, with that of the Persian 
throne-room, but still,” holds Dr. Spooner, “ one which is 
essentially Persepolitan, and never found in any other country 
of antiquity.” So far as the capitals are concerned of which 
there appears to be striking similarity as has even pointed by 
all authorities, Spooner admits that “ No capitals had been 
recovered in Patna to help us in comparing the two buildings, 
nor had any pedestals been met with.” Spooner acknowledged 
the importance of the existence of capitals when he says that 
‘ ‘ It may be true that, so far as Indian architecture is concerned, 
the only substantial point showing Persian influence is the 
capital.” He further admits that “it maybe true that no 
architectural plan in India, nor any type of building, as a whole, 
has hitherto been known which one could say was based directly on 
a Persian model,” but yet undeterred even by this consideration 
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Dr. Spooner goes on to build his castle of assumption and 
declares that “ a careful study of the stratification suggested 
that pedestals had, in all probability, existed, and the indicated 
dimensions and proportions justified the thought that these 
pedestals must have been themselves of Persepolitan type, 
round in plan, some 3 feet high, and inferentially, bell-shaped, 
though as regards this latter point,” he is forced to admit that 
**no evidence exists.” ^ 

Here it is necessary to observe that not a single monument 
of recognisable condition is available in Persia; everything has 
been in ruins which were seen by historians and of which many 
objects have been cleverly restored by several archaeologists from 
scanty material but fertile imagination. But the restorers dp 
not agree amongst themselves. The actual condition of the 
ruins and the manner of their restoration are pointed out later 
on. 

As more tangible similarity between the Persian and the 
Indian architecture is apparent in the capitals of columns it 
will be perhaps better to take into consideration this object 
to begin with. Columns in all countries can be classified into 
two broad classes in regard to their utility, namely, the free 
pillars and those which are employed in buildings as support 
to the whole structure and as the regulator of the whole com¬ 
position in ancient architecture in any case. And as regards 
this regulating column alone the question of proportion and 
intercolumnation can arise. But so far as this column is 
concerned the capital is of minor importance, because in many 
places of its employment it becomes mixed up with the entabla¬ 
ture and loses its prominency if not its identity also Of the 
free pillar, on the other hand, the capital is the most prominent 
part, because no other part draws the attention of the visitor 
so much, the free pillar having no other purpose to serve except 
being showy. Therefore, apart from the consideration of 
stability, the proportion between its length and width and 


* JM, pp. S6, ST. 
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between its component parts, namely, the pedestal, base, shaft, 
and capital, has no significance. But these are the factors 
which count much in case of the regulating pillar, because apart 
from aesthetic consideration any error in the proportion and in 
the composition of several parts often prove injurious not only to 
the pillar itself but also destructive to the whole building. 
Consequently the regulating pillar can hardly be considered 
without taking into consideration the building which it regulates. 

These common -characteristic features of columns in all 
countries may help us in distinguishing the really essential- 
elements from the unessential ones. Before proceeding further 
it is necessary to take stock of what we find in India and what 
in Persia, and when. 

The archaeological remains in India could not be dated much 
earlier than the fifth century B.C., the Piprahwa Stupa building 
of 450 B.(/. being about the earliest, until the discoveries made 
at Mahenjodaro and Harappa which may take back by centuries 
the Indian architecture and other matters of the cultural progress 
of the country to a time which would make it impossible to 
further speculate on the Persian influence in India in any case. 
But before the artistic treasures unearthed in Sindh and the 
Punjab have been properly studied and made available they can 
be hardly utilised in an article like this. We are, therefore, 
perforce to limit our observation to the old materials which are 
fortunately plentiful for the present purpose. 

The extant Buddhist pillars, . with which alone a Persian 
connection has been sought to be established, and which probably 
at one time could be counted by hundreds, do not number more 
than a dozen. The best known Asokan pillar is that removed 
from Topra to Delhi by Firoz Sha Tughlak in 1366. A frag¬ 
ment of a second was re-erected also in Delhi in 1867.' Three 
others exist in .Champaran district: the first of these is known as 
.the Dauriya-Araraj, the second as theLauriya Navandgarh 
pillar, and fragment of the other was ** recognised-*-utilised as a 
roller for. the station roads by an utilitarian member of the 
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Civil Service.” The most complete shaft, bereft however, of its 
capital, is the Allahabad pillar to which a pedestal was added 
by Captain Smith, but which was again thrown down and re¬ 
erected by Jahangir (ih 1606) to commemorate his accession. 
Four others of Asokan pillars are in much damaged condition at 
Rampurwa, Nigliva, Rammindei, and Sarnath. “ It is more 
than probable that each of these Asokan pillars stood in front of 
or in connection with some Stupa, or building of some sort. 
At least we know that six or seven can be traced at Sanchi, and 
nearly an equal number at Amarabati, and in the representation 
of topes at the latter place, these lats are frequently represented 
both outside and inside the rails. At Karle one still stands in 
front of the great cave.’* The pillar at Eran and the iron pillar 
at Meharauli near Delhi belong to the Gupta period, and the 
pillar at Pathari in Bhopal is ascribed to Rastrakuta King 
Parabala (861 A.D.). 

The crowding ornament of these pillars have been lost, but 
the capitals of some pillars still exist. The capital of the 
pillar at Lauriya Navandgarh is surmounted by a lion of bold and 
good design. The pillar at Sankisa situated between Mathura 
and Kanouj, of which the greater part of the shaft has been lost 
is surmounted “ by an elephant, but so mutilated that even in 
the 7th century the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang mistook it 
for a lion.” The pillar at Karle is surmounted by four lions, 
which, judging from analogy, once bore a chakra or wheel, 
probably in metal.” The pillars at Bedsa, a dozen miles south 
of Karle, partly stand free and partly supporting a verandah : 
these pillars are surmounted by horses and elephants bearing 
men and women of bold and free execution. These capitals are 
stated to be ” more like the Persepolitan type than almost any 
others.*’ In a note, on the authority of Dr.Le Bon, Fergusson, 
further, asserts that in the Pitalkhora vihara “ the Persepolitan 
capitalv is repeated with a variety of animals over it ; for the 
Hindu artists, from their natural aptitude for modifying and 
a^|)ting forms* very soon replaced the bicephalous bulland ram 






of the Persian columns by a great variety of animals, sphinxes,, 
and even human figures in the most grotesque attitudes«'' * 

It is needless to point out that this * great variety of ani* 
mals ’ on the capitals of Indian columns has caused great in¬ 
convenience and discomfort to the advocate of the Persian theory 
because on PersepoUtan capitals the animals comprise only bull, 
and unicorn, possibly lion too. , 

Another important factor which Fergusson himself admits 
is that the PersepoUtan. ‘ * features are only found on the lats of 
Asoka, and are never seen afterwards in India, though common 

in Gandhara and on the Indus long afterwards....Persian 

form of capital long retained its position in Indian art.” “ It 
is, however, not stated how, and why the Persian form did not 
influenge. the other Indian types, but the fundamental differences 
in the Indian types are explained : “ whatever the Hindus 
copied, however, was changed in course of time, by decorative 
additions and modifications, in accordance with their own 
taste.” With such an assumption any slight similarity in the 
most ordinary things of any two countries or peoples may establish 
relation of indebtedness of any one of the two to the other. 

The great variety, and the undeniable differences from the 
Persian model, of the Indian columns can be verified by a refer¬ 
ence to the capitals of pillars at cave No. 26 at Ajanta (Fergus¬ 
son I, p. 154), at the Chaitya Cave of Kenheri (p. 164), at 
Bhaja (p. 178), at caves of Nahapana and of Gautamputra in 
Nasik (p. 185), at Sri Yajna Cave (p. 188), at Vihara No. 16 
(p. 190), No. 17 (p. 19-), No. 24 (p. 194), No. 1 (p. 195), at 
Ajanta, at Patna (p. 207), at Jamalgarh (p. 214), at Srinagar 
and at Shadipui (p. 257), in Bhima Bath at Mamallapuram 
(p. 832), Dhvaja-stambha at Blura (p. 346), Dipa-stambha in 
Dharwar (p. 347), in Tirumalai Nayyaka’s chaultri at Madura 
(p. 387), at Vellor and at Pelur. (p. 399), of the Hall in 

* Ind. and East. Arch. 1,138. 

* Ibid p.69. 

■ •‘3 . I . 
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Palace at Madura (p. 414), of Court in palace in Tanjor 
{p.415), at Ananta Gurapha in Orissa (Vol. II, p. 16), of a 
Indra Sabha cave at Elura (pp. 20, 21), of Bimala temple at 
Mount Abu (pp. 39, 42), at Chandravali, Mount Abu (p.43), at 
Kanpur (pp. 46, 47), at Khajurabo (p.53), at Gyaraspur 
(p.£/4), at Amwa (p. 56), at Sravana Belgola (p. 76), at 
Mudabidri (pp. 76, 77, 78), at Guruvayankeri (p. 81), at 
Jaipur (p. Ill), at Kailasa and Elura (p. 126), at Elephanta 
(p. 129), Kirtistambha at Vadnagar (p. 136), at Udayapur in 
Gwalior (p. 146), and at Brindaban (pp. 157, 168). 

This long list of existing pillars when compared with the 
shorter one comprising" less than a dozen examples where cer¬ 
tain similarity with the Persian type is possible makes it all the 
more difficult to believe in the Persian theory so far as the 
Indian pillars are concerned. Moreover, there is another con¬ 
sideration and that is, in a matter like the present one, per¬ 
haps more significant. Only the general principles and practi¬ 
cable rules and regulations for the guidance of artists are codi¬ 
fied in standard treatises dealing with a subject like architec¬ 
ture. If any similarity can be clearly detected in the standard 
treatises of different countries deficiency due to the lack of suffi¬ 
cient archaelogical remains can be rectified. But so far as 
Persia is concerned there appears to have been no such treatise 
ever written. All that has been recorded in Persia are from 
the reports of, foreign visitors entirely based on their observation 
of the scanty remains. In India fortunately we possess in 
manuscripts many hundreds of Silpasastras dealing with archi¬ 
tecture and the cognate arts in great detail. But the standard 
work, Manas&rat was not accessible to scholars in any form 
until the publication of the writer’s Indian Architecture and Die- 
tionar^y of Hindu Architecture in 1927. It is needless to 
repeat what has been stated in these books. It is possible that 
from the details gathered together in these books, the readers 
m^y expect with greater reasons a similarity between the 
the Greco-Eoman orders rather than the Persian 



columns, Merely the conclusion may be quoted here : ** The 
striking similarities in the names of the mouldings, like padma 
or cyma, hara or bead, or in the names of orders like the 
Misrita or Composite, may sometimes be attributed to inex¬ 
plicable coincidence. But in view of other striking similarities 
between Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra, such as the classification 
of orders into exactly five, md the divisions of subservient 
parts called mouldings, common to all the orders, into eight, 
and also the proportionate measurement varying equally from 
six to ten diameters, and tapering almost in the same way, 
there seem to have been something more substantial than mere 
coincidence. An influence, direct or indirect, of the one upon 
the other, seems highly probable.”^ 

In the absence of direct influence, and indirect influence 
through the Persian source should have been quite feasible if 
there were really anything common save and except a few 
capitals. 

So far as the antiquity and the variety are concerned the 
Indian columns are so very remote and different from even the 
doubtfully restored columns of Persia, that no connection seems 
to be probable. Synonyms of pillars are met with in the Eig- 
veda® and the Atharva-veda,® the former of which, in any case, 
must be dated before the Zend-Avesta of the Parsis. As re¬ 
gards the variety they are far too many to be referred to ; they 
are given in detail in the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu Archi- 
lectured 


^ Indian Architecture by the writer, p. 153. 

0 Bigreda, I, 59, 1 ; IV, 6.1. 

* Altrava-veda IX, 3, 1; Bloomfield, Hymns of the A. V. 343 et. seq. 

* Afighri (pp. 18-U), Ayaka (p. 67), Ayikap&da (p. 69), Uchchhraya (p. 78), Klrti* 
stambba (p. 132), Qaotja-verenda, bearing sun-eagle (pp. 161, 674), Garu4a>atambha 
(pp. 163, 652, 655,666, 667, 674, 675, 677), Griha-stambha (p. 172), Charapa (p. 196), 
Gbitra-etambha (p, 196), Ohitra-karpa (p. 196), JaDgb& (p. 203), Jayanti (p. 208), Jaya< 
stambba, pillar of victory (p. 203), Dandaka with 16 sides (p. 258), Dvi-vairaka (p. 281), 
Dhftrapa (p. 282), Dhvaja-atambba, bearing a flag or banner (p. 282), Oharma-stambba 
(p. 282), Dh&nya-etambha (p. 282), Padmakanta (p. 839), Pada (p. 346), Pilika>8tambha 
(p. 848), Kolikanghrika (p. 143), Brabma-k&nta (p. 448), Manastambha, (pp. 654-666,671), 
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The proportion and the intercoJumnations of the Persiati 
type are also essentially different from the Indian ones. The 
proportionate measures of the pedestal, base, shaft, capital and 
entablature as well as the plan and intercolumnation have been 
discussed in great detail in the w,riter’s .Dictionary of Hindu 
Architecture and need not be repeated here. Only the conclu¬ 
sions again may be briefly referred to. The measures of the 
mouldings of twelve pedestals^ classified under three heads, and 
of some sixty-four basis® under nineteen heads have been given. 
Shafts are primarily divided into five orders, but there is a 
great variety described under the technical names of which a 
long list has been given above. The capitals too, which have 
drawn the attention of the archaeologists rather disproportion¬ 
ately, have been described under several types, none of which 
appears to have much resemblance with the Persian ones. 



'MnIa>daQ(Jft (p. fill), Yajpa-stambba (517), Bucbaka (p. 526), Radra-kSnta (527), Lakshnii* 
sfeambha (p. 527), Vajra-pada (p. 633), Vajra (p.632),ViBkawbha (p. 557), Vishpu-kanta (p. 
567), Vritta (p. 663), Sitft*atambha(p. 598), Siva.kanta (p. 694), Sabha6kari(p. 595), Sukli&fi- 
gbrt(p. 696), Siikara (p. 597), Saamakbya (p. 642), Skanda-kanta (p. 643), 8thaQa(p. 73i)» 
Stb&nu (p. 731), of the Jaing, Baddbists, Vaigbnavas, Sairas (p. 677-678),--Basava pillar 
(p. 673), Benefaction pillar (p. 667), Beauty pillar (p. 597', Boundary pillar (p. 661), 
Brabma-deva pillar (p. 676), Crocodile pillar (p. 677), Devotion pillar (p. 670), Diamond 
pillar (p. 533), Dwarf pillar (pp. 13-14, 86), Elephant pillar (p. 676), Fan-palm pillar 
(p. 677), Fottnne pillar (pp. 652-653, 668), Foundation pillar (pp. 511, 655, 664, 667), 
Four-faced pillar (pp. 653, 654, 658), Qate pillar (p. 672), Gold pillar, (p, 648), Granite 
pillar ((pp. 654, 655, 656), Honour pillar (pp. 664-665, 666, 670-671), Lamp pillar (pp. 258, 
661,672, 673, 677), Lion pillar (pp. 655, 675, 676), Main pillar (p. 143), Memorial pillar 
(pp, 588, 674), Monkey pillar (pi 677), Monumental pillar (pp. 182, 282, 675), Octagonal 
pillar (p. 656), Kailua pillar (p. 667), Piety pillar (p. 659), Projecting pillar (p. 657), 
Quadrangular pillar (p. 653, 656, 657), Beligioae pillar (p. 282), Sacrificial pillar (pp. 
6fi8, 666, 869.670, 677), Bati pillar (pp. 660, 677), Sixteeu-sided pillar (669), Stone pillar 
(pp. 593, 645, 662, 663, 657, 668, 669, 671, 678), Thieves pillar (p. 677), Thirty-two sided 
pillar (p. 648), Town pillar (p. 665), Trident pillar (p. 652), Umbrella pillar (p. 676), 
Unshaken pillar (p. 678), Upper pillar (p. 143), Victory pillar (pp. 669, 664, 666, 670, 671, 
677), Wall pillar (p. 189), War pillar (pp. 681*862), and Welfare pillar (p. 669). 

lake the Romaka tiddh&nta the name of an astronomical treatise based on Roman 
soQtoes one might ex{^t to find in ibis bnge list pillars named after the Graeke, Romans, 
or the Paiaik, bnt fio snob names are avaUable. 

' Writer's Dsbiionary, pp. 88-91. 

* The Writer's JBctionary, 20-41. 
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Lastly the eiitab]ata]*e have been described, under eight 
classes.* 

The height of the pedestal is generally from one-quarter 
to six times of the height of the base. Pedestals are actually 
given nine heights which are wqrked out by nine proportions. 
In the case where a pedestal is joined to the base, the height of 
the pedestal may be either equal to that of the base, or twice, 
or three times as much. Again the bases are given twelve 
heights varying from ^0 angulaa (of f inch each) to 4 cubits. 
The height of the shaft being divided into four parts, one is 
given to the base which may or may not be accompanied by a 
pedestal. The height o the entablature as compared with that 
of the base may be equal to the latter, or less by f, or greater 
by 4 » 2 » 4 » or twice in cubit measure these six heights may 
vary from 4i to 7 cubits. The heights of the entablature when 
compared with that of the shaft may be f, of, or equal to, 
or greater by, J, ^ and f of the latter. 

Similarly the capitals are varied at pleasure, though not 
without regard to the diameter and length of the shaft, and 
the forms of the plainest of them are found at a distant view 
to bear some resemblance to the Doric and Ionic capitals ; 
but those of a more elaborate kind are sometimes so overloaded 
with a short of filligree ornaments, as to destroy the effect of 
the beautiful proportions of the whole.* 

The capital given to the first design is from a model found 
at Tiruvottiyur near Madras and is called Taranga (Wave)— 
bodhika ; it is one diameter high and projects equal to its 
heights (Motiomry , p. 680). The other form is from a temple 
at Mayalapura ; it is called suru-bodhika or roll capital (p. 
680). The height of the third capital called Phalaka is three- 
quarters of the lower diameter of the column and is divided 
into thirteen parts: its projection is one diameter (p. 683). 
vThe capital in the fourth variety takes three-quarters of the 

diameter (pp. 687-698). The fifth capital, called Pnshpa- 

• > . 

‘ The Writer’s Dictionarjr, pp. 878-881. * The VVriter** Dieqonarjr, p. 704. 








bandba, or Band of flower, is equal to the upp^ diaixieteif of 
the column : its projection is equal to its height, hut its alti¬ 
tude may be equal to the higher, lower, or the middle diameter 
of the column ; and its breadth may be equal to its height, or 
four or flve diameters (p. 691). There are many other 
varieties which are hardly necessary for the present purpose (pp. 
699-702). We may conclude with a more general direction : *'a 
capital the height of which is from one to two diameters, and 
the breadth twice its height, is of the superior sort ; and that 
which in height is half the diameter, and in breadth from one 
to three diameters is of the inferior sort.” (p. 691). 

The plan of the Hindu columns admits of every shape, and 
is frequently found iii the round, quadrangular, and octangular 
forms, although sixteen-sided and thirty-two-sided ones are also 
met with: they are richly adorned with sculptured ornaments 
(p. 703). 

‘ The intercolumuation may be two, three, four, or five dia¬ 
meters : it is measured in three ways—first, from the inner 
extremity of the base of one pillar to that of another ; secondly, 
from the centres of the two pillars ; and thirdly, from the outer 
extremities of the pillars including the two bases. There seems 
to be no fixed intercolumnation. This has been left to the 
discretion of architects, who are, however, required to be parti¬ 
cularly careful with regard to beauty and utility.’ ^ 

Similar details of columns may be briefly quoted from 
Perrot and Chipez’s Kistory of Art in Persia : 

*k glance at the proportions of the Persian column, its 
thin and airy aspect would, almost by itself, make it clear that 
it would have been a poor support for a stone entablative.’ (p. 48). 
We have seen above that the Indian column is generally bulky. 
‘The shaft of the Persian column is always tall and slender. In 
the Palace of the thirty-six columns at Persepolis, the total 
height of the order, with base and crown, is in the proportion 


* lodian Arebitectoxe by the ^ter, p. 45. 
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of twelve to one diameter of the shaft ; whilst the Pasargadse 
specimen, .whose capital has disappeared, the proportions are 
more airy and light.* (p. 53). 'The Susian column, whose 
head is now in the Lanvre, best characterises the architecture 
of the Achaemenide sovereigns.’ (pp, €6, 87). 

'The shaft in all the orders of the edifices is slender and 
slightly tapering towards the top. , It is fluted in all instances 
save in the facades of the necropoles at Persepolis, and the 
single column that still-^remains of the Palace of Cyrus in the 
upland valley of the Polvar.* (p. 87). 

‘In the oldest stone column standing among the ruins of the 
Palace of CJrus at Pasargadse, we have a faithful representation 
of the primitive post, save that its material is stone and not 
wood. There is no fluting, the shaft being quite smooth. 
But what was its capital like ? No body knows. As to the base, 
it is a simple round form interposed between the shaft and the 
ground, even more rudimentary than the cube which does duty 
not as a plinth in the rustic house.’ (pp. 98-99). 

‘ The complex column, with double capital and volutes, 
rose between the four enormous pillars of the monumental 
propylsea on the Persepolitan platform ; it upheld the ceiling of 
the central hall of the great Palace of Zerzes, and formed the 
supports, both internally and externally, in the main porch of 
the Hall of a hundred columns, as well as those of the hypos- 
tyle hall of Artaxerxes at Susa.’ In a note it is further stated 
that ‘ until recently only slight fragments of the capitals had 
been recovered ; nevertheless the number seen by Coste was 
sufficiently large to enable to write as, ''ollows “ the flutes of the 
shaft are cut to a fine edge, and the capitals consist of four dis¬ 
tinct sections. ” Scores of shafts and chips of capitals were 
disengaged some ten years ago. In Plates (LXVII-LXIX) of 
the atlas published by the German Mission, entitled Details of 
"Columns, will be found fragments of the bull-group, along with 
pillars adorned by volutes and the cylindrical form which inter¬ 
venes between these and the pillar. Altogether they furnish all 
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, t]:te elements requisite for a restoration of the ^nltnn (p« 0^)/ 
but not for a comparison with the Indian column. ' 

* All the columns have a base, which differs from one 
building to another.* (p. 88). * The type that prevailed all ov^ 

the country in the golden age of Persian art is represented * in 
the great palace at Susa. It constitutes the true Persian base. 
* The base is not infrequently carved into the lower drum of the 
shaft, and is singled with it; hence with it must stand or 
inevitably fall. Elsewhere, in the hypostyle hall of Xerxes, for 
instance, the base is cut into two ; in it the torus belongs to the 
first drum of the shaft, whilst the principal member is a sepa- 
■ rate block—resting directly on the ground. Despite the elegance 
of its contour and the care displayed in its make, the base 
lacks independence, and does not sufiiciently contrast with the 
column so as to allow of those charming effects which greet us* 
(pp.*"89-90) in the Grecian and Indian support. 

As regards the shape of the base, it is limited to a few 
types only. ‘ In the Palace of Cyrus it is a disc, or a reversed 
quarter round. A more complicated shape, composed of a 
rectangular plinth and a torus seamed by horizontal channel¬ 
lings is seen in one of the porticoes of the Gabre, in the central 
colonnade of the great Palace of Xerxes at Susa, as also in the 
Hall of a hundred column. ’ (p. 88). 

The plinth is hardly seen or can be distinguished. The 
proportion between the component parts of the column is also 
lacking. 

The Persian capitals of which much has been made out by 
the early Indologists may be referred to in all available details. 

In every case the lower portion of the capital detaches 
itself very abruptly from the column, forms a horizonal line on 
each side, parallel to the architrave and at right angles with 
the axis of the shaft. There is no junction or intermediary, 
moulding between the tapering column and the rectangular, 
mefn;ber at the capital, (p. 92) akin to the 

^inus of the Doric and Indian capital. 
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If, neglecting minor details, we only regard the shape as‘a 
whole, it does not seem unlikely that the first notion of it was 
suggested by the crowning tuft of a palm. The lower members 
of the capital would represent the dead twigs as they droop and 
fall about the stern of the tree; the upper members, whose 
forms look upwards, would stand for the young shoots, which 
dart forward past the sere foliage with a slight outward curve ; 
the vertical strioe that scar the surface throughout would be 
reminiscent of the intervals or fillets which, in nature, separate 
the leaves of the terminal bunch.’ (p. 92). 

In India, on the other hand, it should be noted, the analogy 
lies with the human body : the capital stands for the head, the 
shaft for the body, the base for the leg, and the pedestal for the 
foot. 

' Stolze (Persepolis, Bemerkungen) seems to think that 
in the capitals of the columns^ the animals figured resemble the 

horse rather than the bull.the ornamentist hit upon a 

kind of compromise between the two quadrupeds, so as to add 
another conventional type to his repertory, which is not a whit 
more strange than that of the unicorn, found at support to 
many of the architraves.’ 

The animals that figured on Indian capitals, we have seen, 
are neither bull, nor even the compromised unicorn but mostly 
lion, elephant and man. 

Nothing like the Indian cave temples have been disclosed 
from the Persian ruins. No discussion on the subject is, 
therefore, possible. 

(To he continued.) 

P. K. Acharya 

^ Hypostyle hall of Xerxes at Fersepdis No. 31 (Perrot and Chipiez. p. 91), No 
(p. 93), No. 38 (p. 97), No. 43 (p. 112) No. 44 (p. 116). 
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HOW DID JESUS INTERPRET HIMSELF? 

From M from clime to clime men have interpreted 

the life, teaching, death and continued influence of Jesus 
of Nazareth in a variety of ways, and to-day all over the world we 
see a flourishing crop of personal and communal interpretations 
of this amazing man. "What docs he mean for the world? Wis¬ 
dom urges that before we go very far in our interpretation of 
Jesus we pause to consider how he interpreted himself. Just what 
was Jesus’ conception of his mission ? What life purpose did he 
■follow? "What was his aim, his message, his method? 

To answer these questions, let us first glance at the dominant 
hope of his race and religion, namely, the hope in the coming of 
the Kingdom of God, and then trace tlu' probable development of 
his convictions from his youth, his meeting with John the Baptist, 
and his Galilean ministry until Peter’s Confession and the Cross. 


7. The Kingdom and ilie Messiah. 

The hope of the Kingdom of God may he traced back through 
the writings of the Jewish scripture to the very beginning of the 
religion of Israel, a people that had always considered itself under 
the kingship of God. Although He bad so far revealed himself to 
Israel alone, the time would come wlien He would assert his sov¬ 
ereignty over all nations. En the prophetic teaching the idea of 
God’s sovereignty almost succeeds in liberating itself from national 
limitations. Yet His universal kingdom would have its seat at 
Jerusalem, and its blessings would be mediated to all nations 
through Israel. The disasters of the exile seemed for a moment 
to shatter the national cause, but with the insistence on the 
righteousness of God, which must punish the sin of the nation, 
the belief emerged with renewed vigour. Gradually, Israel saw 
the might of heathenism no longer as something dispersed and 
fragmentary, but a single power opposing itself to the 
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cause of God; hence the idea was rendered possible of a 
higher spiritual Kingdom over against the world. On the 
one hand, God k already potentially supreme, though he per¬ 
mits wickedness for a time; but on the other hand, His King¬ 
dom is conceived as lying in the future. The natioDB have not 
yet submitted to him, and Israel itself has not yet yielded an entire 
allegiance. But the actual nation, so runs the hope, with its sin and 
disobedience, contains witliin it the germ of what will ultimately 
be the true people of Istael. All history is leading up to the great 
transition, or ‘ Day of tlie Ijord.’ National disasters will culmi¬ 
nate in acute distress; then the day will be ushered in. The Lord 
must regenerate his own people by a fiery discipline before he can 
bring in the promised age of peace and righteousness; the world 
will share in the happijiess of Israel, and e\en nature will share in 
the glorious bloom. Now the new world is the existing world, 
with its joys and interests and activities all purified and height¬ 
ened. 

With the great patriotic struggles against overbearing heathen 
powers, a new form of hope entered—the ‘ apocalyptic ’—as in 
the book of Daniel. It was a substitute for prophecy not creative, 
but derivative, elaborate and secret. It was wholly concerned 
with the future, divided by a great gulf from the present. The 
new order will break in suddenly, and by an act of miracle. The 
change is expected almost at once. The apocalyptic writers point¬ 
ed to signs and warnings, and computed the seasons according to 
obscure hints of ancient prophecy. Tlie expression Kingdom of 
God was scarcely mentioned, but the Coming Age was still the 
time of God’s sovereignty. National interest assumed a more 
central place than ever, but it did not exclude a heightening of the 
ethical interest. God will assure the triumph of his oppressed 
servants who have remained true to his Law. 

In the early prophetic hope of a political kingdom, the king 
. was visualized as a descendant of the house of David; the 
hope, however, was centered not on him, but on the kingdom. 
After the exile, Israel alone became the object of prophetic thought, 
and God himself was concerned as King. But in the later apo- 
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calyptic hope, the angelic ‘Man’ or ‘son of Man/ wlio represents 
Israel (Daniel, 7. 13) as against the ‘ beasts ’ of other nations, is 
transformed, by The Simililudcs of Enoch into u Messiah who is 
a real, active person, and carries out the thundering decrees of 
God. From this time on, we find the idea of a Davidic king merg¬ 
ing with that of this supernatural man avIio will descend from heav¬ 
en to enact his part in the final scenes. The ‘ Son of David ’ fuses 
with the ‘ Son of Man.’ The 17th Psalm of Solomon, contains 
the fullest and finest exposition in Jewish writings of the concep¬ 
tion of the Messiah which we may assume to have been most cur¬ 
rent at the time of Jesus. Although iiilieriting tlie throne of David, 
the Messiah wdll be chosen by God and will rule in His name and 
authority. His peculiar vocation is to destroy the dominion of 
the Gentiles, and set up in its stead t])e Kingdom of Israel, which 
he will govern in perfect accord with the will of God, in holiness, 
justice and wisdom. 


11. The Youth of Jesus. 

T. R. Glover has portrayed with charming penetration the 
probable early life of Jesus. Born a Galilean, Jesus inlieritod 
pure Jewish characteristics, and the sturdy and joyous independ¬ 
ence of his people. C. F. Kent pictures him as tall, strong, deep¬ 
ly browned, with thin nostrils and lustrous eyes. He seems to 
have beta alive to the workings of the small home, keen in play 
and observation about the town with its visiting pilgrims and 
travellers from far and near, a diligent and thoughtful student of 
Scripture, and a lover of nature. Very likely he early learned to 
help his father about the shop, and took up his trade when he was 
able. In the developed man, Glover notices a searching look, a 
charm and brilliancy of speech, a love of imagery, deep emotions, 
quick realization of a situation, an unusual sense of fact, and a 
strong demand for truth. These qualities do not spring up sudden¬ 
ly; no doubt they grew out of a pensive and active youth. 

It is the tendency of children when they hear a story, to iden¬ 
tify themselves with the hero for the time being; anyone, child or 
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not, takes sides in every situation whether it be real, remembered 
or imaginaiy. Judgments are being constantly made on the 
material presented by every-day life, by tales and ideals; and in a 
thoughtful person these judgments become more and more inte¬ 
grated in a philosophy of life. Luke tells us, and we have no 
reason to doubt, that Jesus was in the temple at the age of twelve 
about his father’s business, seriously asking and answering ques¬ 
tions. Till the beginning of his ministry at the age of thrity- 
three, a period of twenty-one years including adolescence, we may 
imagine a normal solid development of ideals in the mind of Jesus. 
He pondered over the hope of the Kingdom with its Messiah, a 
hope running through Scripture and the apocalyptic literature, he 
studied the real and ideal characters set forth so vividly, he formed 
his opinion about them, and identifying himself with the highest 
in each with a progressive selection, he began to form an ideal 
character peculiar to himself. And this character, based on the 
lives of forceful men, would be dynamic, seeking outlet, ready to 
be touched off by the proper spark. He looked out upon the 
varied life about him, noticed its viciousness and its nobility, its 
squalor and its beauty. The needs of the people touched the divine 
sense of pity in his soul, and he yearned to help them. He felt 
the hopes of the masses panting after deliverance, and mentally 
tested the various remedies proposed and defined in the images of 
the Kingdom with its representative, whether king, angel, ideal 
teacher or suffering servant. Upon some lofty ridge under the 
clear expansive sky, with waving grain, soft green trees and 
sparkling water stretched out beneath him, he would brood over 
the situation, wonder what he could do, think what he ought to do, 
and draw upon his store of scriptural ideals. These noble charac¬ 
ters of the Old Testament (few, it may be) lived to him, they lived 
in him, they sought to do the will of God for his people now. And 
yet, they did not live as individuals, but in a peculiar unity in the 
*4nind of Jesus. Great conceptions draw their materials from times 
of stress and crisis, but they are worked up and moulded not in 
turmoil but apart, where the thinker is not blocked .and brought 
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down to earth by toc) frequent and familiar public contacts. The 
ideal may range to the end of the earth, and to the height ol 
heaven, if it does not seek expression in the real worlds and expose 
itself to the blows of hard fact. The ideal was strong in Jesus. 
Would the coming events of public life confirm or destroy it? 

III. John the DaptiH. 

“ John came, who was baptizing in the wilderness, and pro¬ 
claiming the baptism of rcjientance unto the remission of sins.— 
And lie proclaimed, saying, Alter me comes one who is mightier 
than I, the latcliet of wliose sliocs I am not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose. 1 have baptized you with water, but he shall bap¬ 
tize you with Holy Spirit. (Marh, 1. 4, 7, S)...Kcpont ye, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand!” (Matthew, 3.2.) His message 
was that of the old pre-exilic prophets nlaced in an apocalyptic 
setting. 

As Scott says, the baptism preached by John was closely 
related to his message*, iind has doubtless to be explained in the 
light of apocalyptic tradition, Jt had been assumed from the time 
of the prophets onward that the Kingdom was reserved for the 
righteous, and that a cleansing from sin was the necessary condi¬ 
tion for entering it. John offered his baptism to those who sought 
to undergo this cleansing. It was administered after a profession 
of repentance and to this extent was a purely symbolic rite 
beb^kening an inward, moral change. It conveyed a guarantee 
to the baptized that God had accepted them, and had forgiven 
their sins. They could look forward to the coming judgment with 
hope instead of fear, since they had been washed in ‘ that fountain 
for sin and uncleanness which God had promised to open for his 
people in the latter days.’ Josephus states that John refused to 
grant his baptism to all comers, but only to those who desired to 
live righteously. This confirms the Gospel narrative that John’s 
teaching declared the Kingdom open to all only if they repented. 
Moral righteotisness was the one guarantee for entrance into the 
Kingdom, and there is no reason to doubt that his baptism was an 
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indication of ethical repentance, and not mere ceremonial purity. 
It is true, he did not originate the practice; it was used in the 
ceremonial rites of the Bssencs, and in the Jewish proselyte bath; 
but John gave it a new and ethical signifioaiice. 

But John did more than preach repentance, and baptize with 
water. He announced tlie coming of One who ‘ baptizes in Holy 
Spirit and in fire ’ (Matthew, 3.11), some mighty man or angel. 
In accord with the common conception of the Kingdom, we may 
believe that John preached both a coming time of trial and clean¬ 
sing (fire), and tiie outpouring of the Spirit of righteouHiiess and 
power (Holy Spirit) 

To the fiery preaching of this new prophet, Jesus was no doubt 
attracted. He left his Galilean hrmie, and came to the banks of 
the Jordan. Tt was natural that the vigorous, fundamental 
measage'of this follower of the stern Amos and Micah should stir 
Jesus, and sirike a chord in his own forceful soul. He came to 
take part in the movement. Kenan believes that flesus was a 
young Kabhi with a loosely organized band of disciples before he 
came to John. However tliis may be, we do know that Jesus was 
indepeiulent of John, and his message distinctly different. On 
the other hand, whether or no Jesus was intimate with John, we 
know tliat lie admired him greatly. That John iiouerfull^ «timu- 
lated Jesus is certain. 

The attempt of the First and the Fourth Gospel to make 
Jesus appear too good to be baptized like the rest of the people is 
based upon fact. If our impression of Jesus is correct be did not 
need to repent. But bajitisra was essentially a seal upon the pur¬ 
pose to live rigliteonsly, repentance being necessary only if tbo 
life had been sinful. Hence Jesns’ very righteousness made him 
want baptism. His true motive, very likely, was that suggested 
in the record of Matthew. “ Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.” In a solemn and emphatic manner, he identified 
himself with the liopes of his countrymen, and acknowledge the 
*^ivine commission of John. He sympathized with the movement, 
and acted. He never assumed perfection (Luhe, 18.19), and even 
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if he regarded himself then as the Messiah, he would have 46su?ed 
to be ail the more typical of those in the new Kingdom. " 

But the Evangelists go further, and say that Jesus came to 
know, at the moment of Baptism, that he was ‘ God’s Beloved 
Son.’ Mark, the earliest Gospel, is here the most trustworthy;, 
he describes it only as an experience of Jesus himself. The 
imagery of the heavens Spirit and dove aye graphic representa¬ 
tions of the mental activity of God, 

What means the phrase, ‘ Thou art my Son, the Beloved; in 
thee I delight?’ There is little doubt that Mark (as well as 
Matthew and Luke) holds that at the moment of baptism Jesus 
hears God declare him His Messiah, The words are based upon 
two Old Testament passages. In the seventh verse of the second 
Psalm, (which is Messianic) stand the words ‘ Thou art my be¬ 
loved Son; I this day have begotten thee.’ According to Well- 
hausen, this would mean to a Semitic writer, ‘ My best loved Son,’ 
that is, ‘ My Messiah.’ ‘ Messiah ’ or * Christ ’ equals ‘ Son of 
God ’ to Mark and the Christians. {Mark, 1. 1, 24; 3.11; 5.7; 
14-61) In Isaiah, 42.1, we read, “ Behold my servant whom I 
uphold, my Chosen, in whom my soul delights.” Here, as we 
see, the idea of ‘ delight ’ connotes choice; God has chosen his 
servant for a special mission. Mark, then, seems to hold that at 
baptism, Jesus realized that he was God’s Messiah who had a 
mission similar to that of the servant mentioned in Isaiah, 42. 
The word ‘ pais ’ (servant) is often interchanged with ‘ uios ’ 
(son). 

Our problem, of course, is to find what Jesus himself thought. 
We note a gradual exaltation of Jesus in the later Gospels, with a 
parallel pushing back of the beginning of his divinity. In Peter’s 
speech in Acts, the divinity of Jesus comes at death, then (possib¬ 
ly according to Mark) it comes at baptism, then (according to Mf, 
and Luke) at birth, and in John, even before the world began. Did 
Jesus ever think himself Messiah? If so, when? The position 
here taken, is that Jesus did regard himself as Messiah, but never 
in the sen^ of any traditional literary or popular conception alone. 
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And it sSems that baptism was the time when JesuB first became 
definitely aware of his Messianic calling. In spite of the fact that 
. Mark’s report must have been colored by the whole personality of 
Jesus and his acts subsequent to baptism, his account is probably 
true in the main, for the following reasons. 

1. The story \s found in the early Gospel of Mark, in spite 
of the fact that it is inconsistent with his possible view of Jesua 
as God’s Messiah from birth. This makes its truth doubly sure. 
Mark makes it an experience of Jesus, not known by the crowd. Is 
it because this Gospel writer is a psychologist? Bather, because 
he is simply reporting a fact told to the disciples by Jesus in the 
language of imagery. 

2. Jesus was about thirty-three years old at the time. He 
wns in his maturity. He had observed life, worked and pondered 
much. His ideals, through serious, selective and arduous thought,' 
must have been clear and set. His highest, or ideal self, that 
pure conception which every spiritual man holds before him, was 
a unified creation of the best in the Seriptures and popular thought. 
With this ideal character in his mind, Jesus is attracted to John. 
He is quickened by his preaching . John announces a coming 
One. Jesus compares him with the ideal in his mind—he must 
have done this consciously or unconsciously in the very process of 
thought. The images blend, and the coming One is in the 
mind of Jesus. It is peculiarly his ideal, yet it is being preached 
about by John. At the solemn moment of baptism, among the 
excited crowd, Jesus feels keenly. His mind works in pictures. 
Here he is being willingly baptized by John, and yet he knows that 
he is greater than John. And if greater than John, who can he be? 
John is the greatest religious man in Tsreal, the reviver of pro¬ 
phecy. Jesup can be none other than the One announced. The 
ideal coming One in the mind of Jesus becomes identified with 
himself. John supplies the objective, social stimulus, Jesus sup- 
‘‘plies the ideal, and the conception is definitely formed in his 

mind. Jesus is not, however, any of the various popular 
‘ Messiahs ’—^he is himself, under God the Father, he does not 
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90 e clearly what the end will be—as God’s Chosen, he will simply 
follow God. As yet the ideal is quite subjective : it has not been 
realized in social acceptance. He is keenly conscious of his 
Father’s love, but this love is not a mere fondness : it is stern and 
dynamic; it was developed in response to severe situations, and it 
will be expressed in the same way. It is rather the Father’s love 
through Jesu.^ than of Jesus. Few will doubt that at baptism Jesus 
was set apart by the ‘ power of the Spirit ’ to do God’s will and 
service; and the determination to establish God’s Sovereignty, 
rather than efface Jesus’ self-consciousness, would enhance it. 
A man who is the most deeply lost in a cause finds himself the 
most truly, as Jesus Himself said (Marh, 8.36). The Father is the 
God of the Jews, but Jesus knows him with a peculiar intimacy. 
fJo one in Israel, he feels, is more fitted to do God’s will than he. 
Now this, it seems is a Messianic consciousness and conception, 
though elesus probably does not as yet differentiate between his 
various Messianic functions. He does not speculate on individual 
privilege, but is outward looking, supremely interested in follow¬ 
ing God now, and bringing Israel to acknowledge his Will. 

3. If the Messianic temptation recorded in Mark is histori¬ 
cal at least as to its basis, it would confirm the view that Jesus 
experienced Messiahship at baptism. The temptation will soon be 
discussed. 

4. The remarkable poise, self-confidence, and ready reply of 
Jesus during the whole very short ministry of a little over two 
years is favourable to the idea. The highest sense of mission 
brings- the highest poise, and the short ministry prevents much 
development of ideas, especially when compared to the previous 
long, thoughtful period of about twenty-one years. 

5. Further confirmation is added by Jesus’ confident and en¬ 

thusiastic reply to John’s inquiry as to his Messiahship (Matthew, 
lli4). Could Jesus have returned this satisfactorv answer and 
not have believed in his Messiahship? In Matthew, 11.14 even 
before hie decisive avowal at Caesarea Philippi, Jesus calls John 
^ ' Or; tlw forenmner, and adds the cryptic phrase, ‘ He 
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that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ In verses 16-19 also he 
connects himself with John. The impression is that he had beeih 
conscious of his Messiabship, had been for some time, and was now 
and then dropping little hints and making little tests. Jesus, 
then, early in his ministry, thought of himself as the man, the 
Man of God, one who on earth can forgive sins, and this thought 
probably goes back to the striking baptismal experience, To be 
sure, some revelations had come before: in the humble home of 
Nazareth, he had grown up as a true son of God though the expan¬ 
sion of his pure soul under the eye of the Heavenly Father. The 
appropriate meeting with John gave him the supreme intuition of 
his divine mission; the future would gradually teach him how to 
accomplish this mission. But it was as Messiah, the agent and 
founder of the Heavenly Kingdom, that he determined to preach 
the gos^l 

“ And straightway the Spirit driveth him forth into the 
wilderness. And he was in the wilderness forty days, tempted of 
S^tan, and he was with the wild beasts, and the angels ministered 
unto him.” {Mark, 1.12, 13). Matthew and Luke supplement this 
account by a record of three definite temptations. This imagery 
in Mark is similar to that of the Baptism and the Transfiguration. 
How^ far is it a picture of the experience of Jesus? One view has 
it that he construed a temptation scene, because all great men, 
Abraham, Buddha and others were supposed to be tempted after 
the divine commission; another says that Mark lumps together 
the progressive experience of Jesus during his whole ministry and 
throws them back to the inception. Both views may well be 
right. Furthermore, the Marcan account looks like a synopsis 
of the lost source ‘ Q,’ and not an original. Caution is needed. 
But the story is there, and it looks very natural. The idea of the 
temptation of great men must have arisen from some kind of fact; 
hence there is all the more reason why Jesus also should have been 
tempted at this time. Of course, we may, if we choose, discard 
^he imagery and numbers. But it is very likely that Jesus, like 
Paul after him, did withdraw in solitude for a while before begin- 
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ning his ministry. And the trials recorded in ‘Q/ though possibly 
colored by the later reflection of Jesus or the Gnspel writers or 
both, are just the kind he is likely to have had. The call at bap^ 
tism demanded a rigorous self-searching as to meaning, obliga¬ 
tion, and methods. The temptations are too deep and original 
to he a fiction. Yet Jesus’ ideas do become more clearly defined 
as he goes forward tlirough the year. 

The incident of the bread was a temptation to use his Messia¬ 
nic prerogative to satisfy his own hunger. Resisting in the spirit 
of Deuteronomy, he identifies himself with common man, and 
declares that man should seek first and wholly the will of God. 
Even as Messiah, he will not merely feed the people’s stomachs. 
The incident of the pinnacle was a temptation to doubt his 
Messiahship and test God’s power. But he refuses; if he should 
make the trial, ho would by this very act disprove his true, obe¬ 
dient Messiahship. The incident of the kingdoms was a tempta¬ 
tion to gratify the personal desire for power, and to use the 
methods of the world, of Caesar. Ho answers again : not private 
seif, but God. Scrs'c God in God’s ways, tlirough the orderly, 
spiritual process of love, use no physical force or political influence, 
and let God do the rest. 

From the temptations, we imagine that Jesus went forth in 
tlie 'spirit of tJic prc-exilic prophets, bound to make the spiritual 
appeal in his preaching of the Kingdom. He would conceal his 
Messiahship so that it would not be an obstacle to the true moral 
progress of the people. He would deny himself, and follow God’s 
will though the patli of righteousness be thorny and exposed. He 
would await future progressive revelations from God and look for 
the Heavenly Kingdom to come—^vague now, yet sure and^ immi¬ 
nent. The arrest of Jolin could only deepen the suggestion of 
suffering, and produce in Jesus a greater resolution and indepen¬ 
dence. 


Wendell Thomas 
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THE TRUE ARTIST AND HIS ART ^ 

What is art and who is the true artist? It is idle to ex^xict 
any unanimity of opinions on such an intricate issue. Eacli 
thinker has found his own manner of approaching the problem 
and of presenting views in liis unique, individual way. It is be¬ 
yond my power, I confess, to introduce here a full collection of 
such utterances and Resent them in a setting so as to make a 
beautiful symphony. Such a task, if any were to undertake it, 
would be not only profoundly illuminating, but afford at once 
ample materials for an interesting study of the mental curiosities 
of different people. Leaving such a study to worthier minds, 1 
will confine myself this evening, to a very simple aspect of the 
problem which, though quite common to us has not, I am afraid, 
received its due share of attention. 

In the class-room one of the knotty questions that exasperate 
the juvenile mind is when he js asked to ascertain the basis of ail;, 
more particularly in connection with the issue: whether the 
study of Logic should be called a science or art. This, as we all 
know, has been a much debated problem, though a decisive answer 
seems to be as remote to-day as it was in the days of yore. But 
whatever that bo, the controversy has afforded some indication as 
to how we should proceed if we arc ever to understand the signifi¬ 
cance of art. Whoever asks : Is Logic a science or aifc? does by 
the very manner of his stating the problem, give us a clue to the 
meaning of.art. Even if we know nothing more, this much at 
least is certain that art is not what is meant by science. Students 
of Logic will frown upon me saying : this is after all a negative de¬ 
finition ! But let me add, to assuage their aggrieved spirits, that 
in the absence of a positive definition, even a negative one should 
be hospitable to us. 

From this one solid point gained, it is not very difficult to 
pursue our line of thinking further. And though we hardly ex- 
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pect to obtain any positive significance of art by questioning even 
the acknowledged masters of art, out friends on the science side 
are ever ready with clear-cut pronouncement of their views about 
what is meant by science. Indeed, it is so very clear to them 
that 1 have not heard of any scientist ever considering it needfiJ 
to enter upon a special dissertation as to the aim and significance 
ol science. Every scientist knows what science stands for. It 
is so very definite and precise, and there is so much agreement on 
this point that the mere idea of any one offering a course of lectures 
on the meaning of science is sure to make him resent. Such how¬ 
ever cannot be said of art. For even those who have the best 
claim to rank as artists seem to be ever in doubt as to what is 
meant by art. Socrates, it is said, made an experimental investi¬ 
gation whether the greatest poets of his days, to whom rightly be¬ 
longed the roll of an artist’s honour, knew anything about the 
meaning of their art. And his experience was that they were 
poets and artists simply by a sort ol natm-al inspiration and not by 
reason of any knowledge of their art. Even to-day the situation 
has not improved much. Those of our modern representatives of 
art who have spoken out on the subject have shown so much dis¬ 
agreement that it is hopeless to get any intelligible meaning out of 
what they say. 

In one way, however, we seem to be nearer the goal than ever 
before. When it is said that art is opposed to science, it is clear 
at once that where science stands for definiteness and pre¬ 
cision, art is symbolic of everything that continues to be vague 
and indefinite. Whenever you know definitely what you mean 
and can easily make others understand your meaning without the 
least apprehension of any misconstmetion and misinterpretation 
your attitude is decidedly that of a scientist. When on the con¬ 
trary, you know not what you moan and yet vainly wrestle with 
words to convey to others what to you remains unutterable and ins¬ 
crutable, you may reasonably expect to be acclaimed as an artist. 
This is an important point. And this explains to us why you may 
go through volumes of scientific treatises without the help of a 
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single commentator, whereas in studying a single work of any poet 
or philosopher ypu are sure to be assailed by a host of annotators. 
And the help which they all together offer to you tends to make 
you less understand what very few can really understand. This 
is why the element of mystery which makes the scientist furious 
becomes an object of love and adoration to the artist. For, it is of 
the very nature of art not to deal,with understandable things; but 
to delight in vague mysteries. But even such a characterisation 
will be condemned by.>many, because it seems to have a measure 
of definiteness. Tt is desirable therefore that we open a different 
mode of enquiry. Art is considered by some to be that which 
stands opposed to nature. This seems allowable. But is it not 
much more definite than the foregoing one? 

I..venture to think otherwise. Anybody who reflects for a 
while will bear with me that hardly any utterance could be ‘made 
vaguer than this. To draw any line of demarcation between 
nature and art is by far the most difficult task. Nobody can say 
with precision where nature ends and art begins. Perhaps it 
w’ill be said that art covers within it every form of existence that 
is evolved and contrived by human skill and endeavour, and bears 
the impress of his designing intelligence. Whatever on the con¬ 
trary, stands in its primal purity by itself, without any touch of 
human element, belongs to or rather constitutes the vast domain 
of nature. In proportion therefore as we come across human habi¬ 
tation, and notice him in the midst of his daily round of duties, 
we find him in the realm of art. When again we move far away 
from human habitation, leaving behind all his crafts and imple¬ 
ments, everything that his creative genius prompted him to shape 
and model, we enter into the domain of nature. To contemplate 
nature in this aspect of its nakedness and purity, stripped bare of 
all human association, and to commune with her in her silent, 
secret mood have been the cherished dream of many. And so by 
this very attempt they have invariably caused disturbance to the 
very silent repose of nature which they sought to contemplate. 
Man ever seeks fellowship with nature and eomee in this en- 
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deavour to cast a veil of his own artistic garb aH around her. That 
nature which he seeks to discover outside of hi% he folds "mthin 
himself, and that art which in his supposition is grounded in Win- 
self is realised in nature. As a matter of fact, nature without art 
is a mere sound without any sense. 

Nor can we dissociate art wholly from nature. The impulse 
to create and the ability to create which make man an artist, he 
has learnt from nature alone Man’s creative function is not 
thrust upon him abruptly from without, but it grows in a natural 
and spontaneous way. The higher he ascends in his artistic acti¬ 
vity the more he finds himself in harmony with the hidden 
principle of nature’s, operations. Even though art were to aim 
at an extension of nature by adding to her its own contributions, 
this can mean no more than a mere enrichment of nature. And 
in this work of enrichment art thrives best not by going against 
nature, but always by working in alliance with nature. The ut¬ 
most that we can do is first to accept nature’s gifts and then, to 
follow her behests in working upon these gifts, moulding and 
shaping them according to our choice. This is what we mean by 
the freedom of the artist. But the highest order of freedom which 
ennobles and consecrates the life of an artist is really won through 
hard obedience to what nature herself secretly breathes within his 
soul. 

As art and nature appear in such an indissoluble union, it is 
futile to draw any line between them. Our expression that art 
stands opposed to nature, inspite of its simplicity, has really 
thrown us into a maze of confusion. In our effort to understand 
art we begin by saying that if is different from nature and again 
in the very process of comprehending it we are led to declare that 
art is not dissociated from nature. In one and the same breath 
we have to say, art is not nature, and again, art is nature. 

Let lia pause for a while and calmly reflect how we are affected 
, We shall aill agree, it is quite a unique ex- 
B puzzled, and yet not wholly disappointed*. We 
j shall kilpw aud enjoy, but every attempt |q 
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know leads to confusion, wonder and amazement. Does art then 
stand for such an inexplicable wave of feeling which sways our 
mind owing to the very tangle of confusion into which we are 
driven in the mere attempt of understanding art? i 

It is difficult to accord to such a view. Yet there is no es¬ 
cape from this so long as we are bent upon having an intellectual¬ 
ly manageable conception of art. True enough, art signifies 
_ • 

something which like nature, is given to us and at once stimulates 
our intellectual faculties .towards its comprehension, but the mo¬ 
ment these intellectual processes are set up we find it no longer 
given, to us as an art. We are eager to understand art and even 
have the promise that we shall understand it if we do but make 
the attempt, but every time we make the attempt, what we find 
is not a work of art, but the same dissolved into an ordinary event 
of nature. It were better if I could amplify the point by an illus¬ 
tration. There is hung up a picture in an art studio. To the 
painter who gave it being it was never a finished natural event. 
He felt it in the depth of his soul as an undefinable dream, a sort of 
vague ideal awaiting realisation, and not as an existent event dis¬ 
coverable anywhere in nature. To the last of his days he conti¬ 
nued cherishing the hope if only his ideal could find embodiment 
in his executed design. No doubt, the picture when it passes out 
of his hands, takes its place along with other things of the world, 
with a history that has a certain beginning and end. It is also 
possible to analyse it into its constituent elements and by suitable 
arrangement of these elements we may reproduce its likeness over 
and over again. The original picture as well as its various like¬ 
nesses may also be treated as so many exchangeable commodities, 
each reckoned at a certain capacity to fetch something in return. 
These are the features which the picture opens unto us when we 
seek to apprehend it intellectually. But to view it in this light 
is to reduce it to the level of a mere physical occurrence from 
^which the inner spirit of art is already gone. To the painter him¬ 
self, if he were a genuine artist, the picture never appears in this 
fashion. He paints it and would paint it for ever without inter- 

6 
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iuption, for, ttie very rhythm of beauty which ribiRtes wijthiu the 
Iramfework of hi» being stands in need of fuller realisation. As a 
joy it is an interminable process. Whoever has the will to look 
at it in its inwardness as a continuously growing experience of joy 
and beauty and makes himself ever ready to fulfil this function of 
the spirit, helps to impart to it the character of art. From the 
physical side the painting operation is begun in time and so it has 
a termination, but as a work of art it is without beginning or end. 
Even when the painter sends out his picture to the world, he is 
ever solicitous if he could make it convey the deep stirring of his 
soul. He longs to abide for ever in the work of his creation, for, 
his creative function always falls short of the ideal value which 
he is anxious to achieve. And so whatever else it might be to 
others, to the artist the picture is never a finished marketable com- 
mo<lity, but purely a realisable value not exchangeable for any¬ 
thing. 

The great problem in the life of the artist, which stirs up his 
slumbering self, is the need felt by him as to liow he sliould raise 
this supreme order of value and escape the conflicts and discords 
of the usual manner of life. The experiences which life ordinarily 
brings raise expectations, sometimes fulfilled, sometimes not. This 
gives rise to a baffling sense of defeat and disappointment. On 
such occasions we hear people say : ‘ all is not well with our life.’ 
To repeat such a phrase does not cost much, because it does not go 
to the root of the matter. It invites people to make themselves 
ready for the “ inevitable ” and so exhorts them to put up with 
discords as matter-of-fact events. But the ease with which such 
an expression is accepted and the cheap satisfaction which it 
brin^ to the ordinary disappointed soul, are simply offensive to 
the spirit more deeply touched. To such a spirit alone occurs the 
problem, whether there may not be any other way of overcoming 
this sense of disappointment. Obviously to him, our natural mode 
of jndging and evaluating things appears inaccurate. Is there no 
bet^ way of evaluating things which shall rid life of every ele- 
of 4etoat and disappointment? If in our natural Vaking 
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momeinfs we canH realise tliis supreme order of value that renders 
life in harmony with itself and with everything else, and makes 
it a never-ending source of joy, we might at any rate have a dream 
of it. Such a dream, if we have the good fortune to have it, will 
show us the way and transform our being from a coarse careworn 
life to an ever enjoying spirit. 

But in characterising art as embodying an element of dream 
we expose ourselves to some danger. In one way it might lead 
one to think that art is the expression of a mere morbid tempera¬ 
ment, that is always afraid of the storm and stress of actual life. 
Unable to stand manfully these complexities, better known as the 
inharmonious and ugly aspects of life, it runs effiminately away 
and seeks refuge in a dreamy ethereal world of its own creation. 
When art degenerates into this we have a sort of vain sentimen¬ 
talism. “At the initial stage sentimentalism is connected with a 
peculiar habit of living on abstractions. When the dust and 
tumult of the world begin to afflict the peace-loving soul, naturally 
it relies on the hope that the only things immune from the filth 
and dirt of the actualities of life are the abstract counterpart of the 
concrete realities. More frequently however this impulse is over¬ 
run by a deeper current from an opposite direction. The desire 
to be in touch with the concrete cannot be suppressed. In the 
realm of pure abstraction one is bound to feel as if he has been 
lifted into a vacuum where nobody can breathe. And so the yearn¬ 
ing for the concrete again reasserts itself. But once the touch is 
lost it is not easy to get it back. In this situation there is a re¬ 
newed attempt made to evolve the concrete out of the abstract, to 
clothe the abstract with form and colour. Such a creation, though 
quite common to-day, has no claim to be ranked as art. • 

But the other danger is not less serious. If the dream ele¬ 
ment does not inspire the artist, if he is anxious to keep close to 
the actualities of life and to knit them together just as they are 
found, in the hope that the creation of such a mosaic would re- 
^esent all sides of life, we have no real art but a travesty of it. 

Beal art strives after the creation of forms in which nature 
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is not sacrificed, yet which does not imply a bare repetition of 
nature. It springs from the realisation of the truth that the sores 
and wounds which the realities of life inflict derive their healing 
strength from the same source. To be able to view life and nature 
in this aspect of its inward harmony and beauty is the basic 
foundation of art. Without flying away from the horrors and in¬ 
equities of life, art embraces them within itself and imposes such 
a form on them that they appear in perfect rhythm and beauty. 

Art’s distinctive feature lies in forms. But in the execution 
of foms the artist finds no satisfaction in a mere rigid structure. 
The form is elastic and at the same time it is so finely realised that 
it seems to be fuller and richer than any piece of concrete indivi¬ 
duality we find in nature. Nature no doubt moves towards the 
creation of individualities, but the process is completed in art. 

Every artist thus strives after the creation of values for which 
we can find no parallel. It is unique in every way. We may 
acknowledge it as a work of art and thereby enrich its value to any 
extent we like (for the value which art sets up admits of augmen¬ 
tation to an infinite extent); but we can never find-a substitute 
for this in any other thing. Art stands absolute by itself. 

Whenever this is not the case, we have no art but mere 
scattered and fragmentary views of nature. It is easy for us to 
substitute one such object for anotlier, but real art defies all imita¬ 
tion or substitution. 

To people whose habits of thoughts are cast in the mould of 
objectivity, whose epneeption of value is derived solely from the 
fact of exchangeability, the view of art as possessing infinite po¬ 
tentiality of value is irreconcilable. They go on with their clear- 
cut methods of understanding things and so in their scheme of 
reality art has no place. Even when they talk of art, they can 
mean nothing but nature. 

Art demands that ibis stable mould which, under the pres¬ 
sure of the instinctive sense of practicality we are forced to cons¬ 
truct, should burst. In ordinary situations we view things in the 
h^ht of their capacity to satisfy some local interests of the hour. 
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Fully dominated by these purely local concerns of life our intellect 
proceeds to draw up a well-defined scheme in which everything has 
its value assigned to it in relation to another and to our prevailing 
mode of interest. Whoever can, by his thoughts and actions, con¬ 
form to this commonly accepted standard of values achieves suc¬ 
cess as a man of affairs in the world. But this very success in 
one direction blocks the prospects of success in another. To re¬ 
main content with setting a fixed'value upon a thing for which one 
would safely part with it, takes off all the incentive for realising a 
higher value. Where commercialism prevails, real art cannot 
prosper. 

The real artist therefore refuses to be any party to the spirit 
of commercialism. What he values he values simply for itself 
and finds nothing for which this may be exchanged. And so of all 
men the artist alone stands for creating values in the absolute 
sense. But this obliges him to set himself ever in opposition to 
the spirit of practicalism which guides and controls the busy men 
of affairs of the world. To the artist life’s real zest lies in eman¬ 
cipating himself from the smothering influences of the petty inter¬ 
ests of the hour. He lives not for one moment, nor for himself 
alone. With wide extended vision and depth of sympathies he 
surveys life in its entirety. It is the whole life, and nothing short 
of the whole life that is real to him and that alone can satisfy him. 
And so in place of the detached, isolated interests of different mo¬ 
ments, he craves to realise that one supreme interest which is con¬ 
terminous with the whole of life. Ordinary mortals fail to extend 
their sense of reality beyond the sphere of the “ now ” and 
“ here ” because they lack imagination and with that lack of ima¬ 
gination is connected the absence of fulness of sympathy which 
would enable them to feel the same fervour of enthusiasm for the 
invisible as for the visible. This is why we find their life reduced 
to a low level and their interests confined to a very narrow range. 
But when with the stirring of imagination, sympathy is born, the 
*^outlook on life gets completely changed. It assumes a new ultra- 
practical character. For such a life, the immediate has no more 
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Value than the remote, the ** here ” has no greater compelling ih? 
terest than the “ hereafter.’' That which abides everywhere and 
always alone delights his mind. This is the supreme interest of 
which we spoke, and the striving of the spirit towards realising 
this supreme value of life constitutes the secret of the artist’s per¬ 
sonality. It is in this sense that the artist’s life means a trans¬ 
valuation of all values and the artist becomes the very embodiment 
of humanity. 

Behind every work of art there stands a spirit to whom no¬ 
thing appeals but the fulness of life. The realisation of this ful¬ 
ness of life cannot however be achieved in the ordinary course. If 
presupposes, as we have seen, a capacity for sympathy and imagi¬ 
nation on one side, and a disposition to break loose from all tight¬ 
ening bonds of the flesh on the other. In all art there is therefore 
an element of sacrifice. The artist must prepare himself to give 
up everything which contributes to the passing enjoyment of the 
hour. This explains why the type of coarse sensualism that wins 
its way to popularity with the multitude can find no place in art. 
These reflections now give us a clue to the only foundation on 
which every form of art rests and from which it derives all the 
beauty and perfection of which it is capable. That foimdation 
lies in will. Every artist is an incarnation of the will. There is 
an endeavour to free himself first from every grade of interest that 
presents itself with a local complexion. Bather he would forego 
everything than find himself enmeshed in these grovelling con¬ 
cerns of life. This is the “ everlasting nay ” of which Carlyle 
speaks. He would press it to the last, so that he may have a taste 
of the ‘" everlasting yea. ’ ’ Yet we must not confuse the life of an 
artist with the life of an ascetic. Eor while the ascetic lives by 
negation, the artist’s life is a continual striving after afi&rmation. 
While the former makes a virtue of complete renunciation, the 
latter rises above renunciation, and with full enthusiasm looks for¬ 
ward to the realisation of a life deeper and richer than any that can 


be conceived. This is due to the fact that the artist is a man of 
aiid imagination. Whoever has sympathy is in touch 
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wi^fi hiety aspect of life. It is that virtue in him whereby Ms 
very being is enlarged so much so that within the limited range of 
his in^vidual frame he feels the throbbing animation of the whole 
world. Such a man belongs to no sect or community, nor can we 
fix him down to any age or clime. He is truly the man to whom 
humanity utters its wisdom. 

Yet this sympathy which brings about such a revolution in 
the man is not a fixed readymade gift transplanted from afar. It 
presupposes imagination, but, at the back of it there must be the 
will—^a will that scorns to rest content with limited points of con¬ 
tact. It spurs the self to broaden its surface and extend its range 
of vision. Out of this inward surge is born the faith that the 
things with which it has no contact now and which escapes its 
vision at present are also as real, perhaps more, than the things of 
its immediate environment. 

Every true artist is therefore the triumph of the will of the 
spirit towards its self-liberation. As art is an outcome of the will 
there is art wherever there is an exercise of the will-function. But 
the will-function constitutive of art must not baconfused with that 
type which spends itself in the mere act of eating and drinking. 
Bather it is of the over-individual type, in which the individual in 
self-forgetfulness of all personal concerns, makes himself at one 
with the entire race of humanity. It is in living in the whole and 
for the whole that the beauty on the artist lies. 

And so we shall acknowledge every striving of the soul as an 
artistic endeavour if only it embraces within it the broader interests 
of humanity as a whole. The endeavour of the scientist in the 
quest of truth, of the social worker struggling for man’s emanci¬ 
pation are as much to be viewed as artistic creation as the achieve¬ 
ment of poets or musicians. In every case we have what is dis¬ 
tinctive of art, viz., selfless devotion towards realisation of the 
highest forms of values of which humanity is capable. They all 
v^ntinue to give us, each in his own way, what is best in thena and 
thereby make it possible to move onward for progreiM and perfec¬ 
tion, 
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To ovcry artist humanity owes a debt. But how can tfiis 
debt be repaid? Should we raise statues, endow scholarships,”, 
group ourselves in parties named after him, or should we write out 
his biography? Society, no doubt, has adopted these and similar 
other methods. But we do not stop here only. In our schools 
and colleges we introduce his works for free discussion and study. 
Yet to me it seems, this is not the right method of sliowing our ap¬ 
preciation for an artist. For, in these cases we start on the sup¬ 
position as if the artist has already finished with his work and left 
it to others for analysis and dissection. We consider the artist as 
already dead and gone so that the only thing remaining for us is to 
assemble together and pass a resolution of our appreciation of his 
struggles and achievements. Sometimes we also feel tempted to 
estimate his work commercially, or begin to intellectually contem¬ 
plate the beauty and excellence of his creations. In short, what 
we do is mainly to stir up our intellect and view the artist as one 
accomplished historical event, fully dissociated from his work 
which constituted another accomplished event. But the pity is, 
when the artist gets separated from his work there is neither the 
artist nor any art but both metamorphosed into solid, lifeless en¬ 
tities. It is easy for the intellect to operate on such stable en¬ 
tities. But such objectification, though congenial to the intellec¬ 
tual apprehension, is killing the very soul of art. Art is the ex¬ 
pression of the will-function in which the artist passes from an in¬ 
dividual to an over-individual character. Everv work of art is 
therefore a never-ending system of will-functions. It is never 
wholly finished, but demands realisation tbrougli a perpetual pro¬ 
cess. Wlioever views art in this manner, acknowledges it as art. 
But the moment it is divested of tht will-functions of the artist, 
there is neither the artist nor any art before us. Both are changed 
into brute facts of history. 

The only way to fulfil our obligation to the artist, if we can 
talk of fulfilment at all,—lies in acknowledging the artist as or- 
^apically related to his art. It is the realisation of the truth that 
tl)0 artist is in living union with his art that makes for our recog- 
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fiiticAX' of rH in its tnis porspective as art. ■ Our homage tO; thfe 
artist is paid best if we can but keep the artist alive in th& midst of 
his art.: This is not only paying tribute to the artist, but is tbfe 
only basis on which real artistic enjoyment rests. 

But how should we keep him alive? Have we any magic 
wand by the touch of which we should infuse life into that frame 
which is already smitten with death? We know we have liot. By 
the inexorable laws of fate we are, the high and low, all doomed to 
perish; and so we find ourselves heavy laden with grief that even 
the best of us have no chance to life eternal. 

Life however demands that anyhow this grief be overcome. 
The easiest way that comes to our mind and gives us a sort of soft 
consolation is the thought that though the artist perishes, art re¬ 
mains. But soon it becomes plain that this is no consolation at 
all. For with the death of the artist escapes the inwardness of 
art. What remains is no longer any work of art, but the shrunken 
memory of a past historical event. Art does not lie in the bare 
fact that there is or was something, but always in the realisation 
of a value. Tt is akin, in a sense, to what we call a spiritual 
function demanding the continuous endeavour of a willing, and 
sympathetic spirit. And so again the necessity is felt if we 
could somehow perpetuate the artist. 

Our social ceremonies, historical researches, biographical 
studies, and all those tombs, statues and monuments which we set 
up to commemorate the dead arc nothing but the outpourings of 
this need. But even these fail of their effect. For once we accept 
the fact that the artist is mortal, there is no chance left of reviving 
him to life again. A dead man can never be recalled to life by 
piling upon him inert slabs of marble, nor showering heaps of 
glowing epithets. 

To make him immortal the only effective way is not to let him 
die at all. As the artist by his over-individual will-attitudes 
ii^kes himself a chosen representive of humanity, in fact, is iden¬ 
tified with entire humanity, so in our way we should assume the 
w'ill-attitudes whereby w^e might find our being engrafted in his. 
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l^hat sympathy and imagination which brings the artist in touch 
with the fulness of life we should realise ourselves, so that we may 
be ever in contact with him. To live a life of artists ourselves is 
to immortalise the artist, and therewith his art. The true artist 
is really one who in willing himself into an artist, obliges others 
as well to move in the same line. 

Unless we could so fashion our will as to change it from an 
individual to an over-individual character; unless we could im¬ 
pregnate it with the breadth of vision and depth of sympathies, 
characteristic of the artist; unless, in short, we could “ will with 
the artist,” and be imbued with his spirit, all our study of art is 
vain and our talk of paying tribute to the memory of the artist 
hollow. 

Let us not then vaunt of our researches into the biographical 
obscurities of a Shakespeare or of a Socrates, let us not make a 
parade of our learning into the mysteries of the style and compo¬ 
sition of a ** Samlet,” let us not have the easy conscience that we 
have done our part by starting an Aristotelian society, or setting 
up a Homeric statue. 

So long as our spirit is not in tune with the spirit of the artist 
all these are mere trivialities, more befitting an entomologist that 
any passionate lover of art. Real enjoyment of art demands that 
we make artists of ourselves first. 

JiTENDRA Kumar Chakravarty 


FUTILITY 

My golden dreams are turned to dust: 

My lotus flowers are fading fast: 

I only feel futility, 

For all my high, brave hopes are past, 

I would not live from day to day, 

Ck)uld I not gain a star at last. 

Marion Isabel Angus 
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THE FLUTE OF KRISHNA 

Hark to the flute notes 
Of Krishna, the Lover, 

He, the Beloved, 

Around whom we hover. 

We be herdsmaidens 
Who dance in his sunshine : 

At his sweet embrace, 

Deep we drink of Lovers Wine. 

We be but seven, 

That mystical number: 

Attend our dancing: 

Ah ! yield not to slumber. 

Spirit of Quiet 
Like breath of the roses 
Distills in his presence 
An essence uncloses. 

Hear his wild fluting. 

Then harken and follow; 

Dance at his bidding, 

On Flowers in the Hollow. 

Blooms the blue Lotus 
Under the Chenar Trees: 

Red poppies glimmer 
Like wide, lone, scarlet seas. 

Wild roses clamber 
Like garlands of beauty 
Over cypress as 
With cones, dark and fruity. 
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The Jasmine’s scented 

His Breath is its fragrance : 

Oleanders gleam 

With white star-like semblance. 

Hark to his music 
Crystal sweet and so clear! 
Drawing to ecstasy 
And casting out fear. 

Cool as a rain-drop, , 

Yet luring your heart-strings, 

Kjrishna is fluting 

With sweet Music that stings. 

Krishna, the Lover, 

Is sending a message 
Dreams of the universe 
That Peace doth presage. 

Past confines of thought 
Lies the Eeality: 

Pierce all deceptions 
Of materiality. 

Follow his flute notes. 

Give thy body and soul: 

Attain steadfast calm. 

And stint not thy heart’s dole. 

Hark to the music 
Of Krishna, the Lover, 

He, the Beloved, 

‘Around whom we hover. 


Marion Isabel Angus 
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THE BENGAL LAND-HOLDER—SUB-DIVISFON* 
FRAGMENTATION AND SUB-INFEUDATION 

in 

From the point of view of production, we arei concerned; 
not with the unit of ownership, but with the unit of cultivation. 
We have seen that according to* the Census of 1921, there is only 
2*21 acres of land for every actual worker in cultivation*' It is a 

“iC » « 

question of grave importance, whether the small unit of culti¬ 
vation gives the best possible scope for the most economic way 
of production from the social point of view. 

It is obvious that very small holdings stand on the way 
not only of progressive agriculture as it is understood in the 
modern world, but also of the full utilisation of the methods 
used in India. He cannot, for instance, maintain and fully 
utilise reasonably good working cattle and suitable implements. 
In Dessore 10’4 gross acres of land is available for each plough 
and 8*2 acres for a pair of plough cattle. Taking into con: 
sideration the proportion of the total cultivated area under the 
various crops and the number of times land under the different 
crops need ploughing, it has been estimated that there is only 
5 months 6 days’ work for the cattle and the plough during the 
whole year including 1 month and 6 days for harrowing, 
though the ploughing season is from October to May—8 months. 
Things are very much the same in other districts as will be 
found from the following table *:— 


District 

Jessore 

Faridpur 

Midnapur 

Mymensing 

Bakerganj 


Quantity of cultivated 
land per plough. 

10*4 
10*8 
• 8*3 
8*1 
11*5 


Quantity of cultivated 
laud per pair of plough cattle. 

8*2 

9*4 

12*4 

8*8 

’ ' 7*4 ' ■ 


* Jeasore Settlement Beport, p. 22. 
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It is also apparent that it is not possible for the small culti> 
vator to carry on necessary improvements such as general (sur¬ 
face) drainage and properly aligned irrigation channels. But 
what is most injurious is that with his small means and limited 
land he is bound to carry on cultivation according to the primi¬ 
tive methods which have been employed for centuriei.' This 
simple technique might have been suitable under primitive 
conditions for extensive cultivation, coupled with pastoral pur¬ 
suits when land was plenty. But it certainly stands in the 
way of the adoptation of modern methods by which aloni^, land 
may be made to yield up to its full productive capacity. It 
is sometimes erroneously supposed that small holdings are bene¬ 
ficial in so far as they mean intensive cultivation. But the 
intensity of cultivation which has resulted from small holdings, 
in Bengal, is not due to the greater utilisation of labour and 
capital, according as the margin of their profitable application is 
determined by the general conditions of the industry ; but rather, 
the interplay of economic forces has been hampered and circum¬ 
scribed by the peculiar conditions of the individual cultivator. In 
Bengal, with the growth of population there has been a greater 
application of labour than in proportion to capital which can be 
applied to small holdings ; because having no other alternative 
employment for his labour the cultivator was faced with the 
alternative of putting it in land or wasting it. Thus there has 
been not only diminishing return from the application of capir 
tal and labour, but the marginal return from labour which is 
used in undue proportion is low and insufficient. The cultiva¬ 
tor continues in doing so because, Under his present circums¬ 
tances, he cannot afford to appraise his labour on a proper 
scale. This also gives the explanation why bargadars culti¬ 
vate bn a half-produce basis though the profits from cultivation 
^ ■ _ « 

is so low compared tp expenses. They have no alternate means 
of lireliho^ ; and sife prepared to work for whatever they get 
over the prime costs (seed, manure, upkeep of 

call|i^.)> : initial disadvantage has been perpetuated 
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by bircumstances mta jpmanent degradation. To des* 
crilse such a result as benefioial to the. community is a grave 
mistake. It only shows that the great industry of agriculture 
in Bengal is not conducted on economic lines ; people do not 
adopt it as a real profession or business concern, but stick to it 
as the only available hereditary occupation. 

Comparison with conditions in Western countries brings 
in the situation in striking contrast. The following are com¬ 
parative figures (in acres) about the size of holding in some of 
the European countries’ 


Including holdings Excluding holdings 

of less than one acre. of less than one acre. 

I 


Belgium 

5*7 

14*6 

France 

15-05 

24 

Germany 

19-25 

33-5 (Prussia only) 

Denmark 

35-59 

49 

England 

26-95 

70 

Scotland 

56-31 

57 

Wales 

38-05 

62 


According to the Census of 1921, in Bengal, there is one 
hired labourer on the land to every five who cultivate their own 
land. In Eastern Bengal districts (Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions), there is one hired labourer to ^ght ordinary cultiva¬ 
tors. The Beport points out that in 1911, in England and 
Wales there were well over three hired labourers to every far¬ 
mer, i.e., cultivator of his own land ; and in 1851, before labour- 
saving devises had been invented so much, there were nearly 6 
workers to every farmer. It should be remembered that the 
number of labourers employed by the ordinary cultivators in 
Bengal is still smaller because many of these are employed by 
landlords and middleman who often keep some land near their 

* Bowntroe—Lnnd ftnd Isboor, leBso&B from Belgiom dp. 106 . 








home UEM^er-their own ihaniigement, and by disabled cttltiyatoi^ 
widows'and minors, etc. 

' It is no wonder that even with a fertile soil, comparatively 
favourable weather conditions, a monopoly in jute and a ready 
market for his goods, the hard-working cultivator still groans in 
poverty and abject misery. Poetic appeals are sometimes made 
about the beauties of the life of a peasant-proprietor. But it 
is time we recognise that agriculture must be treated as an 
industry, not merely a hereditary occupation ; that it must be 
organised on economic lines, and, most important of all, that 
it is the large farm only which has scope for capital, labour- 
saving . machinery, intelligence and skilled direction. 


IV 


Fragmentation, on the face of it, accentuates all the evils 
of' smallholdings ; because it makes the unit of cultivation still 
smaller. But it gives rise to other evils also. His land being 
in scattered plots the cultivator cannot have anything like a 
home farm, but has to live in the village away from his fields. 
This entails a great waste of time, labour and cattle-power, 
owing to the necessity of carting manure and bringing cattle 
and agricultural implements from the village to the fields and 
back. ■ The same waste . is also involved in moving these from 
field to field owing to the scattered nature of the plots. Inci¬ 
dentally it may be pointed out that few convenient pathways 
exist in the villages, and the cultivator has to pass through 
other people’s fields. It has been estimated that expenditure on 
cultivation increases by 5‘3 per cent, for every 500 metres of 
distance for manual labour and ploughing, from 20 to 35 per 
cent, for transport of manure, and from 15 to 32 per cent, for 
transport of crops. The net yield of a field therefore diminishes 
with the increase of its distance from the village and from other 
fields. 

* ' Bjikroda BtUlatio No. 6, dated SOth Jane, 1911. referred to in the Beport on consoli- 
datioa of bpldin^s bj Pandit Sh^am Bibari Miara, 









It should 'be remembered that the crop wants watching 
when rif^ ; much of it is neglected now because of the extra 
cost involved in keeping watch in several places. It is more 
than probable, that if all fields were in one block, much petty 
corn thefts would have been avoided on the one hand, and 
boundary disputes lessened to a great extent on the other. 

There is also great waste owing to the erection of ails and 
boundaries much of which would be unnecessary but for exces¬ 
sive fragmentation ; and sometimes fragmentation proceeds so 
far that the plots become useless for agricultural purposes. In 
the Punjab the results of consolidation indicate that five per 
cent, of the land which would normally be cultivated is lying 
useless owing to fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agricultural operations, while another one per cent, is lost 
in boundaries which could be abolished on consolidation.” ^ In 
Bengal the evil is much more pronounced and the waste is cer¬ 
tainly not less. It should be remembered that every unneces¬ 
sary waste adds to the cost of production and hits not only the 
cultivator but also the general consumer and industry which 
uses agricultural products as raw material. The only advantage 
which has been claimed for fragmentation is that where culti¬ 
vation is subject to the uncertainties of rainfall, the distribution 
of holdings in different soil areas may work as a practical in¬ 
surance against risk. That is why in some parts two or more 
crops are grown in dispersed fields in different soil areas, so that 
if unfavourable distribution of rainfall destroys one crop the other 
may yield a good harvest. But this consideration is not of 
much practical importance in Bengal. The cultivators* plots 
though dispersed, are mostly situated in the same village or 
neighbouring villages, and have mostly the same soil conditions. 
In any case, there can be no doubt, that except in these rare 
cases fragmentation is an unmixed evil. 


(To be continued,) 


J. C. Ghosh 


* Baport of Boyal Commission of Afrionltnxe in Indis, p. 184, 

8 
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REALISM AND HUMOUR IN MUSIC 

The bare mention of cats being represented in musical 
sounds is at once interesting and amusing, and perhaps it will 
also sound ridiculous to a number of us. But the celebrated 
Scarlatti once wrote a “ Cats Fugue ” in which the feline 
association lay in the fact that the 'subject’ had been suggested 
by a cat walking along the keys of an harpsichord, a proceed¬ 
ing of which cats are rather fond. We have also a similar 
incident portrayed in. a modern Jazz pianoforte composition 
** Kitten on the Keys.” 

Stravinsky also found inspiration (?) in the pathetic ' meow * 
of pussy, but even he has failed to evolve anything representative 
of our friend the dog, unlike Chopin, of whom it is said, one 
of his best known compositions, a valse, was suggested by 
the gyrations of a puppy in pursuit of its tail! The great 
Rossini too, we are told, also composed a piece of music in 
memory of a dead poodle. 

Camille Saint-Saens composed for the orchestra a "Danse 
Macabre ’’ in which he attempts to portray a skeleton dancing 
on a tombstone. Xylophones are used to indicate the rattle 
of the bones against the marble slab covering the grave. The 
skeleton can only stay out of the tomb until daybreak; imme¬ 
diately the first cock crows at dawn back he goes into his 
tomb the stone of which is clapped to over him in a jiffy, 
all of which is graphically illustrated by the various instru¬ 
ments of the orchestra. 

The theme of horses in motion seems to have appealed 
to a large number of composers. A splendid instance of its 
use lies in that portion of Wagner’s Walkure known as the 
** Ride of the Valkyries.’’ In his treatment of this compo¬ 
sition the composer has reproduced with remarkable fidelity 
the Weighing of horses, sounds of galloping hoof-beats^ and 






the iiopeiuous prepress of a company of riders. Another 
famons znan to adopt this theme was the famous Bussian 
composer Tschaikowsky who set himself the difficult task of 
writing a composition for the pianoforte with the troika as 
its *motif.’ Now the troika is a Russian vehicle to which three 
horses are harnessed in a single span. The middle horse 
which is in the shafts, trots, whilst the other two, hitched to 
either side, gallop. The rem’arkable rhythm created in this 
way is most faithfully reproduced in the composition, although 
I am bound to say, it is by no means an easy one to perform 
on the piano. 

The labouring of a ship in heavy seas provided a theme 
for the fertile imagination of Rimsky-KorsakofE, another noted 
Russian composer, in his famous “ Scherezade Suite.” The 
orchestra accompanies Sindbad the Sailor upon one of his 
perilous journeys. The storm at sea, as indicated by the 
orchestra, is a marvel of orchestration, for the wind, imitated 
by the reed instruments, is most realistic in its intensity. 
At length when the doomed vessel is at last sent to its des¬ 
truction amidst a crashing of drums and cymbals, every in¬ 
strumentalist, from the first violin player to the triangle player, 
is bathed in perspiration, whilst the conductor shares the fate 
of the ship—he is an utter wreck. 

It is not often that the orchestra is called upon to pro¬ 
duce laughter as is the case in the third act of Gonoud’s 
Faust. Mephistopheles proffers the sweet Marguerite an ironi¬ 
cal serenade interspersed with laughter that is echoed by the 
orchestra in the true Mephistophelian fashion. 

An amusing instance of musical illustration occurs in the 
first act of Puccini’s “ La Boheme,” where three of the 
characters grope their way downstairs from an attic studio. 
They stumble and swear in the darkness, btit eventually reach 
the street safely. The hazardous descent of each flight is 
cleverly suggested by the orchestra, one last pofound note 
signalizing their safe arrival. ^ . 
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These are but a few instances in which eminent musi¬ 
cians have endeavoured to make their orchestras laugh, neigh, 
weep, gallop, and even imitate cats and dogs. But it remained 
for Mendelssohn to make his orchestra bray like an ass. 
This he does in the incidental music to Shakespeare’s “ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream.” The phrase typifies Bully Bottom 
whose head is changed by the sportive Puck into that of a 
donkey. 

Flickering tongues of flame inspired the Feur-Zauber 
music of the Walkure, and although, of course, the suggestion 
of flickering tongues of flame is less evident in the pianoforte 
arrangement of the score, judicious orchestration has enabled 
Eichard Wagner to give us a very realistic version of his 
subject. 

Tremendous imaginative powers and skill are necessary 
to write such music as I have set out to describe above, and 
quite apart from the amusement that is given by the per¬ 
formance of these compositions, there is a technical interest that 
is thoroughly exploited by musicians of all degrees, whilst the 
examples we have before us prove that there is no valid reason 
why dramatic material of all descriptions should not be inter¬ 
preted musically. 

The art of music possesses a living soul which readily 
adapts itself to any and every changing condition. 


Leland J. Berry 
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HISTORY OF TAXATION OF SALT UNDER THE 
RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Western or Upper Provinces. 

We shall now pass on to other tracts up in Northern India 
which the Company had meanwhile obtained possession of and 
which, under the name of Western Provinces, formed part of 
the Bengal Presidency. 

Over the entire face of this country the earth was more or 
less impregnated with salt. It can hardly be said therefore 
that the area had an inadequate supply. But the indigenous 
thing was an inferior stuff and better salt could be imported in 
great abundance from the neighbouring areas at fairly cheap 
prices. 

The Government, to speak generally, was almost from the 
beginning actuated by a motive to supress the local manufacture. 
For, to raise a revenue from it when it would be spread over 
thousands of square miles would require “ an army to watch 
it.”^ The country was thus made to depend more [and more 
on outside sources of supply. Hence the salt tax in this part of 
the Presidency primarily took the form of an import duty along its 
frontiers and the local history of the tax was more or less inti* 
mately connected with the history of the development of the 
country’s customs policy. 

The circumstances how the different parts of the Western 
Provinces were subjoined at different intervals are quite well- 
known to every student of Indian history and need no repetition 
here. In the first stage, even in the incipient state of the 
province, the Company had assumed the monopoly of import 
and manufacture of salt within its occupied area. But it was 

I See ETidktnoe of Wigvam Hooef, before Select Committee oo Indian Finance, 1871-4, 
—hia reply to Q. No. 4840. 
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regulation. 

In the same year the first regulation for the collection of 
customs tax was passed by which all articles of merchandise 
with a few exceptions were subjected to an import duty of 6? 
ad valorem uud an additional duty of two and half per cent, 
(or in all 7^X ) exportation. These duties on imports and 
exports merely were meant more as substitutes for the vexa¬ 
tious sayer and transit duties than as an additional source of 
revenue^ 


Shortly afterwards the “conquered provinces were won 
|rom the Maharattas and in view of this further accession of 
territories, the Government considered it inexpedient to retain 
its exclusive privilege in salt. Accordingly regulations were 
passed in 1804 which threw open the trade in that article and 
at the same time made it liable for a local duty of 12oa. per 
' maund on importation and 4a5. a maund on exportation. 

In 1804 the customs regulation of the year 1803 was also 
revised and amended. The transit duties were revived on salt 
as on one of a number of 90 articles. The rates of duty pres¬ 
cribed by the former regulation remained unaltered but salt was 
exempted from the export duty. Steps were also taken for 
improvement in the administration of this branch of revenue. 

It was a cherished object of the Government to extend in 
this part the use and consumption of Bengal salt so that it 
might gain in revenue. But to impose the requisite duty on 
the cheap Western salt in order to confer upon its own a pre¬ 
ferential advantage was out of the question. For, it would 
encourage smuggling on an extensive measure that was impossi¬ 
ble to guard. To establish its control over the import, the 
Government in 1805 attempted as the other alternative the 
introduction of a monopoly of the Western salt but the effort 
- fjsiled totally.* 



1; 
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Comoitttee, tSSl-SS., 


hi* reply to 





la 18^0 tie baissir and ganj duties were also abolished and 
town duties were substituted in their place. A town duty of 
iZ ad valorem was fixed for all commodities except alimentary 
salt and two or three other commodities which were taxed at a 
slightly lower rate. 

The net consequence of all these changes was a considerable 
enhancement of the burden that one was asked to bear on 
account of one’s consumption of salt. Unfortunately however 
the tax imposed by thejQovemment was not the whole of the 


burden. A very heavy tax was in addition imposed in the 
shape of delay and illicit exactions of the customs officers of 
the Government. 

The evils of the customs line loudly cried for redress, ^ 
A Committee of Finance convened in 1808 considered among 
other things the above question. On the basis of the recom¬ 
mendations submitted by the Committee an important regulation 
was passed in 1810 (Regulation IX of 1810). The customs 
department was reformed and a scale of transit duties adopted 
on alimentary salt that varied according to its quality and deno¬ 
mination. About the same time most of the articles that were 
assessable to both customs and town duties were freed from the 
latter. But alimentary salt together with a few other commodi¬ 
ties continued subject to both customs and town duties (Regu¬ 
lation X of 1810 on town duties).* 

Before the year was out, a fresh change was made. 
In lieu of the duties imposed by the previous regulation, 
altered rates of duty so as to make the better kinds pay 
a heavier charge were levied ''on all salt, not being salt 


' The evils oontinoed long inspire of repeated improvements of oostoms adminietro- 
tioD. Even in 1834 Sir Charles Trevelyan bad oooasion to remark in eonrse of hie famons 
report fp. 46). “ The noivereal power of search and detention oonstitntes a universal tax 
upon every person and everything which moves from place to place in the conniay. *' 

* The following were the rates of transit duties chargeable by Begnlation IX of 1810 
the different descriptions of alimentary salt, need in Benares and the more western 
parts of the Company’s territory and of town dnties, chargeable by Begn^ation X of 1810, 
on importation of alimentary salt into the oi^ of Benares and into the towns of Agra, 
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|>urchased at the Compajay’s sales in Calcutta, whether > the 
produce of the British territories or of any foreign state, on the 
importation of such salt into or on the transportation of such 
salt through any part of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
and on the importation of such salt, which may not have pre¬ 
viously paid the established duty, into the province of Benares’ ’ 
(Regulation XVII of 1810).^ At the same time the law 
against illicit importation was made somewhat more stringent. 


Madras. 

We shall next turn our eyes to Southern India where too 
the English were steadily consolidating their power. It is 
however well-known that it was only after the overthrow of 
Haidar Ali in 1792 and more especially after the fatal defeat of 
Tippnin 1799 that they had obtained a sufficiently firm footing 
in the South and had acquired extensive territories on the 


Furrackabad, Allahabad, Barriely, Mirzapure, Gorakhpur, Banda, Cawnpore, Myneporee 
Cost, Moradabad and Meerut. 

Description of salt. 

Transit duty per Maund. 

Town doty per Mannd. 

Lahore salt 

Sambnr ) 

Be. 1 

Be. 1 

Doodwanee ) 

Balnmba 

Salumba, Fnrrab, Boraree 1 
or any other alimentary I 

As. 12 

As. 8 

As. 8 

salt excepting salt pur- 
chased at Company's ( 
sales in CaJontta. J 

Salt parcbaaed at Company’s 

As. 4 

As. 4 

sales in Calcutta. 

nil 

nil 


’ Tbe altered rates of dot; were as shown in the following sohednle 

Desoription di salt. Duty per Md. 

Lahoreee, Sambur, Doodwanee e*e ee« Be. 1 

Balamba, Boraree ••• ••• ••• As. 12 

Salatnbs, Farrab- ••e •sa Ks. 8 

Go other aorta of alimentary salt, excepting salt pnrohased at the Com* 
l^i^'e sales in Caleotta ••• 

fSalt |i^hased at Oompan^'e sales in Oalontta * nil. 
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So it was not tjU tbat they eohld 
Bestow ptoper Attention on problems of internal, admkiistretion 


which their preoccupations in war and a certain amotmt of sense 
of insecurity had prevented.^ 

In 1798 the Supreme Government invited the opinions of 
the Governor in Council of Madras as to the^ desirability of 
extending to that area the reformed judicial and revenue systems 
that had been introduced in Bengal by Lord Cornwallis. The 
Board of Be venue, to which the subject was referred by the 
Local Government, submitted a very comprehensive report on 
the subject ® in course of which it drew the attention of the 
Government to the possibility of deriving a large revenue from 
taxation of salt. The Board urged the adoption of the tax in 
order that a considerable, if not the greatest* part of the 
increase'd expenses arising from the introduction of the reformed 
judicial system might be met therefrom. With the example of 
Bengal before it, it naturally suggested the, introduction of 
monopoly for the purpose and proposed a monopoly price of 
Rs. 105 per garce,® which, in accordance with its own estimate 
of an average consumption of 12 lbs. for each individual, 
involved a tax of about 2 as. per head. It further pointed out 
how it was possible to develop a very pofitable and extensive 
export trade to Bengal where salt was naturally dear. Previous¬ 
ly ini 1795 the Board had initiated an inquiry into the matter 
and had furnished itself with all such necessary information. 

The proposal of the Board was not however without its 
difficulties. At that date the only salt producing area of the 
Company in the Madras Presidency was the Northern Circars. 


I " The enaifaiUtioQ of the late hostile power of Mysore has impreesed the inbabi- 
taots of those possessipos with that oonfideDoe io the stabilit/ of the Biiti^ power, aod 
in the security of the country from foreign invasion, which mis tndi^pensidWy neft nn ay y 
to the establishment any regular system of Oovernment.” Letter from the iaovernoir* 
Qeneral in Cooncil at fort William to the Oovemor in GoaQoU at Fort Bt. George, dated 
31st December, 1799. 

Sod September, 1799. 

* A gsffoe is equal to ISO Indian Mannds. *' . • 
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Both mAnnfactuire and sale of salt were free in tbe neighbbtfjfing 
kingdoms of Tanjore and the Carnatic. The success of a 
monopoly within the Company’s territory was therefore proble¬ 
matical. 

The Supreme Government, after consideration of the above 
report, did not commit themselves definitely, so far as the 
particular question went, but merely empowered the local 
authorities to reserve for the Government the sole right of 
manufacture, while concluding the proposed permanent settle¬ 
ment in the Northern Circars. They did not however favour 
the Board’s idea of developing an export trade from Madras to 
Bengal lest it should prejudicially affect the large revenue 
realized with so much facility in the latter country. 

When therefore the Permanent Settlement was extended 
into the Northern Circars between 1802 and 1305, the Govern¬ 
ment reserved, on its own account, the sole right to manufac¬ 
ture salt in those areas. In the meantime, as the result of 
fresh annexations, the English obtained possession of the entire 
sea coast that was available for the manufacture of salt. One 
of the chief obstacles in the way of monopoly was thus 
removed. 

For some time more it was still debated if monopoly or 
excise would be preferable. At last, after consulting the opini¬ 
ons of the Collectors of salt districts, the Board of Revenue, 
subject to one dissentient note, decided in favour of excise 
against monopoly recommended by a former Board and pre¬ 
pared a draft accordingly. The introduction of monopoly, in 
their opinion, bristled with many practical difficulties.* It 
- hey said, encroach upon the rights of Meerashidars 
•" occupants of the soil) and much difficulty would 
adjusting of fair compensations to them. The 
air opinion, presented a further difficulty since 
possible to prohibit the import of salt from 


to the Oovernor io Ootmcil of Madras, Jane 28, 1804. 
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foreign latide' whieh liad the privilege of exporting tlie article 


guaranteed by treaty or otherwise. 

The dissentient advocated monopoly. In his opinion the 
Meerashidars had no more inherent rights to the soil than the 
Zemindars, who had already been deprived of the right. 
Further, to plead political difficulty on the score of guaranteed 
rights of trade was, he argued, idle for the only privilege of the 
kind was granted to the French by the treaty of Paris (1763) 
for importing into and vading in a definite quantity of salt in 
Bengal. Moreover it was only necessary to impose a frontier 
duty to remove whatever difficulty might exist.^ 

The Madras Grovernment however approved of the plan for 
monopoly, not on its own merits but on the misapprehended 
ground that the question was already decided by the Supreme 
Government in favour of monopoly and was therefore no 
longer an open one.^ 

Be that as it may, the regulation was passed in 1805 by 
virtue of which a monopoly was established throughout the 
Presidency with the exception of Malabar and Canara. Instead 
of a frontier duty being levied, importation of salt into the 
Presidency by sea or land was altogether prohibited. 

Previous to this innovation salt was supplied from different 
sources chiefly by private enterprise. The sources of supply 
were briefly the following. 

In the first place salt was produced in certain localities 
along the line of the sea coast by the process of solar evapora¬ 
tion. The cost of manufacture was so low, that in the words of 
a member of the Board of Eevenue of the time, it was not much 
more valuable than sand. The cost varied from district to dis¬ 
trict within the range of less than an anna at the lowest and a 
little more than 2 annas at the highest. Secondly, salt, very 
white in colour and of peculiarly fine crystals, was spontaneously 


^ * Falconar’s Mioate, Jun« 28,1804. 

* Letter from the Secretary to the Governmeat of Madras to the President and 
Members of the Board of Bevenne, dated Angnst 29, 1804. ^ 
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px^UiOi^ in large quantities in man^ Mstriots dspeeially in 
I’anjore and |fusaiipattam. It could be collected to any amount 
at lbe trliing (sost of about ^ anna per maund and in the dis¬ 
tricts specially mentioned for even less than one-fourth of an 
anna. liastly, in almost every inland district but more espe- 
dally in areas that were far off from the sea coast salt was 
manufactured in comparatively small quantities by the process 
of Ikiviating saline earth. 

For the sake of completeness it must also be said that 
there were even then some Government works as well that con¬ 
tributed towards the total stock of supply. These works were 
either formed out or managed by the Government themselves. 
The paltry «um of 'Es. 2,80,000, that represented the average 
gross annual revenue derived from the works during the five 
years prior to the monopoly, almost surely indicates the compa¬ 
rative insignificance of Government supply. But even the com¬ 
paratively insignificant supply was far in excess of local needs 
and the Government very often found it difficult to dispose of 
the surplus.^ The profits of the salt farms were very little for 
the commodity was so little valuable that the salt farms produced 
little or nothing.^ 

With the introduction of monopoly the individual’s right 
to manufacfure on his own account came to an end. Manufac¬ 
ture was henceforward to be conducted exclusively on account 
of the Government in localities determined by it. The public 
officers would, in anticipation of the probable demand, fix the 



1 ** salt forcQ at Uazalipatam is one of tfao most oonsiderable under the 
mauagement of the Chief aud Gooncil, the produce of that article greatly exceeds the 

ooBSumptioD.etc." lietter from the Madras Oovemment to the Court of Direetoxs, 

Ko^ember 5,1767. In the same year in July we find the Madras Oovernment requesting 
the mtngal Cbyernment to purchase the former's large quantities of surplus salt and the 
latter Mfusing it on the ground that" double the tonnage usually empbyed in the trade of 
the two Vresidemeiee would be insufficient to bring down the quantity mentumed." 
of the ^oJ|y. 1767 ■ 

' befor Committee on Bast India affairs, 1880.81, Q. 1683. 
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quantiity to be produced in each year end would accordingfly 
allot the pans among the indhidual manufacturers. The ma|||i^ 
faoturers would only receive a fixed price for the amounts 
duced, and the Government would themselves dispose of 
products from their own depots, situated in jnost cases near ||ie 
pans, at a fixed price and in small quantities of one and a h^|f 
maiinds and even of twelve seers in some districts. The monQ'* 
poly price fixed by the regulation of 1805 was Es. 70 per 
garce. 

Prom the most authentic estimate extant, the price at the 
pans before the introduction of monopoly was about Rs. 21 per 
garce. It may therefore be presumed that the new measure 
inflicted upon the people the burden of a tax roughly equivalent 
to Rs. 50 per garce or nearly 7 annas per maund. Thus Madras 
had wisely avoided Bengal’s mistakes. It sold in quantities 
well within the means of the pettiest trader—a policy that was, 
as mentioned out elsewhere, most effective against oppressive 
combinations. It adopted a tax that was virtually definite and, 
on the whole, moderate; at least it was much less than what 
prevailed in Bengal. No doubt the moderation of the tax was 
partly to be ascribed to the natural impracticability of rendering 
it high; because from the natural cheapness of the commodity 
any considerable levy in the province was sure to act as a higher 
bonus to smuggling. 

The acquisition of the monopoly went hand in hand with 
the artificial limitation of the sources of supply and diversion of 
the industry from its most profitable channels. In the first 
place, the Government, with a view to economising the expenses 
of establishments and guarding against risks of smuggling, had 
to follow a policy of concentration in regard to places of manu¬ 
facture along the sea coast. Secondly, since swamp salt was 
open to great facilities for smuggling, the Government, in the 
interest of its own monopoly, pursued a dog-in-the-manger 
policy. People were forced to destroy swamp salt whenever it 
was to be found and it was one of the functions of the salt police 
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to enforce that.^ Then again the licit manufacture of earth 
salt was altogether stopped since the Government found it an 
expensive, nay a well-neigh impossible affair, to watch over its 
production carried on, on a very small scale, scattered over a 
wide range of territory. Exceptions were however made with 
regard to the districts of Bejlary, Cudappah and Kurnool (after 
its acquisition in 1838-39) where, in consideration of their loca¬ 
tion far away from the sea coast, the manufacture of earth salt 
was permitted, subject to the payment of a light motumpya tax. 

In 1807 Canara and Malabar, the two districts at first left 
out, were brought within the pale of monopoly. The arrange¬ 
ment here was a little different from that of the rest of the pro¬ 
vince.^ Manufacture continued to be free but the manufac¬ 
turer was deprived of the right to dispose of his product to any 
but the Government. 

Canara and Malabar, especially the latter, were not self- 
sufficient with regard to their supply of salt. The Government 
used to bring imported salt on indent in aid of the home supply. 
Malabar, which had no facilities for the production of salt at a 
moderate price, very soon gave up its manufacture, unable to stand 
the competition of imported salt. Its need was since supplied 
by the Government with salt imported on account of its monopoly 
from Goa till 1838 and then from Bombay exclusively owing 
to the failure of the former country to keep up a regular supply. 

A fresh change was made in the salt regulation of the 
country in 1809 when the Government, on the recommendation 
of the Board of Revenue, increased the sale price of salt to Bs. 
106 per garce. 

(To be continued.) 

Parimal Ray 

^ See evidence o£ Peter Gordon betore the Select Oommittee, 1831, bis ansvrer to Q. 449. 

' * The reason for this difference would be obvious from the following passage : “ Both 
in Canara and Malabar landed property is on a different footing to what it has been consi¬ 
dered to be in the other territories, subject to this Presidency. There the greater part of 
the salt pana h and for a long series of time has been deemed to be the hereditary property 
; 5 >f the. Jellenltera or natiTO laod-holdera.” From Falconar’s Minutes already referred to. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PURUSOTTAMA IN THE GITA 

« 

They say : Philosophy and its outlook are not different—the 
ontology;is repeated subjectivity only in a new context and new 
climate. The standpoint is more often and rightly the deter¬ 
mining life-force of philosophical research than the individuality 
and essence of the * onta.' The philosopher retorts : “ But 
however much the human enterprise or the impulse of wonder 
be the indispensable subjective element in all speculation, specu¬ 
lation of the scientific type seeks to overreach the limitations of 
subjectivity by way of an approach to the very core of reality. 
Philosophy in order to be universal in its scope cannot be less 
than or more than objective and impersonal. 

The"Philosophic doubts,’ with which however the specu¬ 
lative life starts on its career, also stifle it, at the very root. 
What do we mean by the objectivity and impersonalism of philo¬ 
sophical reasoning and philosophical conclusion? What 
guarantees the certainty of objectivity? Or, is it mere 
‘ standpoint * that yields different philosophies and not a 
philosophy? These are the issues that lead up to the problem 
of Purusottama — the highest Puru^a. Is he an Absolute 
Substance to whom no characters can be ascribed, who only 
reveals himself to recipients in exact proportion to their 
capacity to receive. Or, is not he the *Deity’ whom the higher 
and still higher conscious beings—the hierarchy of evolutes in 
the ‘pyramid’ of evolution—create and recreate, make and evolve 
along with their own development and progress? Is not Purus¬ 
ottama developed and developing out of the poetic, the ethical and 
the religious idealism of the collective mentality of mankind ? 
These a;re the relevant problems connected with the hypothesis 
of Purusottama in the Bhagavadgita to which we propose to 
address ourselves. The probable answers may be thus sketched : 
first, that the Purusottama is beyond subjective idealism and 
the only absolutely independent reality; secondly, that he is 
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objectiyely ultimate and yet reveals immanently to men and the 
universe; and lastly, that he is the highest person—Man, to all 
intents and purposes-^an Ideal man who is also actual, who 
combines in himself the gunas harmoniously and yet not 
ethausted by them. These solutions answer to the^rrespon- 
ding* doctrines of the Nirguna, the Saguna and the Incarnation, 
or the Absolute, the Spirit and the Son of God. The second 
and the third solutions have often been mixed up in one concrete 
concept of the One who is vyaktimSpanna and still avyakta, 
the incarnation but the Incarnation of the Absolute, the real 
that is not unmanifested but a concrete universal. The pivot 
upon which the entire problem turns is the determination of the 
rightful claim of the Purusottama either upon impersonalism or 
personalism. Is not the supreme Brahman what the Gits re¬ 
affirms as the Purusottama?—asks the Advaita VedSntist. Why, 
the Purusottama is none other than Vasudeva Krsna himself, 
objects the Vai^pavite. 

But it may be that Krsna is nothing more than a symbol, an 
imaginary representation, a pictorial truth or 'the Mythus.’ 
The probability of an allegorical explanation is not altogether 
utopian. Krfpa may very aptly be conceived as standing for 
‘the voice of God’ delivering his redeeming message unto 
Arjuna, the ‘representative man’ in a state of ‘dark night of 
the soul,’ i.e., in the battle of Kurukfetra. Symbolic represen¬ 
tation of highly couiplex metaphysical truths characterises a 
large literature of the Hindus; and it is not an irrelevant 
assumption if a historian of Hindu thought throws doubt upon 
the historicity of the characters of the Gltft and brings out a 
theory of interpolation of the entire Gita into the body of the 
MahSrbhArata. The apology for a new theory rests possibly on 
the new r61e of an interpreter of spiritual mysticism that Kysna 
takes thus breaking the unity of his character. Himself a 
combatant in early life and youth, in the early parts of the 
^^l^hSirata,, he is in the Gita a philosophical inspiter of a 
ij^^iitu^r^ht* Unless we believed in the theory of a multiple 
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personality of the great Indian hero, we had to be satisfied with 
only one purview of his life. Looming large in the horizon of 
the appreciative consciousness of every Hindu mind, it is not 
abnormal that Kr§na is now and again and ever appealed to. 
The drama of thought that forms the life-history of an individual 
mind is retouched in the light of a real perfection, and the ideal¬ 
istic-imaginative part of it is assigned to Krsna. To a historian, 
Platonic Socrates is to a great extent Plato himself and is a 
symbol for a truly faithful Platonic pedagogue. To the student 
of Hindu culture too, Rrs^a is a common proxy for very many 
geniuses of thought and action who denied themselves ini their 
unselfish zeal for accentuating the excellence of this personality, 
each adding a new perspective of glory to the already accumulated 
multiple-phases of his character. However much is the person¬ 
ality of Krsna proved to be historical, the impersonalism of his 
message of harmony and strength is unquestioned. 

The objector is still unsatisfied. He leans upon a purely 
philosophical interpretation of an impersonal and unresponsive 
Real. He marshals his arguments thus : It is not unlikely that 
the verses XVI-XVIII of Chapter XV of the Gita, which make 
for a novel doctrine of a third Purusa called the Purusottama 
besides the K§ara and the Aksara Purusas that are generally 
accepted as the only possible duality of aspects of the One and the 
Supreme, are Vaisnavite interpolations ; because the mention of 
a Third Purusa as the highest is redundant and irrelevant in the 
face of the Aksara Purusa . which is already the ens perfectis- 
simum and than which nothing more is rationally conceivable. 

- The, proposition of the Gita itself in an earlier reference is 
thatv: the:Ak§.ara, i.e., the Imperishable is the supreme Brahman 
tpnrt.:. .J5@Bceihe assertion of. another Supreme Purusa, 
the P^rugottpma is contradictory and is probably motived by 
the Y^ifuayite idea ..of the exaltation of Vftsudeva Kr^pa at the 
'^pen-s§;of the.Impersonal Brahman. 

The Concept of Purusottama could however be admitted if 
an archaic use of the term Aksara meaning * mftyftdhiiia* or the 
10 
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controller of the universe be revived in the philosophical 
vocabulary; for then the Purufottama could be equated to the 
highest conceivable spiritual status, viz., Turlya, unapproacha¬ 
ble to, though implied by, the Ak^ara. But the issue cannot 
be prejudged, as the proposition defines precisely 

the concept of Aksara as identical with Kutastha, i.e., immova¬ 
ble Paramatman or Brahman. 

The hasty and unrevised interpolation is further warranted 
by a false statement of fact in the verse XVIII; “ I am 
celebrated therefore as Purusottama both popularly and in the 
Veda,” says Krsna and thus lets the historicity of his utterance 
belie itself. Nowhere, in the whole range of the twelve 
significant Upanisads, does the term Puru§ottama occur. The 
truth is that among the hundred names that Krsna bears, the 
one Puru§ottama is specifically valued by the Vaisijavas; and it 
is to their achievement that the doctrine of the Purusottama 
will ever trace its origin and upkeep. 

The heralding of an interpolation theory is thus the main 
objective of the above view—let us say. the view of the 
Purvapaksa which furnishes further the background of the 
corollary view that after all Pursottama is a mythical being, 
spun out of the spiritual idealism of the devotee and has no 
corresponding objectivity besides being shown identical with the 
Aksara Purusa for the sake of logical consistency. The doctrine 
of the Three Purusas (Chap. XV) therefore has no justification 
for acceptance, inasmuch as it has no adequate ground-work 
to be built upon. The Utlampaksa however takes all this to be 
an upstart doctrine vitiated right through with defects accruing 
from sectarian motives—motives that are individual and sub¬ 
jective and not those which ought to be over-individual and 
objective in order to be philosophical. "What in a purely 
philosophical enquiry forms the well-defined desideratum is a cri¬ 
tique of pure reason unalloyed by ethical and religious elements.^ 

,» OU RTUuntra ‘ Myjtioism aatl Ijogio’ »qd •* 8cien(;j8c Method in Fhilo- 
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True. But a philosophical* outlook, which is ruled by the 
virtues of disinterestedness, freedom from passions or the 
Idolas, is virtually religionised by these very spiritual traits 
which a religious discipline can only produce. So the religion 
of philosophy is something distinct and other than the philosophy 
of religion. What the latter vouches for directly is emphatically 
a * responsiveness ’ ^ from the side of the religious subject 
seeking a communion with a being or beings, also, in all 
probability responsive; the former, on the contrary, steers clear 
of all subjective responsjyeness and directs all its researches to 
the singular determination of the nature and content of the 
* reality ’. It is upon this basis of what may be regarded as 
the religion of philosophy that the Uttarapaksa contention is 
made out. The thesis that next we propose to set forth in 
contra-distinction to tlie Vaisnavite one is in character Vedantic, 
even to the extent of ^aihkara’s interpretation, also tangentially 
referring to the extremism of Advaita Vedanta. So the 
arguments of the Purvapaksa are first subjected to a searching 
criticism. 

It is true that philosophy is more or less a science of terms. 
When a particular phenomenon is to be indicated the proper 
term must be used; and the relation between different terms is 
to be determined in order to avoid a criss-crossing of their use. 
Aksara is, indeed, in an earlier reference identified with the 
Brahman supreme; but this need not insure that the denotation 
of the term Aksara shall ever remain the same. In another 
context in the Gita itself Brahman is identified with 
i.e., Prakrti of the Samkhya. Does the Gita therefore pro¬ 
pound conflicting doctrines? The GltS» in fact abounds in 
similar instances. The term Atman is differently used as sense- 
centre, mind, intellect, empirical individual and transcendental 


* While Pratt in bia ‘ Rtligioua Consciousness ’ empbaaiseB the ‘ BubjetotiTe reBponaa' 
^tbe apiritual relation, Valentine finds an objectlTe reaponslTenesB equally charaeteristio 
of it (Whai do too mean by God?). 



self. Jiva, to take another example, is described in multi¬ 
form ways: as part, superior prakftij knoWer of body or 
nature and supreme self (ifsu, tnj TOf W H T). Take 

another term Yajna. This is used as an universal admitting in 
different associations, concrete exemplifications with distinct 
meanings, e.g„ WOT, etc. The 

different meanings of the same term are indeed perplexing in a 
conventional treatise on Logic. But the Gita is by all means 
a book of harmony, wherein-both terms and doctrines, even 
though conflicting and opposite are allowed wider latitude of use 
and larger scope for synthesis. The interests of the logic of 
terms consequently suffer a great deal in the Gita and it is 
always the meaning ttith reference to the context that is ever in 
request. The author of the Gita, whosoever he may be, keeps 
up the same trend also in Chap. XV. He takes the term 
Aksara to mean a second Purusa intermediate between 
Purusottama and Ksara Purusas and comparable to Plato’s 
^orld-Soul connecting Idea on the one hand and Phenomenon 
on the other. 

What do the traditional interpretations say about Aksara? 
According to Samkara, Aksara is “ the seed-cause which 
produces the Ksara Purusas.” By the adjective ‘ Kutastha ’ 
which qualifies the term Aksara, he means, one who is situated 
in M5ya. The term * mayadhisa ’ can be substituted for what 
he refers to in this connection. The Ak?ara Purusa is thus the 
efficient cause of the Ksara or the change-aspect of the cosmos. 
It is the Baguuia Brahman; and there are the due provinces of 
subsistence left for both the individual Jiva or Kfara and the 
transcendental self or Purusottama. The term Aksara has been 
used in the seed-cause sense totidem verhis in the Visnu- 
puranam : HWf (1-1-2), 

He who is the cause of the creation, preservation and destruc¬ 
tion, is the Lord Aksara Brahman. If the K§ara Purusa means 
the cjtegor'y of Change and the Aksara the Efficient Cause of 
all change, then the Purusottama is the teHium quid who is the 
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Nirgu^a Brahmaij, the ever-beyoad and yet the highest principle 
of explanation,^ 

To Sridhara, Aksara is equal to Jiva. He writes : 

1 ^ g ^ Kutastha is conscious 

enjoyer. He is called by the name of AksSra Purusa by the wise 
(XV-T-ld, Commentary). The empirical individuals who experi¬ 
ence the world are opposed to it in the relation of subject and 
object. This relation requires to be finally comprehended by an 
ultimate supra-relational principle, and hence the Purusottama. 
Sridhara’s interpretation is not altogether original. Even as 
early as the Svetasvatara Upanisad, Aksara is used in the sense 
of Amrta, i. e., Jivatman and conceived in knowledge*relation 
with Ksara the Pradhan or Prakrti, both the terms of the relation 
being ruled over by a Third Hara, the single and the shining 
one. Granting Sridhara’s exposition to be verified by the 
Upanisadic text, it is possible to trace one distinct synthetic 
function of the book of harmony—as the GltS is, viz., to 
establish a foundational link between the Purusa and the 
Prakrti of the Samkhya and thus to reach the highest principle 
of unity and comprehension. The Chap. XV of the GitS is 
a clear endeavour after the development of a monistic theory 
out of the popularly accepted Samkhya dualism. And the 
overruling Third has been characterised by Saihkara as 
knowledge, existence, bliss, single, secondless and the self 
supreme (1—10 Sveta. Up. Commentary).” 

What the above classical interpretations of Saihkara and 
Srldhara, along with the historical antecedents traceable in 
the Svetftsvatara Upanisad, stand guaranteed for, is the recog¬ 
nised antiquity of a doctrine of the Three Purusas which in 
Chap. XV of the Gita has already transcended the stage of 
nebulous expression or imperfect formulation and has been 


^ It is profitable to compare in this ocnneetion Satbkara’a attempt in 
hie oommentazy on the antaryfimividys in the Brfaad&rapyaka tTpanifad, at a reconcilia* 
*N«,tioD between the noD'difference of the Efitastba Brahman on the one aide and Efetrajfia, 
i.e., on the otber> between Absolute on the band and the indiTidna] soul 

and the world*Boal on the other. 
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shaped for the first time as a elear-cut doctrine of temarkable 
philosophical moment. Before, the idea kad been vague, in 
the clouds. Now it was a philosophical doctrine ; and no 
amount of interpolation could take away ^om its strength. 
If in the opinion of the Vaiinavas, the Puru^ottama was the 
same as Krina, the object of our life’s craving, this would 
merely show that according to the Gitft, the highest self who is 
beyond all difference and relativity is as well worahipahle and 
not beyond all touch with the human. Until the last vestige 
of ignorance is destroyed, worship is a fact and there is the 
dualism of the devotee and the object of worship. But the 
object of worship in not always a Personal God., The original¬ 
ity of the doctrine of worship in connection with the theory 
of Purusottama in the Gita lies in emphasising oh a new 
kind of experiment in spiritual practice with an Impersonal 
Object as the goal of religious ambition. The details of this 
worship are left untabulated though its possibility cannot be 
denied (XII—3-5). The theory of Purusottama therefore testi¬ 
fies to the fact that the Gita is not merely a philosophical 
treatise aimed at harmony and reconciliation but an ethical and 
religious handbook as guide to practical spiritual excellence as 
well. The GitS thus accepts both the personal and the im¬ 
personal worship as actual ; and any one negating the one in 
the interest of the other runs the risk of dogmatism and ftir- 
thermore commits the fallacy of * exclusive particularity.* 

Purusottama is not merely Krena of historic reputation and 
Vaiinavite recognition. Any theory that fastens the highest 
Puruia upon this or that phenomenon of the world of sensuous 
envisagement to the exclusion of others, directly militates 
against all reason and facts. He is neither a finite link in the 
endless chain of phenomena nor the all-comprehensive single 
system of appearances taken as a whole, but the * Immutable 
Lord ’ who—we know not how—sustains ^ the three worlds 

' Cjf. Awobin4b Obose's aaggestioD of kn eibical .expUnatioa of tbe, Farotottoms 
wfaeiMhi is ootUDsd i4is piiaeiple <d BiTloe works ss a reooQciliation of tbs ideais of 
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by transcending them.* Such a Purusott^ma, who has been 
for the sake of clear understanding qualified l;iy the unmistakable 
phrase trfi«i^?^V7It(called the highest self) can be taken as in¬ 
terpolated only on pain of an utter rejection of any view that 
identifies him with Kr^na as person. No pe^i^son, in fact, 
needs to be indicated by the Impersonal. The Impersonal is 
the truth of the personal, the finite and the particular. Kr9na 
has himself expressed what he is ultimately and not pheno¬ 
menally, oiz,, the Unmanifested who is the ‘ immutable ' and 
the * transcendental. ’ It is only the ignorant who think 
me to be personified (VTI—24).” Thus understood, Krsna 
is only another name and form (namarupe) of the one 
Absolute. 

Is it not true then that the Purusottama doctrine is as old 
as the Upanisad theory of Brahman and has its origin in the 
Vedas ? It may be argued that the term Purufottama® has 
marked Vai^navite associations so far as modern Vaispava 
literature both in Sanskrit 4nd Bengali are concerned ; and 
though only once in the Chandogya Upanisad the expression 
Uttamah Puru^ah is used, it only meant the individual self and 

tb« ‘ kinetic man ' immersed in tbe action of tbe Etara and the ' quietiat ' or the 
' ascetic ' who seeks to dwell in the peace of Akeara. Estays on the Oita (S. GanesM, 
Publisher), Chap.—‘ The Principle of Divine Works,’ pp. 171-166. 

‘ According to Mr. Gbose, the Purueottama has a two-fdd status, the ' cosmic ’ and tbe 
‘ supracosmic ’; as cosmic, be is in Time as both Eeara and Akiara and * yet be is other 
because be is mc^re and greater than either of these opposites ’ and thus supcacqainifi. 
Hence in tbe Pnrueottama ’’the personal and the impersonal” are blended and united. It 
is an ' undividing Monism ’ of the ' wbole-knower* who " sees *be one as the one even 
in the multiplicities of Nature...." But Mr. Ghose is not clear on his emphasis either on 
tbe Advaita or tbe Viiijt&dvaita explanation of tbe Purusottama. Essays, etc. (second 
series) Chap. XV : ‘ The three Purusas.’ 

* Mr. Tilak in Chap. IX entitled Adby&tma of his ' Gitd- rahaeya afhavi karmayoga 
Sistra * discusses what in tbe view of tbe Gits is the exact position of tbe Pum$ottama 
whom he calls Parametvara. He finds that (1) in the Gfti, despite many personalistic 
appeUations of Parameivata bis ultimate and the highest nature is nirgupa and nnmani- 
feste^ ; and man in his ignorance conceives him to be sagu^a ; (2) Prdtrti of the SSth- 
khya, Hie apparent prapaBca* u s., the cosmic scheme ia all bat appearance of this Para- 
melvara; (8) Purofa or Jlv&tman of the Sftthkhya is finally of tbe nature of Parametvara—> 
nirgupa and acstionless, though mistaken by ue to be the agent. 
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not Brahman, TBis argument is however overthr^)wn; very 
easily * for the signihcanoe of language for philosophy is not 
all-important and philology is not philosophy. Hence though 
the term Brahman is replaced by another term Purufottama in 
the Chapter in question, it would be superfluous to think that 
the old doctrine of Brahman is supplanted by another novel 
doctrine of Purusottama. It only indicates, in this case, that 
the terminology for the one and the same meaning or import 
undergoes an extension. The commentators like R-aghavendra, 
Srldhara and Samkara have all taken the term Piirusottama to 
mean not a phraseology for philological annotation but a 
meaning for purely philosophical allusion. So when it is said 
that the theory of Purugottama is ‘spoken of in the Vedas also’, 
^rldhara quotes from the Veda and Raghavendra refers to such 
Upani^adic texts as paramacetana or cetanaSccMnandm thus 
linking up the whole theory with the Vedic line of 
thought. In so far as the Piirusottama of the Gita is identical 
with Brahman of the Vedas, they stand to one another in the 
relation of sameness of meaning with difference of expressions. 
But when the Purusottama is considered as in the context of 
the Gita— not as apart from but in a line with the other two 
Puru§as, he stands to the Vedic, or for the matter of that, the 
Upanisadic Brahman, in the relation of an express doctrine of 
first formulation to its nebulous genesis. 

Purusottama, as even a word, is distinctly very old. The 
preceptor of Nityanandasram, the commentator of the Chandogyo-. 
pani^ad was known by this name. Many other Vedantists 
also seem to have possessed this designation. Much later 
again, in the Dharma Purinam, the word was given its Vai?- 
pavic definition to be used as a qualifying appellation of Vasu- 
deva Krsna. The word was stripped of its VedSntic associa- 
laons and given aVai^navic garb. The word thus suffered* in 
the process of its evolution of associations, a bifurcation of 
usag^ piirpose. What the Gita undertook to propose was 
to Purusottama at the top, in its metaphysical scheme 
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i of the levels'^ feliity, in the same status with; Brahman, for 
■ they are non-different—recognising, in addition, a hypothesis 
of the worship of the transcendental. The challenge that the 
Purusottama hypothesis of the Gitft throws to modern metaphy¬ 
sics is, firstly to underrate the sectarian motives whether in 

* 

religious or scientific standpoints of philosophical speculation 
proper, and, secondly, yet to estimate adequately the necessity 
and urgency of spiritual discipline in order to be thoroughly 
disinterested and dispassionate and see facts full in the face 
just as they are.^ 

SusHiL Kumar Dev 


POEMS OF INDIA 

MY FAITH 

The dusty pilgrims and the worshippers 
Who daily pray within the Mosque, know more 
Of faith perhaps than I, who see all domes 
And minarets, temples, spires or crosses 
As earthly things, man-made and lacking peace 
For me. I weary of the different tongues 
That call on Allah, Brahma, Jove or God; 

I seek Him in the spacious quiet of night. 

Alone with naked thoughts to bridge the void. 

Not bound by walls; I need no outworn creeds 
Nor theories, dogmas, priests nor church; no 
Rituals to point my way to kinship 
With my God. Here within my soul dwells hope 
That I am one with all this mystery, 

Content to wait to learn the Truth at last 
When I have passed the key-less Door that men 
Call Death, yet is not death to me, but Life! 

Lily S. Anderson 

• Of. Plnto'a Republic, n(X)k VI, p. SOO : “ He that truly keeps his understanding 
hcDl on the realities has no time to look do'wn at the afl&irs ul men, to fight and become 
/oil oTtnalicc and bate. Such men rather lock upon and behold a world of the definite 
and uniform. Where doing and suffering injustice is unknoien, and all is governed by 
order and reason (italics mine). ’’ 

XL 
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SEA ADVENTURES 

Hawkins and Frobisher. 

One of the greatest seamen of Queen Elizabeth's days was 
Sir John Hawkins. He was a man of Devon, like so many of 
the old sea-dogs, who raised England's prestige at sea so 
greatly in those stirring times. 

Born at Plymouth in 1532, he came of a family whose in¬ 
terests were bound up with sea-faring in all its aspects. His 
father was a famous sea captain, and an elder brother helped 
to fit out ships for combating the Armada. 

The first of the exploits of John Hawkins of which we have 
record was an expedition which he fitted out to the Gulf of 
Guinea, where he raided the Portuguese slave ships, allowing 
them first to get their living cargoes, and then taken them and 
hurrying across to America where the poor negroes were sold at 
a huge profit on the outlay of the British expedition. 

Hawkins carried his enterprises with a high hand, but not 
always were they successful ; thus soon after his first great suc¬ 
cess he sent a couple of ships with instructions to raid Seville. 
These the Spanish captured and confiscated. Nothing daunted, 
Hawkins prepared another expedition, something on the lines 
of slave-raiding venture. One result of this second voyage, in 
which Elizabeth shared the profits, because she had contributed 
to the small squadron, was the granting of a coat of arms 
whereon was shown a negro in chains—a curious crest to us, but 
one thought very appropriate at that time. 

Still a further slave-raiding expedition was fitted out, this 
time on a large scale, and Hawkins sailed with the hacking of 
many of his countrymen ; indeed, the expedition might be said 
to be national in every sense. 

Th^ success of the Spaniards in the West Indies and Cen¬ 
tral and South America was a source of envy to our people, and 
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there was no lack of support to an enterprise which promised 
not only a rich return on the money invested, but some addi¬ 
tional glory to our infant marine. 

Many slave ships fell into their bands and then, having 
sold the negroes to advantage, compelling the Spanish to buy 
them whether they would or no, Hawkins thought that he might 
do better work than return with, what he considered a very 
moderate yield. Sailing along the coast of America, Hawkins 
decided that it would -he well worth while taking toll of the 
Spanish towns. Under pretence that he had been driven into 
harbour by stress of weather, he induced the Spaniards to 
afford him refuge whilst he refitted his ships. He was able 
to dictate terms to the town because he had taken a Spanish 
vessel on-his way to Vera Cruz, and he held the crew as hostages 
against compliance with his demands. 

These would have been singularly heavy, once the refitting 
had taken place, but for the unexpected arrival of a strong 
Spanish squadron, the commander of which professed friendship 
and his willingness to aid Hawkins in his refitting. Actually, 
the new arrivals laid plans to rid the seas of this English 
free-booter. 

At a given signal the Spaniards fell upon the English ships 
and succeeded in destroying all but two ; Hawkins’s own vessel, 
the ‘‘Minion” and the little ‘‘Judith,” these limped out of harb¬ 
our in a battered condition. ‘‘ Judith” belonged to young 
Francis Drake who, despite the rather bad beginning of his 
adventures afloat, was soon to be heard of whenever the Spanish 
Main was in question. 

The voyage home of the ‘‘ Minion*' and the “ Judith” was 
a series of disasters, relieved only by the fine conduct of officers 
and men. 

• For years following this enterprise Hawkins stayed ashore, 
but his great merit was recognised by the Queen, who promoted 
him to be Treasurer, and later Comptroller, of the navy. Then, 
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with the coming of the Armada, he was at sea again, distin¬ 
guishing himself greatly against the Spanish. 

For his services in this adventure he received his knighthood. 
After the defeat of the Armada, he made several expeditions 
against the treasure fleets of the nation we had been fighting, 
but he had little luck. He tried to excuse his lack of success 
tothe Queen by quoting a text. This provoked Elizabeth to 
one of her quick repartees. “ This fool went out a soldier, 
and has come back a divine!” 

Sir John lacked some of the finer attributes of the great 
sailors of his day. Brave he undoubtedly was, but also greedy ; 
he was also inclined'to be unscrupulous and tended to practise a 
piety which was overridden too easily by his desire for gain. 
Like Drake he died at sea, and was buried off Porto Rico, in 
November, 1595. 

Dying the year before Hawkins, Martin Frobisher was a 
greater seaman and an explorer of more than ordinary merit. 
He was a Yorkshire man though his people were natives of 
North Wales. Like most of the great heroes of these stirring 
days, he was sent early to sea, and by 1565 he was called 
Captain Frobisher. We do not know how old he was when he 
reached his captaincy, since the year of his birth is unknown. 
Records were badly kept in those distant days ; beyond the fact 
that we know he was born in the thirties of the sixteenth century, 
we have no certainty of the actual date within this decade. 

Before Frobisher became a captain of a ship, he had 
planned a voyage of discovery. The belief persisted for a long 
period that there was a passage round the coast of North 
America to China and India. It was the ambition of every 
sailor of imagination to be the first to make the voyage to those 
rich dominions, by what was hoped would prove to be a much 
easier route. 

• For a long time Frobisher tried his best to get the English 
interested in his project, but it seemed in vain to plead at a 
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time when there were so many seas ripe for exqiting enterprises. 
The riches of Spanish America were a far greater lure than the 
problematical North Western Passage of which Frobisher 
dreamed. 

He succeeded at last in enlisting the powerful Earl of 
Warwick, and through his influence Frobisher found himself 
in command of three very small craft, one of which was best 
described as a pinnace. The others, named the ‘‘Michael'’ 
and “Gabriel” were .mere cockleshells, but stout enough to 
serve this gallant seaman. 

The total crew of the snuill squadron amounted to only 35 
men, but, cheered by the presence of their Queen, they set sail 
from Greenwich on the 7th June, 1570,- proceeding first to the 
Shetland Isles. 

Like so many of these early voyages the start was marred 
by bad weather, in which the pinnace was lost, and the 
“Michael,” fearing to share her fate, turned back and so 
deserted the flagship of the little squadron. Frobisher pushed 
on and at length sighted Labrador, but after following the coast 
for some distance the ice prevented further progress. Failing 
to get further north, the explorer followed a passage to the 
westward for some distance. Here he found friendly natives 
and stayed with them for a little time. Unfortunately some 
of the “Gabriel’s” crew were decoyed from the camp and 
though every effort was made to induce the natives to give 
them up, no success was attained, and the poor fellows were 
left there, their end being unknown. 

Winter was now approaching rapidly and, much against 
his will, Frobisher had to turn for home, baffled for the moment 
but quite sure that he was on the track of a great and beneficent 
discovery. 

He reached the Thames again on the 9th of October, hav¬ 
ing accomplished quite a good deal of surveying in the limited 
time he had been away. A rumour swept the country that 
Frobisher had brought back an enormous nugget of gold from 
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further expedition which he was mviteu 
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company was formed with a charter which *? 

sail in any direction to China, save the east. This 
that the company meant to send 

North West Passage. Frobisher was appointed high admira 

of all waters and lands which he might 
added the vessel “Aid” to his fleet, besides subscribing £ 1,0W 
to the outfit of the expedition. The flee insisted of several 
well-found ships, including the “ Michael and Gabml 
and many pinnaces. There was a total of 120 men abroad, 
against the paltry 35 of the previous year. Not aU these were 
seamen for the reported discovery of gold in Labrador made 
it desirable that the ^ips should convey a party of miners and 

“'‘“gtue home port at the end of May, 1577, Labrador 

was reached by mid-July and operations werecommeneed at on^ 

on that rocky shore, the quartz being eagerly searched for 

‘"““bIow teanspired that Frobisher had secret orders not to 
trouble too much about the North West Passage that year ; he 

waste concentrate upon the gold that was 

to abound in great quantities amongst the rooks ol that desolate 

The' land operations were greatly hindered by the un 
friendUness of the natives, who were espdeially ‘™ublesome 
when Frobisher announced his intention of recovering the men 

who had been decoyed by their people on *®®* 

Though the return of the vessels with 200 tons of we was 
i..il«a as a great achievement, and Frobisher was made much 
ht, the Queen giving him a chain of gold, there was considerable 
‘ at the results of the expedition, especially when 




t^ pre the trec^s of gold were almost negligible. 
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In apiie ot ’tWa, however, the belief that the new land had 
niuoh hidden riches was so strong that early next year a' further 
and mnch stronger expedition was fitted out, and again Frobi¬ 
sher sailed at the head of it. Further, it was resolved that a 
colony should be planted in Labrador, the country having 
already been annexed and added to the Queen’s dominions 
beyond the seas. A party of 100 men were to be the first 
colonists. 

No sooner had the expedition reached tlic coast of Labrador 
than dissensions, fcJJitercd by bad weather conditions, broke out 
amongst tlie somewhat mixed company. Large quantities of 
ore were obtained and placed on board the sliips, and then tliey 
turned at once for home, all save one of the fleet, the "Dennis,” 
which was driven ashore in the early stages of the exploration, 

-This finished the voyages of Frobisher in search of the 
fabled passage to China, but it is questionable whether this 
intrepid sailor ever gave up his firm belief that the way needed 
only careful search. 

He served in various capacities, always with credit, and he 
had the honour of knowing that his name was one of four 
which were sent to the Queen as the best sailors in England 
when the country was threatened by tlie oncoming Armada. 
He did splendid work in the "Triumph,” and was kniglited 
for his services. For the rest of his life he served well and 
shared many minor enterprises. His reputation for strict 
discipline, at a time when it was urgently needed, was very 
high, though it is said he carried his vigorous rule rather too 
far. Finally, he was wounded in an action off Brest, and died 
full of honour, being buried in the Churchyard of St. Giles 
Cripplegate, London. 


G. G. Jackson 
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NOTE ON THE WORK OF THE CONFERENCE ON 
THE TREATMENT OF FOREIGNERS. 

The first session of the Conference on the Treatment of 
Foreigners, which opened on November 6th in Paris under the 
Presidency of M. Albert Deveze, came to an end in the evening 
of December 4th. At this session the Conference did not suc¬ 
ceed in concluding the Convention it had been summoned to 
prepare, but adopted a final Protocol by which the delegates 
of the forty-seven countries represented decided to submit to 
their Governments all the documents relating to the work of the 
Conference, with a view to obtaining their observations and 
suggestions, and to holding later a second session for the con¬ 
clusion of a Convention on the Treatment of Foreigners. 

This Protocol, which is analysed below, marks the conclu¬ 
sion of the first session of the Conference and, at the same 
time, lays down the procedure for the continuation of its 
work. 

The Conference was called upon to establish, on the basis 
of a preliminary draft prepared by the League Economic Com¬ 
mittee, the text of a general Convention on the treatment of 
foreigners open for the signature of all States, members or not 
of the League of Nations. This question had hitherto been 
dealt with in bilateral negotiations between States and this is 
the first time that it came before a general conference. 

After a brief general discussion, the Conference divided its 
work between various Committees, which made a thorough exa¬ 
mination of the preliminary draft convention. The discussion, 
both in Plenary meetings and in Committee meetings, revealed 
the importance and the difficulties of the problem, in particular 
as regards the system of taxation to be applied to foreign 
natioitals and wares and conditions of circulation, sojoura and 
^^tablishtnent. On all these points, as well as on various 
chk^pters of the draft Convention, the general opinion was that 
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the Coiiiei^ce ^iai fiuc^^ the ground and paving 

the 'wey-foir ^ contractual solution. It was, however, necessary 
to^avoid a danger to which the President drew attention at one 
of the last meetings, namely, that the Conference, in. view of 
the special circumstances of various States, might modify cer¬ 
tain ^principles embodied in the draft Convention and might 
adopt texts which, if embodied in the Convention, would intro¬ 
duce a less liberal system than that at present provided by most 
national laws and by certain bilateral Conventions. 

Desiring to establish the Convention on the most liberal 
basis and at the same time to take account of special circum¬ 
stances of fact or of law, the Conference finally decided to give 
Governments time to study its material and its discussions and 
to arrange for a second session, which would be prepared by its 
Bureau in co-operation with the League Secretariat. 


The Protocol analysed. 

The delegates of the Governments represented at the Con¬ 
ference note that a second session will be necessary for the 
discussion of questions meriting further examination, 'they 
also agree: 

1. To submit to their Governments for consideration all 
the documents relating to the work of the Conference, drawing 
their attention to the expediency of establishing the proposed 
Convention on the most liberal basis, subject to the right to 
make it conditional on derogations justified by special consider¬ 
ations of fact or of law which exist at present, in view of which 
Governments will be called upon to put forward proposals. 

2. To request their Governments to forward to the League 
^Secretariat, before June Ist, 1930, any observations and sugges¬ 
tions they may wish to make. 

1% 


7 , 
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The Bureau of the Conferenoe will remain in office during 
the interval between the two sessions, in order to examine the 
documents mentioned above and prepare the future work of the 
Conference. 

It will be left to the President to fix, with the approval of 
the Council, the date of the second session of the Conference 
which, as far as possible, should be held at Geneva before 
December 31st, 1930, 

To this session will be submitted, in addition to observa* 
tions and proposals from Governments, the opinions obtained in 
adtranee of the advisory bodies of the League and of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office and any other technical opinions, in parti- 
eular, that of the International Chamber of Commerce. 


The following countries were represented at the Conference : 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Free City of 
Danzig, Dominican Eepublic, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Greece, Guate¬ 
mala, Haiti, Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, Panama, 
Portugal, Peru, Poland, Eoumania, Salvador, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugo¬ 
slavia.^ 


' * Ihif thd Editor from tho L8a|ae of Notioat, lafprm^tioa B«otioo,,GpiioV 4 r 
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THE THIRTEENTH SESSION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 

The Thirteenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference was held at Geneva from the 10th to the 26’th 
October, 1929. It was the third of those sessions of the Con¬ 
ference, the agenda-^f which consisted solely of questions 
relating to the living and working conditions of seamen. It 
thus continued and supplemented the work of the maritime 
conferences held at Genoa in 1920, and at Geneva in 1926. 

The reasons for holding such special maritime conferences 
are not.far to seek. The shipping industry is perhaps the most 
international of all industries. It is international in its object, 
which is to transport persons and goods from one country to 
another. It is international in the surroundings in which it is 
exercised—the high seas, which are the common property of 
mankind. It is international also because of the fact that it is 
open to free international competition. Except in the case of 
certain kinds of near trade between ports in the same country, 
no country stands in a privileged position : freight rates are 
established internationally. Since each mercantile marine is 
exposed to the competition of all others, it is difficult for any 
one to bear charges which are not also borne by the rest. 
Thus if the conditions of work of seamen are to be improved, 
it is even more necessary than in the case of other industries 
that the mercantile marines of the various countries should 
enjoy the safeguards of international labour legislation. Such 
safeguards can be comparatively easily devised, because wher¬ 
ever similar types of ships are concerned navigation is carried 
out under similar conditions on all seas; and seamen, irrespec- 
--tive of the flag under which they sail, work in a similar way, 
since the exigencies of the service are the same in all mercantile 



marines, and it is necessary to provide against thi s&e 
dangers. 

The agenda of the Conference consisted of the following 
four items:—^<1‘) Begulation of hours of work on board ship, 
(2) Prot^tion of seamen in case of sickness (including the 
treatment of seamen injured on board ship), i.e., (a) The 
individual liability of the shipowner towards sick or injured 
seamen, (6) Sickness insurance for seamen, (3) Promotion 
of seaman’s welfare in ports, (4) Establishment by each 
maritime country of a minimum requirement of professional 
capacity in the case of captains, navigating’and engineer 
officers in charge of watches bn bbard merchant ships. 

Those four questions came up for first discussion before the 
Conference according to the newly introduced double discussion 
procedure, the immediate objective being not the adoption of 
Draft Conventions and Kecommendations, but to settle as com- 
0' pletely as possible the poindis on which the International Labour 
Office should consult the various member-states with a view to 
a second discussion which will take place at the next maritime 
session when the Conference will be called on to take final 
decisions. In view of the importance of the agenda, it is not 
surprising that all maritime states-members of the Organisation 
were represented with the exception of Norway, which, in the 
absence of an official delegation, due to political circumstances, 
sent two observers to follow the proceedings. The number of 
countries represented at the Conference was 31, who sent 102 
delegates and 152 advisers, making a total of 254 persons. The 
President of the sessioni was Mr. Eduard Aunos Peroz, Spanish 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare. The personnel of the 
Indian Delegation was as follows-:— 

To represent the Government of India:—Delegate: (1) Sir 
AtulChaitterjeej K.C.I.B., High Commissioner for India," (2) 

• ’Gbc^rby '^rbett, C.I.B., I.C.S*, Adviser' and 

, Mr. 0. W. A. TurMr^ C.I.E.j, I.C.S. 
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AdyiMt*: (1) Mr. J. B. P. Cuiry, SWpping'Ms'Stw/BoibNj; 

(2) Oiiptain Sir Edward Headlam, Kt., G.8J., 0 , 8 , 0 * 

To represent the EmployersDelegate: Mr. Jadnnath 
Boy, Calcutta. Advisers: (3) Mr. P. H. Browne of Messrs. 
Mackinnon Mackenzie and Company, Calcutta; (2) Mr. 
Fakirjee Cowasjee, Karachi; (8) Mr. M. A. Master of Messrs. 
The Scindia Steam Navigation Company, Bombay. 

To represent the Workers.:—Delegate : Mr. M. Daud, 
M.A., B.L., President, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 
Advisers: (1) Mr. Syed Munawar, B.A., M.L.C., General 
Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Bombay ; (2) Mr. L. G. 
Pradhan, B.A., LIi.B., Vice-President, Indian Seamen’s 
Union, Bombay ; (3) Mr. Muzzammil Ali, Assisltant General 
Secretary, Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. 

Mr. 0. W. A. Turner acted as Secretary to the delegation. 

At the beginning of the session, a difficult situation arose 
as a result of protests lodged by the employers’ group with 
regard to the composition of the Conference, following which 
the employers’ delegates in a body absented themselves from the 
Conference. The difficulty was tided over, and the employers’ 
group induced to return, however, by the Conference passing a 
resolution inviting the Governing Body to seek all appropriate 
means of avoiding in the future a repetition of such difficulties. 
The work of the Conference, despite the temporary abstention 
of the employers’ delegates went on smoothly, and the Draft 
Conclusions submitted by the four committees set up to deal 
with the items on the agenda were adopted in plenary sitting 
without any significant amendments, and the four questions 
were included in the agenda for the next maritime session for 
final discussion. 


Hours of Work on Board Ship. 

The conclusions of the Committee on Hours of Work 
on Board Ship were adopted in the plenary Conference 
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by 71 votes to 20. The Conference decided after examining 
the grey repbrt on the subject that it was desirable to 
consult governments on the question of international 
regulations of hours of work of seamen by means of a 
Draft Convention and invited the International Labour OfiBce 
to ascertain the views of the governments on the following main 
points:—(1) Scope of the draft conventions: (a) as regards 
vessels, (b) as regards trades, (c) as regards persons employed 
on board ; (2) Methods of regulating working hours it might 
be possible to adopt for different categories of the crew, i.e., 
engine room staff, deck staff, and the catering staff : (a) in 
port^ (b) on sailing days, (c) on passage, and (d) on arrival 
days ; (3) Possibility of providing that overtime for certain 
classes of work necessary for safety shall not be subject either 
to limitation or compensation. 

Protection of Seamen in case of sickness. 

The Committee set up by the Conference to study 
this item submitted two reports. The first report, dealing 
with the individual liability of the ship-owner towards sick 
or injured seamen, was adopted by 65 votes to 16. The 
second report, dealing with sickness insurance for seamen, 
was adopted by 68 votes to 14. Both reports concluded 
that the question dealt with was suitable for treatment 
in a Draft Convention. The Conclusions adopted on the 
first point related to the risks covered (sickness, injury, 
and death) and the liabilities of the ship-owner (medical treat¬ 
ment, maintenance, wages, repatriation, funeral expenses, and 
the protection of the property of deceased seamen or those left 
behind as a result of sickness or injury). The conclusions 
adopted on the second point laid, down the principle of compul¬ 
sory sickness insurance for all persons employed on board ships 
engaged in maritime navigation, including sea-fishing boats, 
but with the exception of ships of war. Possible exceptions 
ar«i sugg^ted in the case of foreign seamen • or seamen not 
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resident in the country whose flag the vessel flies, masters and 
officers in receipt of remuneration which is high in relation to 
the general level of remuneration, members of the employers* 
family, pilots and workers below or above specified age limits. 

The Promotion of Seamen's Welfare in Port. 

The report submitted by .the Committee set up by the 
Conference on this item was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. The following are the main points on which the 
International Labour Office has been invited to consult govern¬ 
ments : 

The institution in all large ports, where such bodies do not 
already exist, of authorities or officially recognised organisations, 
includih'g representatives of the shipowners, the seamen, and 
the authorities and institutions concerned; the adoption, with 
due heed to national and local conditions, of legislative measures 
or regulations for the purposes of systematically combating the 
dangers of alcoholism and narcotics, of supervising hostels, and 
of protecting seamen in their movements between their ships 
and the shore; the initiation of suitable measures for the pro¬ 
tection of the health of seamen against tuberculosis, tropical or 
other diseases, and especially the organisation of treatment for 
venereal diseases, as is provided for by the Brussels Agreement 
of 1924; the adoption of measures more directly concerned with 
the stay in port of seamen of all nationalities, including the 
provision of suitable hostels, meeting and recreation rooms, 
libraries, etc., and the extension of facilities for thrift. 

Minimum requirement of Professional capacity in the 
case of Captains and Officers in charge of watches. 

The report of the Committee on thissubject was adopted 
by 66 votes to nil, and it was decided by 73 votes to 2 to 
place the question on the agenda of the next mar itime session. 
Jt was the general opinion th^t as experience has shown that 
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a vessal: howevar well*bij,Uti equipped, navigated and jjtifcffied, 
could be exposed to serious dangers from ,the.|fact that the 
staf of another vessel did not possess sufficient professicm^ 
capacit}^, some iorm of international guarantee in this respect 
was absolutely necessary. It was, therefore, decided that the 
States Members should be consulted on the following points 
possession of a certificate of professional capacity is to be 
required by national legislation for employment as (o) master 
or skipper; (b) navigating officer in charge of a watch; 
(c) engineer officer in charge of a watch. The determination 
of the scope of this Draft Convention on the basis of general 
definitions, which might. be as follows :— 


Possibly, general conditions for granting certificates which 
should be specified by national laws or regulations: (a) ,a 
minimum age; (b) a certain standard of professional experi¬ 
ence; (c) the necessity of passing one or more examinations 
organised and supervised by the public authorities. 

The Conference also passed resolutions dealing with the 
following questions:—Conditions of life and labour of Asiatic 
seamen, especially when employed outside their countries or on 
board foreign ships; hours of labour in inland navigation; con¬ 
ditions of labour in aerial navigation; the application of Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by previous mari¬ 
time Sessions of the Conference; and equitable treatment of 
seamen employed on board vessels plying within the territorial 
waters or on the inland waterways of the country of which such 
seamen are citizens, within the general framework of the social 
legislation of such country.. 

The resolutions concerning the conditions of life and labour 
of seamen in Asiatic countries, submitted jointly by Mr. Daud, 
Indian workers* delegate, and Mr. Liang, Chinese workers’ dele¬ 
gate^ desOTve special attention. The resolution poin^dnut that 


seamen ^ without distinction nf .race 
>^^ntial re(|ui<ement ^ there ousted ^t present 
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<mad{^ uiQ^vt^Mies^ by;whicli differential ti«atB[^nt?waaaoo 0 iidi»d 
ita^AsiatiO seanaen, aa compared with other , seamen perfosmitiig 
itSejS^me' -Work, in such matters as wages, hours of work^ay^htn 
cOf; ‘recruitment,; housing, health and the protection ^orded’hy 
ithe lawsiof the. country of the shipowner in respect of insurance, 
{Workmen's compensation, freedom of association, etc;, and 
;j?eqnested the Governing Body (1) to direct the International 
Xahour Office in the conduct of its'general inquiry into the coa- 
‘ditions of Asiatic labour to devote special attention to the conn 
ditiqns of Asiatic seamen and - (2) to consider whether this 
question could she placed on the agenda of an early - conference, 
Mr. Daud, in his speech on the resolution pointed out that there 
were.'over 250,000 seamen in India, of whom 200,000 were 
•victims of chronic unemployment, and .that even in the case. Of 
the 50,0(50 who are able to secure employment, invidious diminu¬ 
tions existed in. respect of wages, hours of work, etc* iThup 
vs^hile ah Indian fireman was paid Rs. 23 or £l-15si a British 
fireman was paid £ 9-lOs a month. Other abuses pointed ‘out 
by Mr. Daud were the present system of recjfiii'tment of seamen 
by brokers, the woeful lack of housing accommodation for seamen, 

and the longer hours of work exacted from Indian seamen. 

Before closing the account of the Conference reference has 
also to be made to the objections raised by several Indian 
employers' organisations against the appointment of Mr. P. H. 
Browne, as one of the advisers to the Indian employers’ delegate. 
The objections were based on the following contentions : —-(«) 
That Mr. Browne was not nominated in agreement with national 
organisations of employers in India, and as such cannot repre¬ 
sent them ; (5) that Mr. Browne was not nominated in agree¬ 
ment with the most representative organisations of employers 
in India ; and (<?) that Mr. Browne represented non-national 
interests which are in serious conflict with the national interests 
qf India, and as such not only can he not faithfully represent the 
latter, but might seriously prejudice the same. The objectors 
also' referred td the ease of Sir Arthfir Prodm,. who^e credentials. 

13 






! ifiesft elu^aged at Ihe Od^emoe ol 1^ by 

aksos^ identical gtounda, and whose nomination wis 
i talida^ by the . Credentials Committee on that occasion on 
.grounds oi ** expediency *’ alone. After gi^ng a full heamg to 
the parties to the dispute, the Credentials Committee decided to 
recommend the acceptance of the credentials of Mr. Browne on 
[the grounds ** that while representation at the Conference 
.imph^ the representation of national elements, it could not 
.enter into the substance of the question/’ and that it was for 
the CoYemment to decide, by virtue of its sovereign powers, the 
^national or non-national character of any organisation of 
;emidoyers or workers,. 

^he thirteenth Conference, despite the difficulties which it 
had to face, was on the whole a most successful one, so much 
■SO, in fact} that at the last sitting the spokesman of the workers’ 
group was able to assert that perhaps for the first time since the 
^Seamen had been called upon to partake in the work of the 
organisation, they would return to their respective harbours 
,with relief and hope in their hearts/ 


/ [ Bditoc (lom l&toirufeitioaal Inbow Office, si KeUoai, 
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WRONG, RIGHT AND LOVE 


0 when this Heart is mad with sin 
I care not that Thou aft ; 

But when of sinjhe charm has fled. 

In fear I find Thy dart. 

In magic charm sin veils her face 
I feel that sin’s Thy play ; 

The darkest sin can touch Thee not 
Thou eternal, sin of day. 

Love’s silent smile now touches heart 
All sin to Thee is naught 

By sin beguiled life’s love and joy 
In vain in sin is sought. 

’Gainst Thy love sin’s no offence^t 

Sin’s poison vile to soul, heartjj sense. 

n 

All virtue piled on virtue’s head 
On Thee can make no claim 

0 thou hast made and canst unmake 
To world what’s virtue’s fame. 

What’s virtue now was sin before 
One’s virtue’s other’s sin ; 

0 who can tell where virtues end 
And where man’s sins begin. 

0 quench in love this pang of Sin 
And virtue’s sturdy pride,. 

0 blot me out in Thy sweet love. 

My hearts eternal Bride t 



m 

Exiled from love all right and wrong 
Are but a tuneless, raucous song 
In love I know not rise or fall, 

Love is me and Love is all. 

Love is flesh and mind and soul » • 

Love is part and love is whole 
Thou Love art Love, save what none else? 

What I called curse in Thee I bless. . 

Mohini Mohan Chatterji 



DREAM OF LOVE 

' ft ' ' ' ‘ 

When night is falling 

Over the Western Hills 
I’ll sing thee a song of love. 

Listen to me calling 
From ’midst the daffodils 

Wafting their scent above. 

Oh, My Beloved, I’ll linger 

Waiting to hear your voice; , 

Love of my .heart, I want you. ‘ 

You are my song, my singer, , 

You are the loye of my choice ; . . 

Come then. My Love, I .want you,, 

Come then. My JLoye, My Own I 

LELANDd’; BfiJlRt 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 

The Revolt of Islam {1817) 

The ** Bevolt of Islam ” practically brings to a close the 
earliest stage in the development of Shelley as a poet who after 
1817 began to shake off the influence of the Godwinian philo¬ 
sophy and its crude-ideas. It embodies, however, his grand 
illusion of regenerated humanity now freed from custom,, 
tradition, law, and the tyranny of kings and priests. It is also 
a poet-prophet’s vision of the triumph of liberty and contains 
his zealous advocacy of women’s rights and their emancipation. 

It is curious to note that Shelley’s two early longer poems 
represent not only the views of Godwin and the French Eevolu- 
tionists but many of the ideas of the German philosopher Kant as 
they appear in his “Ideas towards a Universal History from 
a Cosmopolitan Point of View’’ (1784) and “ Towards Per¬ 
petual Peace ’’ (1793) as well as those of Condorcet set forth* in 
his remarkable philosophical survey written immediately before 
his death called “ Sketch of the Progress of the Human Mind.”. 

In the scheme of the semi-political and semi-religious narra-; 
tive piece, the Revolt of Islam, Shelley not only creates an 
occasion for disseminating a large number of individual doc¬ 
trines of the Revolutionary Movement but tries also to show ^ 
how the blood of the two heroic and enthusiastic martyrs to the 
new Shelleyan religion of a regenerated new social order and 
society of free and equal men and women, establishing one 
brotherhood and fellowship of man as man built on the eternal 
foundation of Love, is, indeed, the seed of the millennium.' 
In this new order replacing the old established order, Shelley 
realizes his highest idealistic vision of what according to him is 
the true kingdom of God on earth bound to fulfil the noblest 
mission of man’s high ethical endeavours. Laon and Cythna 



are apostles and mijssionarij^g nf the faith which replaces 
older superstitions erroneously called religion. They ^iain 
body to live immortal in soul in the Temple of the Spirit^ 

The crude ideas embodied in Queen Mah, largely influen<^ 
by Godwin's Political Justice, became considerably perfected 
by Shelley’s actual experiences between 1812 and 1816 when he 
strongly pleaded in prose addresses for freedom, justice, wisdom 
and virtue. Shelley’s editor, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, rightly 
says ** the poem and its notes have played a considerable part 
in the growth of free thought in England and America, specially 
among the working classes. ” Here, in Revolt of Islam ”, 
we possess an epic not only of free thought but also of free lovej 
of love without marriage^ as if by way of an imaginative protest 
against his too generous indiscretion of having blundered too 
early in life into the other extreme of a marriage without love 
in the case of Harriet Westbrook, his first child wife. 

In the heroine Cythna, Shelley depicts his ideal of emanci¬ 
pated womanhood—free, equal with man, a fearless and heroic 
self-sacrificing companion of Laon in his noble work of achiev¬ 
ing human perfection through liberty and love. 

This prepares us for the magnificent choral odes of ” Pro¬ 
metheus Unbound ” in which we have Shelley’s noblest idea¬ 
lism dramatically represented in the hero who succeeds in 
liberating humanity from all bondage by the irresistible spiri¬ 
tual power of that ideal love which alone suffices to accomplish 
emancipation. ’ 

Prometheus Unhonnd {1819) 

' * % 

The conflict between good and evil assumes here the form 
of a struggle for supremacy between the indomitable spirit of 
man and the brute force of tyranny. Infinite suffering and 
eternal endurance fortify the champiim of humanity against a 

lion^'human Power. There is a spiritual rebirth of the hero 

<. . * 

-t!'. * 0/.Bpjpayeludioii* 
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who hates ho more as then ere misery thads him 'wise ’* and 
is BO changed that** aught evil wish is dead withinhim. 
Shelley makes such a conversion of the vengeful Prometheus a 
necessary condition to ensure the spiritual regeneration of man¬ 
kind. Shelley’s idealism now enlarges his poetic vision of man 
and he cannot rest content merely with man’s deliverance from 
social and political bondage. Purification of the hero is a 
suggestive improvement on the Tnythical view of his character 
because Shelley’s ideal of freedom has under the influence of 
Plato now undergone^'an appreciable change. In exalting the 
dignity of man Shelley conceives him more as a moral agent 
than a political rebel. The spiritual emancipation of man 
through universal love is really his theme now. Suffering, says 
Novalis, is what makes us holy and through it we are led to 
God, and suffering effects a change of heart in Prometheus. 
The antique theme of a deadly strife between Zeus and Pro¬ 
metheus is not only presented by Shelley m a modern setting 
having a reference to the French Eevolution but handled in a 
highly idealistic fashion. Shelley’s philosophy recognises the 
value of healthy instincts, eternal endurance and contemplative 
insight in human evolution. The curse, once breathed on Zeus 
by Prometheus, he would recall. **Pain, pain ever, for ever 
—is his lot. ** No change, no pause, no hope” for ** three 
thousand years of sleep-unsheltered hours, ” yet be endures, 
reigning and triumphing, to his foe’s scorn, oyer his own misery 
and the vain revenge of the enemy of mankind. He repents 
for having cursed that enemy, for says he, ** I wish no living 
thing to suffer pain. ” This is the kind of self-mastery 
achieved by the hero fit to champion the cause of man. Even 
Mercury admits that he is wise, firm and good, though vainly 
striving against the Omnipotent. ** Within his mind sits peace 
serene, as light in the sun, throned. ” Shelley and Schiller 
were poets of infinite human aspirations guided by an inner law 
triumphing over external conditions and making for unhampered 
derelopment of individuality in which the human WUl is yig^ 
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toridtis over the so-called ihevitableness of fate and thus achievigs 
fnoral freedom without which man’s continuous struggle for 
perfection loses its significance. Hence the law of Necessity so 
prominent in Shelley’s Queen Mab is replaced in Jf^omethews 
Unbound by the new law of emancipating Love. The liherat6r 
of man is no longeir a common youthful enthusiast like; Loan. 
The unvanquished Titan is always firm but never proud. Serene 
self-possession due to mastery over his own self takes now the 
place of the tumultuous spirit of rebellio in Laon. His moral 
will is supreme, he is invincible because he is “ stern of 
thought. ” His character has been fashioned by Shelley on 
the, model of the ideal Christ and he “would fain be the 
saviour and the strength of suffering man, or sink into the 
original gulf of things. ” He is determined to restore to man 
the birth-right of his being, “ knowledge, power, the skill which 
wields the elements, the thought which pierces this dim universe 
like light, self-empire, and the majesty of love. ” Shelley 
conceives in this poem a new idea of slavery which is no more 
merely political servitude, for, he declares through Demogorgon 
that “ all spirits are enslaved which serve things evil. *’ The 
transformation of Asia in Act II of the poem figuratively signifies 

the triumph of liberty and love on earth, and once more— 

* 

“ Love like the atmosphere 
Of the sun's fire filling the living world, 

Bursts from her, illumines earth and heaven 
And the deep ocean'^and the sunless oaves 
And all that dwells within them. ” 

Addressing Asia, Panthea says— 

“ Hearest thou not sounds i’the air which speak the love 
Of all articutate beings ? Feelest thou not 
The inanimate winds enamoured of thee ?'' 

And Asia’s reply is— 

.1 

“ Thy words, ate sweeter than aught else but his 

echoes they are; Yet all Jove is sweet,. 
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Q-iven or returned. Common as light is love, 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever, 

Like the wide heaven, the all-sustaining air, 

It makes the reptile equal to the God.*’ 

Then they sail on, away, afar into 

“ Bealms where the air we breathe is love, 

Which in the winds on the waves doth move. 

Harmonising this earth with what we feel above." 

The marvellous hfifects of the redemption of man from 
all tyranny, error and evil are next delineated by the poet. 
The spirit of the Hour is charged with the duty of proclaim¬ 
ing to the world the message of man’s deliverance. The Earth 
feels the rejuvenating touch of life and joy, the warmth of ani 
immortal youth shooting down through her withered, old and icy 
frame. All things put off their evil nature and the spirit of 
the Hour thus describes the sudden change that results— 

“The impalpable thin air 
And the all-circling sunlight were transformed, 

As if the sense of love, dissolved in them. 

Had folded itself roupd the sphered world." 

Thrones became kingless, altars, judgment-seats and pri¬ 
sons disappeared like ghosts of a no-more-remembered fame; 
hate, disdain, fear, self-love, self-contempt, hypocrisy, custom’s 
evil taint, cold command of tyrants and abject slavishness of 
their victims, all vanished and made earth like heaven. 

“ Nor pride, 

Nor jealousy, nor envy, nor ill-shame. 

The bitterest of those drops of treasured gall, 

Spoilt the sweet taste of the nepenthe, love." 

Next follows what to Shelley was then a fascinating 
picture of man :— 

“ The loathesome mask has fallen ; the man remains— 
Sceptreless, free, unciroumscribed, but man 

14 
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E^ubJ, unclassedj tribelessi Mid Qfttionldssi 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the King 
Over himself ; just, gentle, wise: but man.*' 



This, we need hardly add, is nothing better than an 
unreal abstraction derived mainly from the destructive rational¬ 
ism of the French Eevolution. It soon yields place, however, 
to a nobler conception of man living in a universe all trium¬ 
phant with the supremacy of love which rules it as by a 
new law. When sceptred curse, which.did threaten to muffle 
the universe round with black destruction, is sunk, with¬ 
drawn, covered, drunk up by thirsty nothing, 

" Filling its void .mmihilation, love 

Bursts in like light on caves cloven by the thunder-ball. ” 

Love interpenetrates the granite mass of the earth, passes 
through trodden clay and tangled roots into leaves and flowers, 
is spread upon the winds and among the clouds, wakes a life in 
the forgotten dead and with earthquake shock makes shiver— 


" Thought’s stagnant chaos, unremoved for ever, 

Till hate, and fear, and pain, light-vanquished shadows, fleeing, 
Leave Man, who was a many-sided mirror, 

Which could distort to many a shape of error. 

This true fair world of things, a sea reflecting love.” 


'* Man, oh, not men 1 a chain of linked thought, 

Of love and might to be divided not. 

Compelling the elements with adamantine stress ; 

As the sun rules, even with a tyrant’s gaze 
The unquiet republic of the maze 

Of planets, struggling fierce towards heaven’s free wilderness 
Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is its own divine control, 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea; 

Familiar acts aro beautiful through love; 

J^hour^ and pain, and grief, in life’s green grove 

like beasts, nofte knew how gentle they could be« 
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tdilf witb ftll menn passions, bad delights, 

And selfisii cares, its trembling satellites, 

A spirit ill to guide, but mighty to obey, 

Is as a tempest'winged ship, whose helm 

Iiove rules, through waves which dare not overwhelm, 

Forcing life's wildest shores to own its sovereign sway." 


2ei 


In the last quarter of the 18th century, the one-sided 
rampant individualistic trend of the rationalists passed through 
successive stages of pietism, sentimentalism, destructive storm 
and stress of raw passion and furious emotional outburst into 
an ideal cosmopolitan conception of collective man lead¬ 
ing to the later conception of the organic unity of man. 
Shelley makes the nearest approach towards Hegel’s idea of 
a concrete universal made manifest in the individual as the 
type of universal humanity. Kant presents the idea of a 
confederation of all peoples at peace with one another; 
Schelling gives us his ideal of spiritualised humanity; Fichte 
of humanity liberated from local bounds of geography and 
nationality and Schleirmacher of perfected man who does not 
slavishly accept any scripture but is the maker of all scrip¬ 
tures. 


In Shelley’s new universe as in Dante’s Paradise, ** Love 
is the guide, the rule ” and the poet conceives '' the whole 
motion of the universe as one cosmic dance of love that builds 
the universe into one to make it resemble the Supreme Unity.*’ 
In the words of Demogorgon 


* ‘ This, like thy glory, Titan 1 is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.” 

In the Preface to his Prometheus Unbound we come 
across a significant hint where Shelley tells us, ** The cloud of 
"mind is discharging its collected lightning, and the equilibrium 
between Institutions and opinions is now restoringj or is about 
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to be restored.” He acknowledges his " passion for reforming 
the wotld ” but warns us that his political compositions do not 
coDtain ** a reasoned system on the theory of human life. 
1818 to 1820 were for Shelley years consecrated to the poetry 
of liberated * humanity and regenerated social order, brought 
about by the downfall of tyrants, overthrow of oppression, 
removal of fettering social conventions. In Prometheus his 
ideal vision of perfected man is imaginatively realized. Though 
in his prose addresses to the people he is thoroughly practical 
here for once he is absurdly unhistorical, being absorbed in the 
Idea, as an incorrigible enthusiast careless of actualities. 
Shelley in Italy becanje a spiritual and idealistic recluse living 
in a world of books and ideas created by his devotion to 
Platonism. His hero rightly says therefore ( Act I ) to the 
Third Fury 

“I am King over myself, and rule 

The torturing and conflicting throngs within, 

As Jove rules you when Hell grows mutinous.” 

Self-possession, serene and blessed now replaces the tumul¬ 
tuous revolt against tyrants and oppressors which characterise 
” Queen Mab ” and Kevolt of Islam.” Asia’s emancipating 
self-less love reminds us of Goethe’s Iphigenia whose large-hearted 
humanity and healing presence bring in a new age of freedom 
and fraternity in place of the hatred and vengeance that tracked 
the destiny of the house of Atreus. Intolerant religious perse¬ 
cutions and the reign of terror, followed by Napoleonic self¬ 
aggrandisement, are, no doubt, symbolically represented as 
perverting for a time good to evil yet all tormenting hideous 
revelations of this character only serve, adds Prometheus,— 

(to) “ gird my soul 

With new endurance, till the hour arrives 
■ When they shall be no types of things which are.” 

* Cf. Thomas iSoleioft'B novel "Anna, SI. Ives" (1792) on the theme of regenerated 

hrunaaiif. 
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Here is the sure triumph of the Ideal over the real, of the 
spirit over the flesh. The ultimate source of strength and 
comfort in the midst of trying tribulations is thought and 
Prometheus is solaced by the spirits breathing the atmosphere of 
human thought, who have from unremembered ages been gentle 
guides and guardians of heaven-oppressed mortality, viz., the 
spirits of Love, Altruism, Wisdom, Poesy. 

Imperfections of realities always suggest to Shelley a per¬ 
fection behind them guiding his imagination to a vision of what 
is to be. Here is the very soul of Shelley’s ideal passion and 
of his mystic vision. We are not, however, justified in inferring 
from this that he was incapable of sober thinking about politics. 
He says to Leigh Hunt, fear that in England things will be 
carried,violently by the rulers and they will not have learned to 
yield in time to the spirit of the age, the great thing to do is to 
hold the balance between popular impatience and tyrannical obsti¬ 
nacy ; to inculcate with fervour both the right of resistance and 
the duty of forbearance. You know my principles incite me to 
take all the good I can get in politics, for ever aspiring to some¬ 
thing more. I am one of those whom nothing will fully satisfy, 
but, who are ready to be partially satisfied in all that is prac- 
cable.” ^ 

I feel constrained to postpone for a while the consideration of 
Shelley’s Hellas. In connection with his well thought out politi¬ 
cal ideas and ideals, mention should be made here of Shelley’s 
“ Philosophical View of Keform.” Mr. Ingpen thinks that 

Shelley refers to it in his letter of November 6, 
view^ 1819, where he says—“ I have deserted the 

odorous gardens of literature, to journey 
across the great sandy desert of politics.” It was finished 
by 1820 but left unpublished till 1920 and contains Shelley’s 
well-considered opinions and practical suggestions as political 
- remedies and is considered by Professor Dowden to be mow? 


* Lettw to Leigh Hunt, ftom Florence, of November, 1810. 
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important than all other writings of Shelley on politics and. by 
its editor Mr. T. W. Eolleston as remarkable for the moderation 
of his views. Mr. Eolleston gives an important extract from a 
letter of Shelley to Leigh Hunt, dated May 26, 1820, in which 
according to him we have the first mention of this Essay : ‘*Do 
you know any publisher or book-seller who would publish for me 
an octavo volume, entitled *‘A Philosophical View of Eeform’*? 
It is boldly but temperately written, and, I think readable. It 
is intended for a kind of standard book for the philosophical 
reformers, politically considered like Jeremy Bentham’s, some¬ 
thing, and perhaps more systematic.”^ The social, economic 
and political conditions, prevailing in England at the time of 
Shelley's Essay are well known to-day to every student of 
English history. The scheme of the Essay as stated at the 
outset by Shelley consists of four topics :— 

(1) Sentiment of the Necessity of change. 

(2) Practicability and Utility of such change. 

(3) State of Parties as regards it. 

(4) Probable Mode—Desirable mode. 

In the unfinished Essay, as we have it, there are only three 
chapters, m 2 !., Chapter I, Introduction, Chapter II, dealing with 
the first topic mentioned above, Chapter III, on ^Probable 
Means.” 

In the last paragraph of . the Introduction (Chapter I) Shelley 
asks—” Has there not been and is there not in England a desire 
of change arising from the profound sentiment of the exceeding 
inefficiency of the existing institutions to provide for the physical 
and intellectual happiness of the people?” 

This will strongly remind us of Godwin’s Political Justice, 
Book VII, Chapter III, in which that political philosopher 
elaborately works out his theory that the necessity of political 
coercion arises from the defects of political institutions and also 

< latrodacHon y of Hr. T> W. BolloBton's edition (Oxford Universitj Treea, 1920). 
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of Chapter V which establishes the relation between despotism 
and anarchy* Shelley also seems to have partly drawn his 
inspiration from Book VI, Chapter HI, which deals with the 
absurdity of the attempt on the part of the Government to 
restrain political thought and the freedom of speech and of free 
discussion of political questions. 

After putting the above-mentioned question regarding a desire 
of change, Shelley adds—“It is proposed in this work (l)ta 
state and examine th^!!.. present condition of this desire, (2) to 
elucidate its causes and its objects, (3) to show the practicability 
and utility, nay the necessity of change, (4) to examine the 
state of parties as regards it, and (6)^ to state the probable, the 
possible, and the desirable mode in which it should be accom¬ 
plished, Godwin was also an advocate of a gradual but 

uninterrupted change. He will have many reforms but no 
revolutions^. “ Eevolutions are,” ^ says he, the produce of 
passion, not of sober and tranquil reason.” Yet‘‘incessant 
change, everlasting innovation seems to be dictated by the true 
interest of mankind.” But governments are conservative and 
opposed to alteration, improvement and advance. 

A Philosophical View of Reform. 

In order to put the crisis in England in a proper historical 
perspective, Shelley gives in his Introduction (Chapter I) 
what he calls “ a slight sketch of the general condition of the 
hopes and aspirations of the human race’’since “the obliteration 
of the Greek republics by the successful tyranny of Borne.” He 
passes in review man’s struggle for freedom “ from the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Boman Empire, the vast and successful scheme for 
the enslaving of the most civilised portion of mankind to the 
epoch of the French Bevolution ’ ’ and refers to the resistance 
offered to tyranny (1) by the Bepublics and municipal Governments 

» Mr. T. W. Eolleston’B edition, page SI. The editor baa corrected Shelley's “ip. 
adrertently written 4th" in place of (6). 

» PqM^I JutHtfe, Book ip, Ch. VH. 
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of Italy and how Florence divided and weakened the strength 
of the Empire and the Popedom,(2) by the Beformation which 
however, is called an imperfect emancipation of mankind from 
the yoke of priests and kings, to the rising of the oppressed 
peasantry who murdered their tyrants and the establishment of 
the Kepublic of Holland, to the English Renaissance—that 
extraordinary exertion of the energies of intellectual power 
which by rapid gradations conducted the nation to the tempo¬ 
rary abolition of aristrocracy and episcopacy, to the Revolution 
of 1688 which is a compromise between the inextinguishable 
spirit of Liberty, and the ever watchful spirit of fraud and 
tyranny and by which monarchy and aristrocracy and episcopacy 
were at once established and limited by law. It was acknowledged 
and declared, however, that the Will of the People was the 
source from which those powers derived the right to subsist. 

“In both instances’* (i.e. of the Reformation and the 
Revolution), Shelley concludes, “the maxims so solemnly record¬ 
ed remain as trophies of our difficult and incomplete victory, 
planted on the enemies’ soil. The will of the People to change 
their Government is an acknowledged right in the Constitution 
of England. The protesting against religious dogmas which 
present themselves to his mind as false is the inalienable 
prerogative of every human being. ’ ’ 

Then Shelley speaks of the new epoch marked by deeper 
religious and philosophical enquiries into human nature and 
into the inmost nature of the social man and mentions Lord 
Bacon, Spinoza, Hobbes, Boyle, Montaigne, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume and Hartley and the use made of the doctrines of these 
writers by a crowd of writers in Prance who developed portions 
of the new philosophy to expose the falsehood of the mediaeval 
pretences of their religious and political oppressors. Political 
Philosophy, was also assuming a precise form under the influence 
of these philosophers and Swift, Bolingbroke, Sidney, Locke, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau, G-odwin and Bentham illustrated the 
.^rinm^eB of human nature as applied toman in political society. 
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enquiries kindled *‘a thirst for accommodating the 
e^ielhag fdriqs according to which mankind are found divided to 
thoee rules of freedom and equality which have been discovered 
as*heing the elementary principles according to which the happi¬ 
ness resulting from the social union ought to be produced and 
distributed**’ Mechanical sciences also attained to a greater 
degree of perfection and commerce was pursued with a perpe¬ 
tually increasing vigour. 

“The result of the labours of the political philosophers has 
been the establishment of the principle of utility as the subs¬ 
tance, and liberty and equality as the forms according to which 
the concerns of human life ought to be administered.’’^ 

^ The state of public opinion in Europe is next reflected in 
the just and successful Revolt of America as its first result and 
in the French Revolution which is the second. 

The system of Government in America administerejd accord¬ 
ing to republican forms, as the first practical illustration of the 
new philosophy, appeared to Shelley to be a near approximation 
to a perfect system, though sufficiently remote from the accuracy 
of ideal excellence, having no absolute King, no aristocratic 
legislature, no venal priesthood, no leisured rich class fattening 
on the earnings of actual toilers, no arbitrary Chancery Court, 
and no standing army® ready to cut down the people if they at 
all murmur at oppressions. “ It has a true representation. 
The will of the many is represented in the assemblies and by 
the officers entrusted with the administration of the executive 
power almost as directly as the will of one person can be 


^ Tboagh quotation marks are not always ased. the whole of this passage has been 
pat St tiearly as possible in Shelley's words and may be praotioally regarded as consisting 
of extracts from Shelley's Essay (pages 1 to 12 of ^r. T. W. Bolleston's edition). 

» The '^eterloo Massacre" of 1819 was quite fresh in Shelley's mind to which he 
refers in Chap. IK, pages 78 and 80. This was responsible for Shelley's extreme views 
abont scddiers. **From the moment a mao is a soldier, he becomes a Blave,...is tenght to 
despissbnman life and hnman sniering,...is more degraded than a murderer" (page ^). 
Sodbi ideivsiaieihoweTer, considerably modified and softened when be ^eaks gf tfiet^ ae 
reasonable Englishmen (pages 81-82}. ^ . . 

15 . « 
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represented by the will of another.” Also "there is s few by 
which the oonstitation is reserved for revision every ten yMrs.” 
“Compared with the old Governments of Europe and Asia, the 
United States affords an example of a free, happy and strong 
people.” ♦ 

In Shelley’s view hereditary oligarchy is *‘an order of men 
privileged to cheat and insult the rest of the members of the 
State, and who inherit the right of legislating and judging 
which the principles of human nature compel them to exercise 
to their own profit and to the detriment of those not included 
within their peculiar class. ” And the established Church is a 
“systeui of opinions respecting the abstrusest questions which 
can be the topics of human thought, founded in an age of erro|^ 
and fanaticism, and opposed by law to all other opinions, defend¬ 
ed by prosecutions, and sanctioned by enormous grants given 
to idle priests and forced from the unwilling hands of those 
who have an interest in the cultivation and improvement of the 
soil.” 

In the French Bevolution, Shelley holds, “the tyrants were, 
as usual, the aggressors” and the desire of the oppressed, “ren¬ 
dered brutal, ignorant, servile and bloody by slavery,” to wreak 
vengeance, “a mistake, a'crime, a calamity.” But he rightly 
adds that if a just and necessary revolution could have been 
accomplished with as little expense of happiness and order in a 
country governed by despotic as in one governed by free laws, 
equal liberty and justice would lose their chief recommendations 
and tyranny be divested of its most revolting attributes.^ 
Tyranny entrenches itself within the existing interests of the 
best and most refined citizens of a nation and says ’If you dare 
trample upon these, be free.* Though these terrible conditions 


* Gft "It the Bevoliitioxi had been in eTery reapeot prosperonst then miirnla andanper* 
■tiiioD would lose half their olaims to our abbonenoe Could they listen to the plea of reason 
who had gretmed under the oalamities of a soeial state aooording to the proTisiona of which 
one man riote in luaoiy whilst another famishea for want of bread?" fPrefaoe to thp 
0 / 
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shall not be evaded, the world is no longer in a temper to dec¬ 
line the challenge. 

The degradation of the French people of the time of the 
Kevolution is attributed to their institutions—slavery, supersti¬ 
tion, contumely and its tame endurance and the habits engen¬ 
dered out of this transmitted inheritance. 

The liberation of Germany and Spain’s struggle for it and 
the establishing of republics in South America are next reviewed. 
With great foresight ^elley refers to the future of Asiatic 
countries where revolutions were in sight, mentioning India, 
China, Persia, Syria, Arabia, the Turkish Empire, and Palestine. 
Egypt and the West Indies arc also taken into consider¬ 
ation. 

Shelley was thoroughly convinced of the inexpressible ad¬ 
vantages of a self-governing society. One important condition 
according to him of perfect government is the representation of 
the will of the people but provision is, he insists, necessary to 
make that will as wise and just as possible. 

**Eight Government,” he adds, ” being an institution for 
the purpose of securing such a moderate degree of happiness to 
men as has been experimentally practicable, the sure character 
of misgovernment is misery, and first discontent and, if that be 
despised, then insurrection, as the legitimate expression of that 
misery. The public right to demand happiness is a principle 
of nature. The labouring classes, when they cannot get food 
for their labour are impelled to take it by force. Laws and 
assemblies, and courts of justice and delegated powers placed in 
balance and in opposition, are the means and the form, but 
public happiness is the substance and the end of political insti¬ 
tutions.”* 

Shelley’s political reasoning is based on his review of 
political forces in modern England, of the movements of 
"^English opinion, of the National Debt and its implications. 


* *'A Philotophioftl View at BeforiDt”Cb. Xt. pm* 49. 
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the mischiefs of paper currencyi the consequences of the 
creation of a new aristocracy of wealth having its basis 
in funds (consisting of attornies, excisemen^ directors and 
Government pensioners, usurers, stock-jobbers and country 
bankers) and created out of an increase in public calamities, 
and the wretched condition to which labour is reduced under 
this double aristocracy. A picture of this wretchedness is vividly 
drawn by Shelley who conedemns strongly “sweating,” child- 
labour, labour extorted from women, the old, the sick and the 
immature. “For fourteen hours* labour, which they do per¬ 
force, they receive the price of seven. They eat less bread, 
wear worse clothes, are more ignorant, immoral, miserable and 
desperate.” “This, then, is the condition of the lowest and 
largest class, from whose labour the whole materials of life are 
wrought, of which the others are only the receivers or the 
consumers.” 

The alternatives with which the nation is faced in these 
circumstances are Beform, Military Despotism or Kevolution. 

Shelley’s conclusions are :— 

(1) The majority of the people know how destitute, misera¬ 
ble, ill-clothed, ill-fed and ill-educated they are and are impati¬ 
ent to procure a reform. 

(2) All property is the produce of labour and its unequal 
distribution is the cause of so much misery and the cause of 
that cause is a defect in the Government. 

(3) Every enlightened and honourable person’s duty it is 
to remove from the minds of the oppressed people the false idea 
that all this arose from the unavoidable conditions of human 
life and “ to excite them to the discovery of the true state of the 
case, and to the temperate but irresistible vindication of their 
rights.” In this connection Shelley attacks “the Malthusian 
fallacy,” 

As preliminaries to Beform Shelley would abolish the 
national debt, disband the standing army, abolish sinecures and 
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tithes (with, however, every possible regard to the existing 
rights an-d interests of the holders) and make justice cheap, 
certain and speedy and extend the institution of juries. 

Then follow Shelley’s views* regarding property which, he 
says, are of two descriptions and entitled to two different 
measures of forbearance and regard. 

Labour, industry, economy, skill, genius, or any similar 
powers honourably and innocently exerted are the foundations 
of one description of property, and all true political institutions 
ought to defend every man in the exercise of his discretion with 
respect to property so acquired.” 

” Another species of property has its foundation in usurpa¬ 
tion, or imposture, or violence. Of this nature is the principal 
part of jthe property enjoyed by the aristocracy and by the great 
fund-holders.” 

The first kind ‘‘is a property of the most sacred and 
indisputable right and the foundation of all other property.” 
‘‘ If a man takes by violence and appropriates to himself through 
fraudulent cunning, or receives from another property so 
acquired, his claim to that property is of a far inferior force.” 
In case of public emergency the nation may with the least 
injustice appropriate, not the profits and savings of labour and 
skill, but possessions which can only be called property in a 
modified sense. 

On principle Shelley is not against universal suffrage and 
female suffrage, but in the then condition of England he consi¬ 
dered them to be premature. ‘‘Our present business,” he 
prudently says, ‘‘is with the difficult and unbending realities of 
actual life.”* Shelley is too hastily condemned by his adverse 
critics as an impractical and impatient idealist and a dreamer. 
With regard to the choice between Beform and Kevolution in 
England he holds -” A Eepublic, however just in its principle 

* *' A Pbitbsi^liical View of fieform/* obaptot U, pages 60*64. 

* Jbid, Ob. in. p. 71. 
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and glorious io its object, would through tho vioJoncs and 
sudden change which must attend it, incur a great risk of being 
as rapid in its decline as in its growth.' * * No friend of 
mankind and of his country can desire that such a crisis should 
suddenly arrive”* in which the nation may be compelled to 
revolt to establish a representative assembly by the abolition of 
monarchy and aristocracy. 

** If ® Reform shall be begun by this existing government, 
let us be contented with a limited beginning, with any whatso¬ 
ever opening; let the rotten boroughs be disfranchised and their 
rights transferred to the unenfranchised cities and districts of 
the nation; it is no matter how slow, gradual and cautious be 
the change; we shall demand more and more with firmness and 
moderation, never anticipating but never deferring the moment 
of successful opposition, so that the people may become habi¬ 
tuated to exercising the functions of sovereignty, in proportion 
as they acquire the possession of it. If this reform could begin 
from within the Houses of Parliament, as constituted at present, 
it appears to me that what is called moderate reform, that is a 
suffrage whose qualification should be the possession of a certain 
small property, and triennial parliaments, would be a system 
in which for the sake of obtaining without bloodshed or confu¬ 
sion ulterior improvements of a more important character, all 
reformers ought to acquiesce. Not that such are first principles, 
or that they would produce a system of perfect social institutions 
or one approaching to such. But nothing is more idle than to 
reject a limited benefit because we cannot without great sacrifices 
obtain an unlimited one. We might thus reject a Representa¬ 
tive Republic, if it were obtainable, on the plea that' the 
imagination of man can conceive of something more absolutely 
perfect. Towards whatever we regard as perfect, undoubtedly 
it is no less our duty than it is our nature to press forward. 

^ ch. XX, p. Sif. 

• IM, ob. Xn. p. 76. 

* Ihtd, chs XIX, pp. 7M7t 
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WisBr "Words than these have seldom been uttered by a man 
of twenty-eight and yet Shelley continues to he a victim to 
** an ineffectual angel ” legend. 

The great principle of Reform consists in every individual 
giving his consent to the institution and the continuous exist¬ 
ence of the social system which is instituted for his advantage 
and for the advantage of others in his situation. As in a 
great nation this is practically impossible, masses of individuals 
consent to qualify other individuals, whom they delegate to 
superintend their concerns.” Shelley’s theory of popular 
Government is thus based on this principle of representation 
and the people’s representatives havei he says, constitutional 
authority to exercise the functions of sovereignty, uniting in the 
highest degree the legislative and executive functions. ”A 
Government which is founded on any other basis is a Govern¬ 
ment of fraud or force and ought on the first convenient cccasion 
to be overthrown.” If, therefore, ” the Houses of Parliament 
obstinately and perpetually refuse to concede any reform to the 
people, my vote is for universal suffrage and equal representa¬ 
tion.” 


The inconveniences of the system of voting by ballot are 
enumerated. He next sets forth in eloquent words the duties 
and functions of a true patriot who must “endeavour to enlight¬ 
en and to unite the nation and animate it with enthusiasm and 
confidence, to rally round one standard the divided friends of 
liberty and make them forget the subordinate objects with 
regard to which they differ.” He will indefatiguably promul¬ 
gate political truth and promote open confederation among men 
of principle and spirit to make their intentions and efforts 
converge to a common centre. He will discourage all secret 
associations* “ Lastly, if the tyrants command the troops to 
fire upon the people collected in the exercise of their right of 
assembling (as at Manchester on the memorable 16th of August, 
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1S19) or ** cut them down unless they disperse, fie will exhort 
them peaceably to defy the danger, and to expect without resist¬ 
ance the onset of the cavalry, and wait with folded arms the 
event of the fire of the artillery and receive with unshrinking 
bosoms the bayonets of the charging battalions. * * And this 
not because active resistance is not justifiable when all other 
means shall have failed, but because in this instance temperance 
and courage would produce greater advantages than the most 
decisive victory.*’ ^ 

It may be stated here that Godwin in his Political Justice 
Book I, ch. Ill, deals with the questions of the unequal distribu¬ 
tion of property, the insolence of the rich and the poverty of the 
masses and of unjust legislation favouring the wealthy classes. 
As a staunch believer in the power of convincing men by reason 
(Book I, ch. IV) Godwin would proceed to correct even the men 
disposed to use violence “ by convincing them of their error ” 
(Book ni, ch. I). Being in favour of a gradual change, he 
will have many reforms but no revolutions (Book III. ch. VII). 
Practical hints are next laid down by Shelley for successful 
methods of agitation. Prosecutions for political libel should 
be courted to create opportunities for testing those forms which 
arc used by oppressors as means, the right to impose unjust 
taxes contested and the tax-gatherer compelled in every practi¬ 
cable instance to distrain; petitions ought to load the tables of 
the House of Commons and even poets, philosophers and artists 
ought to present memorials—men like Godwin, Hazlitt, 
Bentham and Hunt should effectively appeal in solemn and 
emphatic language. As far as possible all risks of a civil war 
and of an insurrection (the last resort of resistance) should be 
avoided. He next considers for a moment the nature and 
consequences of war. “There is secret sympathy between 
Destruction and Power, between Monarchy and War. * • War 
is a kind of superstition; the pageantry of arms and badges 

* BbsltAj ftniicipAtot tlu OBodoro ciMdof pftMin vilib 
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corrupts the imagination of men. * * War, waged from what¬ 
ever motive, extinguishes the sentiment of reason and justice 
in the mind.” He equally condemns the idea of revenge and 
retribution.^ 

The essay, though left unfinished abruptly, ends in a vision 
of What will remain to be done after victory will have been 
achieved by the people and their representatives assumed control 
of public affairs according to constitutional rules, viz.,— ” the 
great task of accommodating all that can be preserved of ancient 
forms with the improvements of the knowledge of a more 
enlightened age, in legislation, jurisprudence, government and 
religious and academical institutions.” 

In order to secure the advantage of a chronological study of 
the development of Shelley’s political views I have been com- 
pelled to interpose Shelley’s prose essay of ‘*A Philosophical 
View of Reform” as a very important contribution to his 
political philosophy beteen Prometheus Unbound and Hellas- 
We turn now to the consideration of his last longer poem on 
the subject. 


Hellas (1822) 

Shelley’s ” Prometheus Unbound” was inspired by an 
ideal passion for man’s emancipation from all types of tyranny. 
The idea of Immau perfectibility runs through the whole piece. 
His revolutionary zeal reaches its maturity in a vis'on of 
regenerated man and woman liberated from all bondage by the 
spirit of love. Though presented in a concrete form, after all 
it is an abstract ideal of human perfection that the poet’s vision 
of the millennium embodies in it. Shelley himself says—” it 
is m the merest spirit of Ideal poetry,” and ” never intended 
for more than five or six persons.”® 

* Cf. Sbelley’to Bssay oil Christianity " (1815). 

* Letter of July 20,1820, to Tbomaa Medvin, and of April 10,' 1822, to John Gisborne. 

16 
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But ii) the case of Hellas which was written, he says, ** in 
one of time few moments of enthusiasm w|iich now seMom 
visit jui(‘, is ii vieJJ-deiijied actual historical event which 
appealed to his lyrical geniiis. “ 1 am writing,” he adds, ** a 
dramatic poem, called Hellas, upon the contest now raging in 
Greece—a sort of imitation of the Pers(? of ^scbylus, full of 
lyrical poetry.”® He speaks of it to Horace Smith in April, 
1822, as “a poem on the Greek cause last summer,—a sort of 
lyrical, dramatic non-descript piece of business ” and we are 
further told that the author felt intense sympathy with the 
cause here celebrated. 

Herein Shelley produces ” something relative to the age,” 
and presents the political ideal of a thorough-going radical in 
politics opposing the i.arrowness of early nineteenth century 
conservative England Though condemning \ ehcmently all faith 
in religion Shelley’s pbilo.-^ophy, however, admits it in politics. 

^rhe noble and heroic, though yet partially successful, 
effort made by the Greeks to throw off the Turkish rule and 
despotism inspired Shelley’s imagination. Shelley urged liis 
publisher Charles Ollier for immediate publication for he knew 
that on it depended the success of the poem in exciting interest. 
Yet both “Prometheus Unbound” and “ Hellas ” have the 
same theme-only the treatment is different. Freedom forms 
in both the keynote. “Hellas ” opens with the choral song— 

‘ Life may change, but it may fly not; 

Hope may vanish, but can die not; 

Truth be veiled, but still it bumeth; 

Love repulsed,—but it returneih 1 
Yet were bfc a oharnol where 
Hope lay coffined with Despair; 

Yet were Truth a sacred lie, 

Love were lust— 

If Liberty 


< Tbs last letter mentiooed above. 

* Letcor of Oet«bcr23,18U, to ^obp Giaborno- 
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Letitt not Ufe its soul of Light, 

Hope its iris of delight, 

Truth its prophet’s robe to wear, 

Love its power to give and bear.” 

“ In the great morning of the world. 

The spirit of God with might unfurled 
The dag of Freedom over chaos. 

And all its banded anarchs fled 
Like vultures frighted from Imaus. 

Before an earthquake’s tread." 

Reference is next made to Thermopylte, Marathon, 
Philippi, Milan, Florence, Albion and Switzerland to show how 
“from age to age, from man to man it lived till night fell ” 
and “France with all her sanguine steams, hid, but quenched 
it not.” Freedom returns now to “ what ol (rrecce 
remaineth.” 

There is a side attack on the conduct of England and oi 
Russia ill this struggle of (ircece for freedom. 

The chorus of captive Clrcck women sings again in passion¬ 
ate language, saying 

" Where the rocks that gird th’ *Egean 
Echo to the battle pican 
Of the free— 

I would flee 

A torapestuous herald of victory 1 

* # * 

And my solemn thunder knell 
Should ring to the world the passing bell 
Of tyranny 1” 

Slavery is next vigorously attacked and the world is told 
further— 


'' ‘ Let there be light I ’—said Liberty: 
And like sunrise from the sea, 

Sfliana amaA.’’ 
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Temples and towers, citadels and marts, and they who 
live and die there, may decay 

‘' But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity." 

With unshaken faith in freedom the poet makes the chorus 
sing— 


“ Alas I for Liberty I 

If numbers, wealth, or unfulfilling years, 

Or fate, can quell the free. 

* • • 

And now, 0 Victory, blush 1 and Empire tremble 1 
When ye desert the free! 

If Greece must be 

A wreck, yet shall its fragments reassemble, 

And build themselves again impregnably 
In a diviner clime. 

To Amphionic music, on some Cape sublime. 

Which frowns above the idle foam of Time." 

There is, finally, a soul-stirring message of hope in granc 
lyrical lines, which recapture the sublime spirit of antique 
Hellenism in its purity and beauty, in the last choral ode oJ 
which the musical effect is indescribable. 

The world's great age begins anew. 

The golden years return; 

The earth doth like a sni&e renew 
Her winter weeds outworn; 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam, 

Like wrecks nf a diASnlvSTio drAam ” 


,,Another Athens shall arise, 
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bequeath, like sunset to ike skies, 

The splendour of its prime; 

* 1 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, 

All earth can take or heavm con give.’* 

Shelley’s poetic vision of a liberated Greece has borne its 
. fruit.' It may be noted that many of Shelley’s grand political 
ideals, which appeared to his contemporaries as mere illusions, 
have in the course of a century of progress Come to be realised 
and that many of the advanced ideas of- the twentieth century 
in politics and sociology bear the unmistakable stamp of 
Shelley’s so-called dreams. 

(To be continued.) 

Javqopal Banbrjee 
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R-AlnnlnA. ol Loori Ta«Mon In the Medias Preeldenoy-A 

The Beginning . , „ ipj^iRTi Bv M. Venkata Rangaiya, 

study in Indian Financial PcUoy-18( 3-1871. By m- 

M. A., Andhra University .Series—Ho. I. „ , ^(^,1 Boards 

ThisisaninyestigaHonca„,ed»^^^^^^^ 

»ad Munioips .ties m the is placed hefore 

Jrom the original source, du^g ten 

the reader in .th^t it is mere " spade work ” 

‘“f ®“esTstw ^ detailed and critical study o£ the institution, of 

shou.d h, .ade ^r -j- « rtuiu^r^^^ 

tial to field and any success or failure in this 

tolon” absolutely dependent on the financial resounds at the back o 
the local bodies. . ^ oHocal taxation in the ^ d of the 

Leaving asi e rightly points out that a conscious begm- 

Company (p. 1 to ) finance can be noticed in the years 

ning in the development o Government of India, 

1868-1871. 'ae ever-growing eapendit^e of the^Oo^^^._^_^ . 

compelled it ^ cslional ta.^^^^^ re-ons stated 

on p. 14. uncercam financial avstem made the 

vinoiaiaoveminenta. andanover-wnra ^ 

financial positionof the Uoyermen o Oharybdis of clamouring 

ScyUa of learned resources on one side imd the Otorybd 

"“rh“l«“ormiddle course 

stel^'ot ■■ Local X^ron^r Aoulto 

tion. was obtained by ttowmg »rtm^W^ 

oftheProvinmal^vernmcnt^h^^^^^^^^ Municipalities had to bear 
education ^ read m^ 6 Expenditure went on inercari^ 

tooostcfuAan pdp^ cMniLd by delegating the charge, to the 

^^..^aliaatioa ” commenced in right eamcet from 1870. 
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Beleronee is m£d« to Mayo’s scheme of 1820 as an illustration of this 
prindpa! tendency of securing relief to imperial finances by additional 
local taxation. In 1871 the Provincial Government had to sidft these 
charges in the urban areas to the MunioipaUties and local taxation became 
a settled process by 1871. 

The two other factors responsible for the development of local taxation 
are next referred to. To remedy the defects of Imperial taxation of those 
days, which practically meant unequal Taxation and to secure greater 
revenue local taxation was hit upon as a convenient measure. It was also 
.the honest endeavour of the Supreme Government to secure real improve¬ 
ments in local areas andJirain people for self-government. To attain these 
measures of local taxation were devised during these days. Thus far the 
book deals with historical details of the subject matter. The critical part 
of the study commences from page 59 and covers roughly 50 pages. 

The apparent conflict between the different motives that led to the 
development of local taxation is the subject matter of pages 59 to 80. So 
long asHfae dominant motive was relief to Imperial Government finances, 
the.true principle that ought to guide the division of duties between the 
Central and the Local Governments was not logically carried out. Charges 
that ought to have been borne by the Imperial Government were delegated 
to the local bodies to be defrayed out of their fr6il resources, 'i he use of 
local taxes for non-local purposes and the control of the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment over the local services created discontent among the minds of the 
people. The endeavour to evade police charges by declaring even mere 
rural areas as urban ones and the extension of the Municipalities Act to 
them is quoted as a specifi3 instance of the evils arising out of thi'. conflict 
of principles which led to the development of local taxation. The use 
of local taxation for higher educational purposes, medical relief and 
imperial highways meant for imperial use was also another specific griev¬ 
ance in the early days of local finance. 

On account of this conflict local finance could never be developed on 
popular lines and the true principles of sound local finance could hardly 
have been evolved in those days of experiment and trying to learn by the 
methods of trial and error. 

The next definite piece of criticism of the author is that no real self- 
government was after all existing in the local bodies of those days. The 
constitution of the municipal bodies is examined just to sho'w that respon¬ 
sible Government hardly existed in the local areas. The predominance 
of the official and nominated non-official element in the municipal body 
and even the fixing of the expenditure item by the Governor (till 1871} 
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xnunhipalitkHi ev^ti though tho people Jiiiew how to work self-govoroitt^ 
institutions oii nn elective basis are given out by the author as practical 
proofs of the non-existence of real self-government in those early days of the 
history of the local bodies. 

The hesitation with which the elements of real self-goverment were 
introduced even when full control over rates lay in the hands of the 
Government forms one of the lost points of his cri'iicism. The depriving 
of the villages of the Inst vestiges of their self-government by the village 
Cess Act of 1864 by making village officials the servants of the Imperial 
Government was another proof of the abseooe of any real self-government 
in those times either in urban or rural areas. 

The only silver lining to.the cloud was the levying of the education rate 
by representative regional local committees for running ‘/rate schools” 
in the Godaveri District. But as the option of continuing or giving up the 
rate was vested in the hands of the people at the end of every five years 
this experiment proved a failure for the rates were considered burdensome 
and the schools were closed by the people. 

Tho utility of the monograph would indeed have been greatly heighten¬ 
ed, if attention had been drawn to the rapid changes that have taken place, 

in local administrative bodies. Every economist has to admit the necessity 
of amending the Indian system of local government. With the develop¬ 
ment of towns an(f rapidly congested areas, the development of motor 
transport altering the use made of the roads and the insufficient local 
resources an impasse in the present system of local Government is bound 
to arise. Having studied the original roots and the early development 
of the local finances, it would have been more interesting if the author 
ventured to suggest the proper course of aolion for the Government to 
adopt in altering the system of local finance. 

The applicability or otherwise of Baldwin’s scheme of block grants ” 
to our local admluistrative units would have been stimulating. Without 
intelligent suggestions for the immediate future any restatement of the 
conditions of the past is bound to be boring, when specially new facts of 
material importance are not discovered. It is indeed true that it is left 
to the Simon Commission to elaborate a many-sided scheme of financial 
reorganisation which would enable the local administrative units to meet 
a large part of their expenditure out of local revenue. How and in what 
majmer should .the restrictive measure of control over the local bodies 
be exercised by the Provincial Governments V Is it not wise to, set up a 
ti^unai to solve all questions of “ Surcharges” of “improper expen- 
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ditijle'* as the'Government auditor is bound to term them? la it wise 

after ail to supersede altogether elective local bodies and are there no 
other ways of coercing refractory local bodies? What additional sources 
can there be to meet increasing expenditure that would be needed to 
undertake public utility services? How and in what manner can the 
elected local bodies be made miniature Parliaments or a progressive 
system of Parliamentary devolution be established within this country? 
Such are the important questions which require immediate solution and an 
immediate appeal to the best brains of the country to solve these living' 
and vital issues is far more important than any tittering away of our best 
energies in exploring the historical standpoint without at the same draw¬ 
ing any useful lessons out of it. 


B. Bamachahdra Bau. 


Illusion of the Gharka.—By Anilbaran Boy. 

The adverse criticism of a more or less accepted principle or symbol 
always indicates boldness and Mr. Bay has it in abundance. In this bro¬ 
chure on the Charka and its contribution to the national movemeat»in India, 
he has indulged in some plain talks and has not minced his ideas on the 
spinning wheel of which he was once an extreme advocate, and his presence 
in the Council Hall with only his loincloth on will be a matter for history 
to record. But he now declares he has seen the errors of his ways; his 
charges against the Charka are many and various and he has had ample 
opportunities to reply to his critics. All the same, we feel constrained to 
admit, the spinning wheel retains its importance. The personalities of those 
who advocate it and thoge who disapprove should not observe the issue 
which, to dispassionate observers, should not present any complexities. 

The Charka does not stand for poverty; but it is a definite stand both 
against the snares of capitalism and the individual idleness or the negation 
of the docirine of manual labour. Oandhiji has been always saying that ' 
it is for leisure-time work and his modus operandi, also, is simple; if 

4 

simplicity is Aladdin’s lamp, then the Charka, of course, is such a lamp. 
To describe the present ‘ patronage ’ or ‘ subsidy ’ of the spinning wheel as 
eternal is to distort the case out of all proportions. That there is no ready 
market—not yet—for the Gharka yarn or Khadder is an admitted fabt, 
^ut that the demand is on increasing is the thing that matters. We must 
beg leave to differ from Mr. Roy when he says, while speaking on the evils 
gf industrialism, ‘ Efow can the evils be overcome unless one enters into 

11 
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it ? ” For we may profit by other peoples’ experience and alter onr ways 
of industrialism so as to put ourselfes beyond its well-known evils, taking 
our cue from the teachings of experience. If the charges against the spin- 
ning wheel are simple, the i-eplies are equally so, and it is all the more 
surprising that there should be a controversy about it and old questions 
should be revived. Those who have no ‘ illusions ’ about the Charka are 
welcome to talk of agricultural industries and co-operative societies and 
banking facilities, the moat violent Khaddarite should have nothing to 
object. But at the same time, there are people who see in the Charka 
both n symbol and a practical proposition, a centre for all beneficent acti¬ 
vities in the village as it has sometimes proved to be in actual experience 
when workers have steadily held to it and settled down in the villages. 

n is interesting to uote.that in the young India of December 19 last, 
Mahatma Gandhi has hihisolf answered similar charges made by Mr, 
George Joseph and has clearly stated that the millions of India must be 
their own manufacturers and consumers if Khadi is to be used by them, 
that spinning as advocated by him is to be a spare time occupation, and 
that IChadi is the national progi-amme for solving the problem of the grow¬ 
ing poverty and the forced partial unemployment of millions of the pea¬ 
santry •* 4iill a better is evolved.” 

Whatever may be the value of the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Ray, 
there is no doubt that the book is of a thought-provoking nature and 
deserves perusal, if only to see the two aides of the shield, at any rate,' 
to consider what may be urged against the adoption of the spinning wheel 
as one of the main items of national work. 

Priyaranjan Sen 


Yivekananda: the nation-builder.—By Swami Avjaktananda. Eam- 
krishna- Ashraraa. Bankipore, Patna. 1929. 

I 

This is a most notable contribution to the literature on Swami 
Vivekananda whose activity as a nation-builder the book tries to re-state 
in definite terms. But what is a nation ? The author of the book, 
Swami Avyaktanauda, says it is essentially a group of individuals whose 
thoughts and activities are all organised on a particular basis with a 
'ifiartipular end in view and this end must be furthered by the entire 
scheme of national life, as expressed in the political, social, economic, 
r^iligious and, edticaiiona,! institutions of the nation. In InMa it is 
religina which is the national goal, in Europe it is politics, and the 
. Jxidian nationalisoi is iq these days so much aud sq'often 
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wiih, politics is dviC) in tke wciter’a view* to tke baneEul 
inflnenbe ot western culture. Swami Vivekananda, profoundly stirred 
By the synthetic teachings of Sri Eamkrishna and trained also on 
'Western lines, first conceived the idea of a United India on a spiritual 
basis equipped for the defence of its own culture and came forward 
with a programme of work in which he cautioned again and again the 
great need of carefully keeping in view our rich spiritual heritage which, 
he said, was the life-blood of the Indian nation. The writer arranges 
the sum and substance of Vivekananda’s ideas on social and political 
reconstruction and the result is extremely interesting as well as the 
treatment is newel and the style spirited. The book deserves to be 
read with attention by’*^all who are interested in the national welfare of 
India and Swami Avyaktananda should bo congratulated on having 
written it. 

There is one unfortunate error in tlio footnote references which has 
to be pointed out and which, 1 hope, will bo rectified in the second 
edition. On page 27, there is a reference to the Big-Vodio India l)y 
‘ Abinash Chandra Das Gupta,’ evidently a mistake for ‘ Abinash 
Chandra Das’, ihe translation of the first sentence in the well- 
known passage on patriotism may be revised. Is it “I believe in 
patriotism ” or “I also believe in patriotism*.’” 

The one item in Bwaini Vivokanuiida’!! dictum on I'oofi, we draw 
the attention of our thoughtful ro.aders. When pure Battvu is highly 
developed, all desire for animal fool is extinct; but while admitting 
that there is wddespread pretence of religiousness on the strength of 
vegotariauism, should there be no sincere attempt^ to bring about a 
change of temperament by iutroduciiig diet reforms? Surely some 
middle course is possible liotwoeu hypocrisy on the one hand and 
absolute reliance on inner purification on the other, and regulations 
about diet have their value. Otherwise dietios would not have played 
80 important a part in the scheme of life planned by so practical a 
man. as -Mahatma Gandhi. Over-emphasis on it is certainly misleading 
but neither is wholesale neglect of it by any means justifiable. 


Pbivarakjan Sbn 


Cimmerii, or Eurasians and Their Future.— By Cedric Dover. The 
Modern Art Press, Calcutta. Price Rs 1-8 only, 
author df the book is a Eurasian himself and has put 
forward an able and spirited plea for the independent existence 
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pf the iurasiau Community as a distinct ethnic and cultural type. 
Being a practical scientist, the author has brouglit to faear^^oia 
the study a critical and detached consideration, and in this his first*' 
rate anthropological and biological knowledge has enabled him to 
make out a strong case in favour of the mixed races. The writer 
has followed a nice plan of his own, and begins with a character¬ 
istic statement of opinion, which indicates the general attitude 
of uumixed hatred of the pure whites "towards the results of 
their own amativeness." The history of origin, growth and 
development, and the causes which have led to ,the present un¬ 
enviable condition of the Eurasians has been very ably traced 
with the unbiassed detachment of a scientist. 

The author has thoroughly exposed the hollowness of the insidious 
propaganda carried on by interested scientists, who have sought to prove 
on biological grounds that the Eurasians are physically, intellectually 
and morally an inferior race, in whom the bad quality of both the 
parental races become accentuated in a pronounced form (p. IG). And 
it must be stated in the interests of honesty and truth that he has 
succeeded in making out a strong case against the accusers. 

We do not however agree with the author on his formulation oHhe 
remedy ".that the removal of racial friction by marriage will ultimately 
lead to the peaceful occupation of the whole world by one composite 
race" (p. 36). We think on the other hand that the racial instincts 
are too deep-seated to permit of a world-wide fusion even in the distant 
future and the diversity of ethnic and cultural types has a deeper value 
and significance for the civilization as a whole. Diversity need not connote 
hostility and antagonism. What is needed for the better progress of 
the world is sympathetic study of one another’s culture; and racial 
individualities may exist side by side, and ultimately contribute to the 
richness of the world's oivitization. We admire however the author’s 
love of independence and superiority to that cringing attitude of the 
mind which seeks for help and charity from the ruling classes. The 
author boldly criticises his community for its pro-white psychology which 
he rightly emphasises, can never uplift them frpm their present degrada¬ 
tion. The Eurasians must shed this slave-psychology and feel proud 
of their community and the land of their birth before they can hope 
to i^ake any appreciable advance. The writer declares in a really 
prophetic strstin, " The petty politics of the passing hour may meet 
with temporary success. Petty politicians may even earn ^.coveted 
ribbons b| megaphoning their British heritage and their claims on the 
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couairy o! lathers. But I am vain enough to believe t|at perma- 
©mancipal^oa can only cotne from tolling, along tVie •uplalll road 
1'Wo attempted to indicate” (p. 53). We fully share the au^or’s 
Beatiments and we only hope that the present book will be instrumental 
in disabusing the minds of his own people of this folly of clinging 
to the apron strings of the ruling classes. 

The printing, get-up and paper are not in any way inferior to those 
of European publications and typographical errors are almost nil. The 
book evinces originality of thought and, deserves wide circulation. 


8 . M. 


Persian Language and Literature at the H/Iughal Court— By Prof. 
M, A. Ghani, M.A., M.Litt. (Cantab.) Morris CoHege, Nagpur. Es. 5-8. 

This is a welcome addition to other books already existing on the 
subject. After the publication of Shi'rul ‘Ajam by Shibli Nu'mani, as the 
author himself has stated, there was a great move to construct a literary 
history of the Persian language on the lines similar to Shi‘rul 'Ajam 
under the title of Shi'rul Hind so as to determine what part India played 
in the growth of Persian language and literature. He also felt a real need 
■ that India should have a good history of the development of tho Persian 
language of its own. With this object in view tho author undertook tO'^ 
accomplish this tusk, and has iiaished his labour, which is going to be pub¬ 
lished in three parts, covering the development of Persian Literature under 
Babur, Humayun and Akbar, 

The book under review is Part I and deals only with tho growth and 
advancement of Persian under Babur with a brief survey of the growth of 
Urdu language. The major portion of this book deals with the life and 
history of Babur and annecdotes connected with him. The author in 
dealing with the subject has attempted to show to what extent Hindi and 
Prakrits have influenced tho Persian language in India. In tracing its 
development he has touched on Hindi, which coming in contact with 
Persian, gave rise to Urdu the lingua franca of India. He has given few 
instances of novel but graceful blending of Persian with Hindi from works 
of famous Persian poets, such as.Manuchehri and Hakim Sauce'!. He 
states that the Persian language and idiom was well preserved in India 
till about the 19th century, but since then it began to lose it^ ground and 
intermixture began to creep In, and there is now a great divergence between 
the Persian of Persia and the Persian of India. In this connection he 
states: ” the consequence was that the Hindus and such of‘the native 
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Muslim^ fis whoisa moiher'-tongue was Hindi began to inlroduce inlb llid 
language ;^WQrda from Pei^ian and Arabic. This was a tuming'^dihb m 
the history o£ Persian literature in India.... A number qi Persian dfiS^ial 
andiegal terms together with other common' colloquial expressions obtain¬ 
ed currency in their mouth in a somewhat different sense from that in 
which they were understood in Persia. Many words coined under local 
influence also camd into vogue....The Persian as it developed in India 
evidently under the inSuence of Indian dialects was solely deviating from 

its centre_The authors in. India never seemed to have felt the need 

for recasting their style by a reference to Persia, due perhaps to a sense 
of par excellence. Very many words were crystallised by usage and 
accepted by the society’s verdict strayed from the original meaning, and 
retained here in a different sense altogether; while others becoming ob¬ 
solete in Persia, being ruled out from time to time by fresh ones in their 
stead...remained both"' inaccessible to and unwished for by the Indian 
writers.” 

The author in dealing with the development < f Persian literature 
under the Mughal Court, has in fact, givea us nothing new than what has 
already been said by Prof. B. t>. Brown iu his Persian Literature under 
the Tartar Dominions and by Shibli in his 8hi‘rul ‘Ajam. 

The author has also devoted few chapters in giving a brief outline 
of the growth of Urdu literature during the reign of the Mughal emperors, 
and in this connection ho has stated that Urdu language in its crude form 
can be traced as early as the 4tb century A.H. 

The book has many interesting informations and extracts from original 
sources. It is nicely got up and beautifully bound. We hope the other 
instalments of this series will be more interesting and helpful to the stu¬ 
dents of Persian and Urdu literature alike.' 


M. K. Shirazi. 
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^ur selves 

The Late Mr. S. C. Ghose. 

We record wjth deep grief our sense of loss at the death 
of Mr. S. 0. Ghose, Lecturer on Railway Economics in the 
Post-graduate Department of the Calcutta University, at the 
comparsftively early age of 53 on the 10th January, 1930. 
Mr. Ghose was a well-known authority on Railway roites and his 
expert advice was eagerly sought for by the Railway Board 
where his voice on technical questions relating to Railway tariff 
carried great weight and he acted as an advisor in matters affect¬ 
ing Railway policy to such big Native States as Baroda and‘ 
Gwalior. Many of his valuable contributions on Railway 
Economics have appeared in this Review. We offer our sincere 
condolence to the bereaved family. 


Proi^ I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A. (cantab.), Ph.D. 

The resignation tendered by Prof. I. J. S. Taraporewala 
B.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D., University Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the Post-graduate Arts Department wdth effect from 
1st February, 1930, has just been accepted by the Senate. We 
are sorry to lose a man of Dr. Taraporewala’s intrinsic worth 
and high character and the loss to the University is really great. 
His , services to the cause of Iranian Studies were of immense 
value and he gave an impetus to the study of French and 
German* in the early years of, the new organisation of Post- 
'^raduate studies in the Calcutta University. The study of 
Guzrati as a subsidiary subject in thn Indian Vernaculars 
Department owed not a little to bis efforts. He was an ideal 
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teacher who iii^ired iiis students with a keen desire to follow 
his fioble example. lieartily coiigmiulate hini on his recent 
appointment as Pruicipal of the Cama .Uhornan Institute of 
Bombay and, wish liim long life and many.years of useful 
activity. 

, « « * 


Dr. Kalidas Nag. 


We congratulate Dr. Kalidas Nag, M.A., D.Litt. (Paflfis) on 
the recent invitation received by him from the Carnegie Institute 
of International Education, New York, America, to deliver a * 
course of lectures on “Indian Art and Archaeology” as the 
visiting Professor of the Institute for 1930. He has also been 
■fnvited by a number of learned Societies of Europe, such as the 
German Academy of Munich and the Kern Institute of Leyden, 
to deliver lectures on Indian cultural subjects which, tlianks to 
the generous support extended to the department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture in this University by the far-sighted 
genius of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, form an integral part of Post¬ 
graduate Studies with which Dr. Nag is associated as a Lecturer. 
Dr. Nag is one of the active organisers of the Greater India 
Society which has done signal service by bringing into closer 
touch the larger world of culture and important centres of 
learning with the Calcutta University. He was deputed by 
Sir Asutosh in 1924 to }K;company Dr. Rabindranath Tagore in 
his extensive Far Eastern tour and presented, on behalf of 


the University, eomplete sets of its publications to the 
Imperial University of Tokyo, the National University of 
Peking, The French School of Archaeology in Hanoi 


(Indo-'China) and the Dutch Archaeological Department of 
Batavia. He was invited to lecture on Greater India by the 
H^veiiities of Dacca, Madras, Mysore, Andhra, Allahabad, 
and Nagpur, We hope he will succeed in establishing 
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a cultural relation with America of this University by his fresh 
efforts. ‘ f 

« « « 

Tjie Jubilee Eesearch Prize in Scientific 
Subjects for 19^9. 

The Jubilee Eesearch Prize in Scientific Subjects for the 
year 1929, has been awarded to Dr. A. N. Sarkar, M.Sc. (Cal.), 
Ph.D. (Lond.), on his thesis entitled “ Defraction of X-Eays 
and Determination of Molecular and Crystalline Structures.” 

» « « 

Maharaja Sir J. M. Tagore Law Medals 
FOR 1920 AND 1921. 

Maharaja Sir J. M. Tagore Law Medals for the years 1920 
and 1921 have been awarded to the following candidates :— 

1. Sachindranath Rudra. 

2. Nrisinhachandra Basu. 

1. Nrisinl achandra Basu. 

2. Sachindranath Rudra 


1920— 

1921— 


The Next Annual Convocation 

His Excellency the Chancellor has approved of the pro¬ 
gramme for the next Annual Convocation to be held on the 8th 
February, 1930. 


Results of the Preliminary Scientific 
M.B. Examination, 1929. 

* The number of candidates registered for the Preliminary 
Scijjntific M.B. Examination (under the New Regulations) held 

la 
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in November, 19S9, was 110 of whom 70 passed, 37 failed, mm 
were expelled and 3 were absent. 


Eebtjlts of the First M.B. Bxahination, 1929. 

The number of candidates registered for the first M.B. 
Examination (under the New Regulations) held in November, 
1929, was 91 of whom 55 passed, 34 failed, none were expelled 
and 2 were absent. 

* . * * 

Results of the Second M.B. Examination, 1929 

The number of candidates registered for the Second M.B. 
Examination (under the new Regulation) held in November, 
1929, was 140 of whom 77 passed, 59 failed, none were expelled 
and 2 were absent. 

* * * 


Results of the Third M.B. Examination, 1929. 

The number of candidates registered for the Third M.B. 
Examination (under the New Regulations), held in November, 
1929, was .121 of whom 72 passed, 49 failed, none were expelled 
and none were absent.' One candidate was registered for final 
M.B. Part II, Examination who having passed the Third M.B. 
Examination but failed at the Second M.B. Examination shall 
not be declared to have passed the Third M.B. Examination. 

• • ♦ 

Results of the Final M.B. Examination, 1929. 

The ujimber of candidates registered for the Filial M.B. 
gxanpnafop (New Reg^Iations) held in November, 1929, ,was 
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2T4, oi wkoni 125 passed, 135 failed, 14 were absent and none 
were expelled. 

Of the successful candidates 7 obtained Honours in 
Midwifery, of the successful candidates at the Final M.B, 
Examination (New Eegulations) 1 failed in Pathology at the 
Second M.B, Examination and ! failed in Jurisprudence at 
the .Third M.B. Examination and they are therefore not declared 
to have passed the Pinal M.B. Examination completely. 


« 


« 


* 


Promotion of Indo-Cultural Relations. 

(Through The Activities of ''Die Deutsche Akademie.”) 

The regular annual conference of "Die Deutsche Akademie" 
was held at Jena, on the iSth of October, 1929. The Senators 
of the Akademie unanimously approved the programme of 
organising The India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie, to 
facilitate the work of promotion of cultural relations between 
Germany and India. 

On the same date the Senators of the Akademie unanimous¬ 
ly agreed to confer upon Taraknath Das, Dr. Phil., of Calcutta, 
who is a resident of New York and Munich, the distinction of 
an Honorary Membership of Die Deutsche Akademie. It may be 
mentioned that this award of a regular diploma of an Honorary 
Membership of Die Deutsche Akademie to Dr. Das was a unique 
event ; because in the history of the Akademie, it was the first 
time a non-German scholar has been honoured with such recog¬ 
nition. 

Qn the 5th of November, 1929, a special meeting was held 
in the Studentenheim Munich, to complete the organisation of 
the India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie. A strong and 
'liffluentlal Executive Committee was appointed to further the 
w«!rk the India Institute. The Committee first composed of 
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the full wing persons: (1) Honourary President GteheimratProf. 
Dr. Prierioh von Muller, the President of Die Deutsche Akade- 
mie, (2) President—Dr. P. von Winterstein, Regierungspr&si- 
dentA.D,, (3) Secretary—Dr. F. Thierfelder of Die Deutsche 
Akademie, (4) Prof. Dr. Aufhauser of the University of Munich, 

» (5) Dr. Fritz Beck, Director of the Deutsche Akademische Aus- 
landsstelle, Munich, ^6) Dr. I'araknath Das, (7) Geheimrat 
Prof. Dr. Dorn of the Technical College of Munich, (8) Prof. 
Dr. Karl Haushofer of the University of Munich, (9) Prof. Dr. 
Oertel of the University of Munich, (10) Geheimrat Prof. Dr, 
Prinz of the Technical College of Munich, (11) Geheimrat Prof. 
Dr. Soramerfeld of the University of Munich. 

Among various propositions for the promotion of cultural 
relations between India and Germany, discussed in this meeting 
by the Executive Committee of The India Institute of Die Deuts¬ 
che Akademie, was the need of a systematic programme for the 
exchange of professors between Indian and German universities 

_especially between the University of Munich of the Technical 

College of Munich and the University of Calcutta or some other 
institution of higher education in India. 

After the meeting, the members of the India Institute and 
eleven Indian scholars, studying in Munich, were guests of Dr. 
Taraknath Das in a reception dinner given by him. On this 
occasion President Dr. von Winterstein of the India Institute of 
Die Deutsche Akademie, welcoming the Indian scholars, exp;;g8s- 
ed his hope -that they (Indian scholars) through their labour 
and attainments in the educational world, will become very valu¬ 
able assets to the national and cultural life of India and as well 
as prove to be a credit to Germany. He further assured Ger- 
man sympathy to the people of India and hoped that better 
understanding between the great peoples of Germany and India 
will become a very important factor to the cause of World 
'-Peace* 

The authorities of the India Institute of “Die Deutsche 
Aks^emie “ earnestly seek co-operation of those Indians who 



are interested in promoting Indo-German cultural relations and 
will be glad to hear from them. 

[Heceived hy the Editor from the Deutsche Akadeimie, 
"Munich. ] 

« « « 

The Inter-University Board, India. 

The following communication has been received for 
publication from the'lnter-University Board, India. 

Intimation has just been received through the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State for India in Council that the 
well-known “ Opera Montessori” has organised at Eome under 
the auspices of the Italian Government a special international 
and practical course of teaching according to the Montessori 
method from t^ beginning of January until the end of June, 
1930. The courses will consist of about 60 lessons on the theory 
of the system held three times a week by Dr. Mary Montessori; 
a course of about 70 practical lessons on the use of Material, 
under the supervision of Dr. Montessori or her Assistants and 
50 seances of Observision individual work. The lessons will be 
held in Italian and translated into other languages. A Dip¬ 
loma of Ability, in teaching the Montessori System will be gran¬ 
ted to those who attend the complete course regularly and pass 
4t>e relative examination test. The cost for the whole course is 
£30. The Montessori school will procure facilities at the hotels 
for those who so desire. All communications should be address¬ 
ed to the ** Opera Montessori”, Ente Morale, Via Monte Zebio, 
35, Borne, Italy. 
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This illustrated monthly is the oldest and the best cultural 
paper in India. It contains the finest selections of articles of 
general interest treating of Literature, Poetry, Short Stories, 
Indian .History, Economics, Religion, Folk-lore, Puraigias, 
Philosophy, Education, Archaeology, Numismatics, Sociology, 
Epigraphy, Anthropology, Ethnology, Chemistry, Physics, Agri¬ 
culture, Aryan Languages, etc. It is undoubtedly the best 
Oriental paper for the variety and quantity of information that 
it presents couched in a brilliant style and is very useful to 
students and scholars alike. Annual subscription Rs. 8-8, 
Always comes out on the 1st of every month. Each issue 
contains 130-140 pages. 

Here is a short list of some of the articles that were published 
in this Review during the last year (Oct, 1928—Sept. 1929). 

1. Influence of Indian Thought on German Philosophy—Dr. 

Helmuth Von Glasenapp, Berlin, Germany, 

2. German Thought of To-day—Dr. Helmuth Von Glasenapp, 

Berlin, Germany. 

3. System of Education in Germany with Special Reference to 

the Study of Oriental Languages—Dr. Helmuth Von 

Glasenapp, Germany. 

4. Jainism, its Historical Importance andRs Relations to 

Other Religions of the World.—^Dr. Helmuth Von 

Glasenapp, Germany. 

5. Ten Years Later—Sir Michael E. Sadler, K.C.S.I., G.B., 

D.' Litt., LL D. 

I), New Concepts of Matter and Radiation—Sir C. V. 

Raman, Kt., M.A., D. Sc., F.R.S. 



7. - Early Life of Buddha—Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., 

Ph.D, 

8. ‘ The Reform of Calcutta University—Prof. J. W. Gregory, 

F.R.S.; D.Sc., Glasgow University. 

9. Britons and Bengalis—Francis H. Skrine, I.C.S., F.R. 

Hist. S., London. 

10. Affectations—Katharine M. Wilson, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

11. Education Does Not Pay—L. D. Coueslant, B. Sc., Princi¬ 

pal, Patna Engineering College. 

12. Whom Should We Educate?—^L. D. Coueslent, B. Sc. 

13. England in Contemporary" English Literature—F. V. 

Wells. 

14. Present Tendency of Turkish Foreign Policy—Dr. 

Taraknath Das, A.M., Ph.D., Munich, Germany. 

16. Development of Negro Poetry—Gwendoline Goodwin, 
Sheffield. 

16. The Unity of Empire Farming—Gilbert B. Hunter. 

17. Societal Speculation in Eur-America with special refe¬ 

rence to Economics and Politics—Benoykumar Sarkar, 
M.A. 

18. The Date of Zoroaster—Priyaranjan Sen, M.A. 

19. The Poetry of William Butler Yeats—by the Editor. 

20. Life of the Celebrated Sevagy—Dr. Surendranatli Sen, 

M.A., P.R.S., B. Litt., Ph.D. 

21. India and the British Commonwealth of Nations—Dr. 

Taraknath Das, A.M., Ph.D., Munich, Germany. 

22. English Poetic Diction, 1579-1830—Prof. Arthur Mowat, 

M.A. 

23. Milton’s ‘Satan’—Prof. Arthur Mowat, M.A. 

24. The Tyranny of the Body—Terdsa Strickland. 

25. Purchase of Sterling—B. Ramchandra Rau, M.A. 

26. The Study of History and Research—Jitendrakumar 

Chakravarty, M.A. 

27. Thomas Hardy— L. F. Stock well. 

28. Nehru Committee’s Report (A Critical Study)—^Akshay- 

kumar Ghoshal. 

29. True Ideal of a University—Dr. Abhaykumar Guha, M.A., 

Phil). 



30. Plato and Plotinus on God—^Dr. Abhaykumar Guha, M.A., 

Ph.B. 

31. Old and Mediaeval Bengali Literature—Priyaranjan Sen, 

M.A. 

32. Convocation Address of the University of Mysore—C. E. 

Eeddy, M.A. 

33. Address to All-Bengal Students’ Conference—Eev. Dr. W. 

S. Urquhart, M.A., D. Litt. 

34. Concept of Law—Haricharan Biswas. 

35. The Character ©f the Teacher—Principal L. D. Coueslant, 

B. Sc. 

36. The East in English Literature—Jayantakumar Dasgupta. 

37. The Absolute Self—Wendell Thomas, B.S., M.A., S.T.M. 

38. Convocation Address of the Andhra University—Prof. C. 
>. V. Raman, M.A., D.Sc., E.R.S. 

39. Some Observations on the High Price of Food Grains in 

India—^Amiyakumar Dasgupta, M.A. 

40. The Problem of Secondary Education—Prof. Haridas 

Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. 

41. Raja Rammohan Ray—Eai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, 

C. I.E., I.S.O., M.B., P.C.S.. 

42. The Philosophy of Shelley—by the Editor. 

43. Germany, Ten Years After the World War—Dr. Tarak- 

nath Das, A.M., Ph.D., Munich. 

44. Examinations—Principal L. D. Coueslant, B.Sc. 

45. Law and Morals—Prof. N. N. Ghose. 

46. Law and the Other Sciences—^Prof. N. N. Ghose. 

47. Early Bank Note Issues and Their Lessons—B. Rapa 

chandra Rau, M.A. 

48. The March of the History of Philosophy—^Dr. S. K 

Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. 

49. Place of Bradley in British Thought—Dr. Sarojkumar 

Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

50. The Annual Convocation—the Vice-Chancellor. 

51. His Excellency’s Speech at the Calcutta University Con¬ 

vocation. 



i 

62 Early Phases of the History of ladependence as it Deve^ 
loped in the British Colonies of North America—Eli ¬ 
zabeth S, Kite, Washington. 

63. Vocational Instructron—Principal L. D. Coueslant, B.Sc. 

64. Hindu Religious Festivals and their Music—Lily 8. 

Anderson, New York. 

55. The Scientific Basis of Monadisra—^J. K. dazumdar, M.A., 

Ph.D. 

56. Costs of Vocational Training—Principal L. D. Coueslant, 

B.Sc. (London). 

57. Municipal and Central Government— Naresh Chandra Ray, 
. M.A. 

58. Regeneration of Rural Bengal—A. K. Sarkar, M.A. 

59. A Single Economic Unit—A. E. Tomlinson, London. 

60. Transferability of Occupancy Holdings in Bengal—J. C. 

Ghosh, London. 

61. The Present-Day Dominion Status—Akshay Kumar Ghosal 

M.A. 

62. 'Educational Administration—Principal L. D. Coueslant, 

B.Sc, (London). 

63. Itihasa-PurSna—Sasibhusan Chaudhuri, M.A. 

64. Poetry—Hrishikesh Bhattacharyya, M.A., Lahore. 

65. Identification of ‘Tikotika Cakama’—Gokuldas De, M.A. 

66. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee—Dr. Sunitikuraar Chatterji, M.A., 

D. Lit, 

67. The Ceylon University Commission Report—K. R. 

Srinivas Iyengar,' Ceylon. 

68. The .Fascist Movement in Italy—^Abanibhusan Rudra, 

M.A. 

69. Need of a School of Foreign Languages in Connection 

with Calcutta University—Dr. Taraknath Das, A.M., 
Ph.D., Munich. 

70. The Republic of China—‘China Critic’ 

71. The Religion of Harmony—Debendranath Sen. 

72. Medical Education in Germany. 

73;. ,;4ngkHAnierican Relations and India—Dr. Tarakmath Das, 
’ ' Munich. 

• ‘ V ' 
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74. Universality of Poetry—Mobiuimohan Chatterjee, M.A., 

B.L. 

75. The Problem of Indian National Defence and the* Duty of 

Indian Nationalists—^Dr. Taraknath Das, A.M., Ph.D. 

76. The Italian Academy—^General Press, Florence. 

77. Caligula’s Galleys—General Press, Florence. 

78. India, Centre of Hindu Art and Culture. 

79. The Composition of the Gathas—Priyaranjan Sen, M.A. 

80. The National Central University of Nanking—Chang 

Nai-Yen. 

81. ‘Bhftrhut Jatakas’ in a New Light—Gokuldas De, M.A. 

82. The New Germany and the Future—Dr. Taraknath Das, 

Ph.D., Munich. 

83. The Way to Hindu Solidarity—Dr. Bhagaban Das, 

D. Litt. 

84. Prasanganumana—Satkari Mookerjee, M.A. 

85. Inspiration in Music and Poetry—Leland J. Berry, Bir¬ 

mingham. 

8G. Rosenkranz, the Philosopher—Cyril Modak. 

87. Wireless and its Possibilities—T. Nemo, Kensington. 

88. The Ethical Basis of Philosophy—Harimohan Bhatta- 

charyya, M.A. 

89. An Imperial Achievement—Julian Hall. 

90. An Empire Metal—A. E. Tomlinson, London. 


For other particulars apply to : 

Thb Manager, “Calcutta Review’-’- 
Senate House, Calcutta. 
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Latest Publications 

Law of Primogenitue in India, by Dr. Badhabinod Pal, 
M.A., D.L. Eoyal 8vo., pp. 568 + 8. 

« 

Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult, by Manindramohan Bose, 
M.A. Royal 8vo., pp. 320+18. 

Yoga Philosophy in relation to other Systems of Indian 
Thought, by Prof. Surendranath Dasgupta, M.A., 
Pb.D (Cal.), Ph.D. (Cantab.). Demy 8vo., pp. 380. 

Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, by Dr. Prabhatchandra 
Chatravarti, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo., pp. 348+16. 

Adwaita-Brahma-Siddhi, Part I, edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Gurucharan Tarka-Darshantirtha and Pandit 
Panchanan Tarkabagis. Demy 8vo., pp. 106. 

History of Indian Medicine, Part III, by Dr. Girindranath 
Mookerjee, B.A., M.D. Demy 8vo., pp. 386. Es. 6-0. 

Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue Sys¬ 
tem, by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D. Eoyal 8vo., 
pp. 314. 

Contributions to the History of Islamic Civilization, 
'Yol. I, by S. Khnda Bukhsh, M.A., B.C.L. (Oxon.). 
Demy 8vo., pp. 366, Es. 6-0, 



BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN FEBRUARY, 1980 


1. Development of Indian Bailways, by Dr. NsSlnakeha 

Sanyal, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 

- '!*■ 

2. Descriptive Catalogue of Old Bengali Manuscripts in the 

University Library, Vol. Ill, edited by Mr. Manindra- 
mohan Bose, M.A. 

3. History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, by Prof. M. 

Winternitz, translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

4. Siddhanta-Sekhara, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, 

J yotishacharyya. 

5. Asamiya Sahityar ChaneM, Vol. I, Part I, edited by 

Mr. H. C. Goswami, B.A. 

6. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XX. 

7. Surya-Siddhanta, edited with notes by Mr. Phanindralal 

Ganguli, M.A., P.B.S. 

8- Dynastic History of Northern India, by Dr. Hemchandra 
Bay, M.A , Ph.D. (Lond.). 

9. Asoka, by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

10. Studies in Indian History, by Dr. Surendranath Sen, 

M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), B. Lit. (Oxon.). 

11. Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese Puthis, edited by Mr. 

H. C. Goswami, M.A. 

12. Purva-Banga Gitika, Vol. Ill, Part II, edited with In¬ 

troduction and Notes by Bai Dineschandra Sen, 
Bahadur, B.A., D.Litt, 

18. Lectures on Arabic Historians, by Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, 
D.Lit., F.B.A. 

14. Vedanta Paribhash.a (Second Edition), by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Anantakrishna Sastri. 

16. Adwaita-Brahma-Siddhi, Part II, edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Guruoharan Tarka-Darshantirtha and Pandit 
'Panchanan Tarkabagis. 

■>' ffi 

/'■» < , ir 

.16. Bre^ant-Day Banking in India, by Mr. B. Ram Chandra 
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17. Bharatiya Madhya-juga Sadhan&r BhSra, by Bandit 

Kshitimohan Son, M.A. 

18. Calcutta Mathematical Society Commemoration Volume. 

19. Collected Gotnin’trical Papers, Part II, by Prof. Syama- 

das Mookerjeo, M.A., Ph.D. 

20. Contributions to the- History oi Iblamic Civilization, 

Vol. II, by Mr. S, Khuda Bukbsh, M.A. (Oxon.), 
B.O.L. 

21. Satya Pirer Katho, by Mr. Nagendra Nath Qupta. 

22. Vedanta—^Itff place as a System of Metaphysics, by Dr. 

N. K. Butt, M..A., Ph.D. 

23 Stmkhya C’onceplion ol Personality, by Mr. A. K. 
Majumdar, M A. 

24. Mimdari-iOngbsh Diction,\rj, l»v Munmdrabhusan Bhaduri 

25. University Question Puiiors for the yero jV29. 

26 Vaishnuv Padavalj, edited by Bai Bahadur D. C Sen, 
D.Ditt. and Kai Bahadur K. N. Mitra, M.A. 

27. Manoclda Assanipcuos Bengali (Grammar, edited by 

Prof. S K. C'huttorji, D.Dit (Bond.) and Mr. Priya- 
ranjan Sen, M.A. 

28. The Pilgrimage of Faith in the World of Modem 

Thought, by Prof. D. C Macintosh 

29. Public Administration in India, by Mr. A. K. Ghosh, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

30. Calcutta University Eegulations. 

31 Calcutta Universit-N Calendar for the year 19.90. 

32. Kindred Sayings on Buddhism, by Mrs. Ehys Davids, 
D.Iiitt. 

S3. Some Bengal Villages and Economic Survey, by Mr. 
Nirmal Chandra Bhattaeharyya, M.A., and L, A. Nate- 
son, M.A. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 

{Continuefrom previous ieeue.) 

I. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

8. OTHER INDIAN VERNACULARS 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, Yol. I, edited 
by Bijaychandra Mazumdar, B.L. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Yol. n. Royal 8vo. pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Yol. m. Royal 8vo. pp. 519. Rs. 11-4. 

Rs. 22-8 for the full set of 3 Yols. 

Asamiya Sahityar Ghaneki (Typical Selections from 
Assamese Literature), compiled by Mr. Hemchandra 
Goswami, B.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.A.S., of Assam Civil 
Service and Editor of “ Hema-Kosha.” 

Yol. I, Contains Selections from Cradle Songs, Pastoral 
Songs, Bihu Songs and Ballads of Assam, Matras 
and Aphorisms, Translations of the Puranas and 
the Ramayanas besides an Introduction in English 
dealing with the History of the Language and 
Literature. 

Yol. n, Contains Selections from the fourth and the fifth 
period. 

Part I, Vaishnam Period, pp. 429. Royal 8vo. 
‘ 1924. Rs. 6-0. 

^ “Part n, Vaishnava Period, pp. 421-830. Royal 8vo. 

* .. Rs.* .6-0. 

Part m, . Period' gf Expanskht, pp. 831-1162. .Royal 
8vo. Rs. 5-0. 

* lY, jPmod o/ J^ajpansion, pp. 1163-1499. Royal 

' * ' : jBym Rs. 6-0. 
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Yol. ni, Modem Period^Contains Selections from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic words with mean¬ 
ings will be appended to it. 

Part I. pp. 34?. Eoyal 8vo. Eb. 6-0. 

Part n. pp. 348-648. Eoyal 8vo. Es. 6-0. 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sitn 
Earn, B.A., Sahityaratna. . 

Book I—^Bardlo Poetry—Contains extracts from the Prithiraj 
Basau of Chand Baredi, the Bisaldev Basau of Nalha, the Bir- 
singh-Charit of Kesav Das, the Sivaraj Bhushana and the Siva 
Baoni of Bhushan, the Ghhatra Prakash of Gore Lai, the 
Baj Bilae of Man, the Jang Nama of Muralidhar, the Hamir Basau 
of Jodh Baj, the Sujan Charit of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Boyal 8vo. pp. 351. Bs 6-0. 

Book II—The Krishna Cult—In this book the compiler has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla* 
bhacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Das. Kiese writers have described loves of Krishna and Badha 
in a religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Boyal 8vo. 
pp. 383. Bs. 6-0. 

Book III—^Tulsi Das—Whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Mediaeval poetry 
* stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.’ His works in extracts have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 
the poet and an accoimt of his various works. Boyal 6vo. pp. 291. 
Bs. 6*0. 

Book IV—With a learned Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad.- Tile Saints—^The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Bamanand, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Guru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Govind Singh and Mira Bai. Boyal 8vo. pp. 890. Bs. 6*0. 

Book V—^Arts Poetioa—^This book deals with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various emotions and passioiw 
which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to which 
Hindu writers have added fanciful claskifications of women, 
technically called the Nayi^-bhed. Boyal 8vo. pp. 276. Bs. 8-0. 

Book VI, Part 1—Other Poets {with a bHef history of the 
Hindi Language)—^In this book extracts are given from the vtmit- 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, Bahim. 
Baskhan,*^ Mubarak, Usman, Senapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, and 
Sabal Singh Chauhan. Boyal Svo. pp. 824. ‘ Be..AO, 
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Book VI, Bart TI— Other Poets —Begins with a Btistory of* the 
Hindi Literature with an appendix containing notea on the 
Awadhi, the Braja Bhasha, the Bunjal^, the Maithili, the Mar* 
wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu Literatures and gives extracts 
from the writings of 19 well-known Hindi writer ending with 
the great Haris Chandra of Benares.Boyal 8vo. pp. 406. 
Bs. 6-0. Complete set (Books I-TI) Re. 30-0. 

Selections from Classical Gujarati Literature, Vol. I, by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Royal 8vo. pp. 464. Rs. 5-0. 

4, CLASSICAL TEXTS 

(Prescribed by the University for different Examinations,) 

* Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi 

Muhammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

^Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. 

^Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown 8vo. 
pp. 108. Rc. 1-0. 

* Do. II (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* I.A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Muhammad 

Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A. Persian Selections, compiled by Aga Muhammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 145. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A: Sanskrit Selections. D/Crown 16mo. pp. 210. 

Rs. 2-4. 

* B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Royal 8vo, pp. 144. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 

pp. 8S- Rs. 1-8. 

* 1^0. Il- Royal ,8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-8. 


* Ttti-Bodk. 
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* B.A. Pass Apabic Selections) compiled by Maulvi Md- 

Irfan, M.A. Koyal 8vo. pp. 76. Es. 1-8. 

* B.A. Honours Persian Course. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 314. 

Es. 2“8. 

*B.A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 157. Es. 1-12. 

* B.A. Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 245. 
Es. 2-0. 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 225. Es. 2-8. 

Gowhar-i-Murad) edited by Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. 
Eoyal 8vo. pp. 120. Es. 3-0. 

Diwan-i-Nasir4-Khusraw, edited by Aga Muliammad Kazim 
Shirazi. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 77, Es. 2-0. 

5. TIBETAN 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Eoyal 
8vo. pp. 137. Es. 6-12. 

6. ENGLISH TEXTS, &o. 

* Selections from the Bible, Part 1. Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 

Es. 2-8. 

* Do. Part n. Crown 8vo. pp. 186. Es. 1-2. 

* Do. Part III. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Es. 2-8. 

* Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors, edited by Eev, J. C. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Es. 1-4, 

Ben Jonson’s Yolpone or the Fox. Eoyal.8vo., Ec. 1-0. 

A Sylial^s of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen M.A., D.D. 

(Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged). Demy 8vo. 
pp. 300. Es. 3. [Es. 2 for Post-Graduate Students of 
the Calcutta University.] , 

On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Browning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Es. 7-8. 


* Text-Nook. 
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OthellOy the Moor of Venice. Edited by Bev. 3. G. Scrim- 
geour, M.A. Crown Bvo. pp. 281. Es. 2-0. 

* Lahiri*s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 206. Es. 1-8. 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8vo. pp. 360. 

Es. 1-12. 

* Selections from W. Irving. Crown 8vo. pp. 331. Es. 1-12. 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 

Es. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 388. 

Es. 3-0. 


YII. MATHEMATICS 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. I (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta University), by C. B. CulHs, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 442. English 
price 24s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II. Sup. Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. 673. English Price 42s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill, Part I, Eoyal 8vo. 
pp. XX+ 682. English price £3 3s. net. Indian price 
Es.46.' 

t Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 191. 
Es. 11-4. 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. E. Forsyth, F.E.S. 
Sup. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 800. Es. 11-4. ^ 

Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, Part I (Premchand 
Roychand Studentship Thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Es. 1-14. 

00 . Part II. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Es. 3-12. 

•Te*t-Bbpk. . , . . 

I Th#. riahii publication of this book is held oy, and eopm may bo had of, tho 

dan^itidgb Vaioorsii^ Press, Fetter Lane, London, E. 0. 4. 
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Theory of Higher Plane CnrYee, Vol, I, by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition {thoroughly re¬ 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Es. 6-8. 

Do. Vol. n. (Second Edition, thoroughly revised and en¬ 
larged.) Demy 8vo. pp. 408. Es. 4-8. 

'' This Volume deals with the application of the theory in 

studying properties of cubic and quartio curves. 

Parametric Go-efficient (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhppadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Es. 3-6. 

Vector Calculus (Griffith Memorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 91. 
Es. 3-0. 

Solutions of Differential Equations (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship Thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 54. Es. 3-12. 

Reciprocal Polars of Conic Sections (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship Thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Es. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Es. 2-0. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Elliptic Functions and 
Higher Transcendentals, by Prof. Ganesh Prasad, 
M.A., D.Sc., Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics, 
Calcutta University. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 119. Es. 3-12. 

YIII. SCIENCE 
1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 174. Es. 3-15. 

Do. (for Eegistered Graduates). Es. 2-4. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G. J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., P.E.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Es. 3-6. 

Do. (for Eegistered Graduates). Es. 1-8. 

The book puts some of the most important devdopments of 
el^stro-magnetio theory into a connected and convenient form- 
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* Optical Tbeopies, by D. N. Mailik, B.A., Sc.D. Demy 
8yo. pp. 191. Eb. 8-1. 

t The Principle of Relatifity, by M. N. Saha, D.Sc., and 
S. N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical Introduction by 
,P. C. Mahalanobis). Demy 8vo. pp. 248. Rs. 4-8. 

Molecular Difih*aotion of Light, by 0. V. Eaman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Rs. 3-0. 

Organic Theo-compounds, by Sir P. 0. Bay, Et.,' C.I.E., 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Rs. 1-8. 

. 2. BOTANY 

Indian Medicinal Plants, by Lieut.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, 
F.Ii.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D.-Basu, I.M.S. (Retd.). 
Nicely bound in 2 Vols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Rs. 275-0. 

Yanaspati, by Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.Sc., B.T* 
Demy 8vo. pp. 276. Rs. 3-12-0. 

8. MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum with a des- 
cripiion of a newly separated principle. (Goatees Me- 
mor^l Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Basu, 
M.B., F.C,S. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Rs. 3-12. 

Terminalia Arjuna (tJoate's Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Rs. 3-12. 

Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Rs. 3-12. * 

Studies in Hasmolysis (1st edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. (2nd edition). Rs. 4-8. 

* ^ publication of this boaic is held iy iho Cambridge (/nipgrsity 

frees.' 

: lAi: ii rfsM^O^ tbUMn Iadi§. 
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fiurgioal Instpnments of the Hindus^ Parts I and II (Griffith 
Memorial Prize, 1909), by Girindranath Mukho* 
padhyay, Visbagacharyya; B.A., M.D., P.A.S.B. Demy 
8vo. pp. 476 and 172, Rs. 9-0. 

Do. For Members of the Senate). Rs. 6-0. 

Histqry of Indian Medicine (Griffith Prize Essay for 191 /), 
by the same author. With a Forword by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Kt., O.S.I., . etc. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 403. Rs. 6-0. 

Do. Vol. II. Demy 8vo. pp. 433. Rs. 6-0. 

Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of the Journal of the 
Department of Letters). Royal 8vo. pp. 286. Rs. 9-0. 

i. ANTHROPOLOGY 

Lectures on Ethnography, by Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantha- 
krishna Iyer. Royal 8vo. pp. 302. Rs. 6-0. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 
V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri (translated from Italian by Haran- 
chandra Chakladar, M.A.). Royal 8vo. pp. 110. Rs. 1-8. 

Hos of Seraikella, Part I, by Anathnath Chattcijce, M B., 
B.S., and Tarakchandra Das, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 94. 
(Profusely illustrated). Rs. 2-0. 

The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India, by B, C. 
Mazumdar, B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 90. Rs. 1-8. 

IX. SIR ASUTOSH MQOKERJEB SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES 

Volumlei I, Arts and Letters. Rs. 11-4. 

Volume II, Science. Rs. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Rs. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part II, Rs. 11-4, 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part III. Rs. 11-4. 

Complete Set Rs. 86. 
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X. SEHIALS, PERIODIGALB, AND ANNALS 

Sniiwgity Extension Leotnc^ (1915-1916) (First Series). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 162. As. 12. 

GonTocation Addresses (compete set). Bs. 1@>0. 

Part I, 1868-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 

Part II, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

Part m, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222. 

Part IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360* 

Part V, 1916-1923. Demy 8vo. pp. 645. 

Bach Part. Bs. 6-0. 

Journal of the Department of Letters. Eighteen volumes 
have been published. 
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III—MATHEMATICS AND LITERATURE 

^ m 

Manipulation of Words, 

We shall examine more directly than we did in the first 
article the possible effect of a new outlook in mathematics on 
the teaching of the sciences. But it may not be too bold to 
essay first some consideration of relations it may have to studies 
less rigorous in attitude. These, however, would play but little 
part in classwork in mathematics. 

Even the student of literature is expected to show some 
familiarity with the spirit of mathematical devices, especially of 
mathematical notation. The extreme compression that has been 
found acceptable in the Concise Oxford Dictionary is evidence 
that ability to work with a heavily-laden notation is to be 
expected of educated men. With less warning too than i% 
usually given in mathematical books contractions like ^‘C.O.D.’* 
(for the dictionary) are presented. The fact too that the Society ‘ 
for Pure English refers to itself, also without warning, as the 
S.P.E.” indicates that the old ban on the use of contractions 
in English prose has been relax^. Perhaps the mathematician, 
who has had more experience of the use of ^mbols than an^ 
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sttould have some part, mm 11 
of taste which will determine the abbreviations siiiialife'&r' 
ordinary usage. Even be might regard askance the highly- 
respected geographer who, the other day, used *^h.p. '” t) 

denote “higgledy-pigglediness” ! The statistician.well, 

no; be would preserve his peace. 


The Infinitesimal. 

But students of literature are not confined in their mathe¬ 
matical walks to so unaspiring a path as mere nomenclature. 
In the short story “ Savannah-la-Mar” De Quinoey indulgdh in 
an eloquent reverie, the relevant part of which must here, for 
the mathematician’s sabe, be quoted in extenso ; however, it 
may be that for the literator his is what a critic calls one of 
De Quincey’s “tedious digressions.” What he expresses is one 
of the fundamental ideas of the integral calculus: 

“Put into a Roman clepsydra one hundred drops of water ; 
let" these run out as the sands in an hour glass, every drop 
measuring the one hundredth part of a second, so that each shall 
represent but the three-hundred and sixty-thousandth part of an 
hour. Now, count the drops as they race along ; and when 
the fiftieth of the hundred is passing, behold I forty-nine are 
not, because already they have perished, and fifty are not, 
because they are yet to come. You see therefore, how nar¬ 
row, how incalculably narrow, is the true and actual present. 
Of that time which we call the present, hardly a hundredth part 
but belongs either to a past which has fled, or to a future which 
is still on- the wing. It has perished, or it is not born. It 
was, or it is not. 

Infinitely , False. - 

“ Yei even this approximation to the truth is infinitely false, 
for again subdivide that solitary drop, which oiily was fdand to 
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represent the present, into a lower series of similar fractions, 
and the actual present which you arrest measures now but the 
thirty-sixth-millionth of an hour ; and so by infinite declensions 
the -true and the very present, in which only we Jive and enjoy 
will vanish into a mote of a mote, distinguishable only by 
a. heavenly vision. Therefore the present, which only man 
possesses, oflers less capacity for his footing than the slenderest 
film that ever spider twisted from her womb. Therefore also 
even this incalculable 'shadow from the narrowest pencil of 
moonlight is more transitory than geometry can measure, or 
thought of angel can overtake. The time which contracts 
into a mathematic point; and even that point perishes a thousand 
times before we can utterite biith. All is finite in the present ; 
and even that finite is infinite in its velocity of flight towards 
death.” 

Whether some acquaintance with the calculus would be an 
aid to the appreciation of this is doubtful. Rather would the 
contribution of literature to mathematics be the greater ; for 
such richness of phrasing would be reckoned ^'diflBcult” in an 
elementary mathematical text-book, and yet it would certainly 
be more effective than the text-book in helping students away 
from tlic static school-final viewpoint. Only if the substance 
of the argument of the passage were to be criticised, might 
mathematical refinement point out tliat in this way of De 
Quincey’s no progress in thought lies: but to explain this 
would be a good exercise for an advanced mathematical student; 
and so mathematics benefits again. 

Method Revealed. 

« 

Statistics most unexpectedly intrudes in the introduction to 
Weymouth’s The New Testament in Modern Speech.” There 
a device is given for elucidating the use of connecting links 
between sentences in the Greek language, as contrasted with 
that in English. This device is nothing more than the primary 
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operation in the study of statistics. It is easy to imagine more 
interesting applications of it than to conjunctions. It has been 
applied, and with the critical apparatus of advanced statistics 
too, to contrast the use of dactyls by Virgil and by Ovid; and 
so in many other ways it might doubtless be used in helping to 
evaluate the factors that contribute to the peculiar quality of an 
author. It is easy also, of course, to imagine an overenthusiastic 
employment of so mechanical a device ; it may be made but 
one more way to the contemplation of the mere bones of litera¬ 
ture, or of the lowlier aspects of how our geniuses work, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously. Had a student of literature, however, 
had the opportunity of gaining some experience of counting by 
this device in varied circumstances, he would fumble less in 
arranging how to use it, should the need arise, for his own 
problems. And even more important, his knowledge thus gained 
of some of the limitations and risks in the use of this tool 
would help him to preserve balance in the interpretation of 
results he may obtain. 


IV— Mathematics and History. 

Vivid Representation. 

On the more scientific side of language study, as constrast- 
ed with the aspects considered in the preceding article, acquain¬ 
tance with the liberty conferred by certain mathematical devices 
may be of considerable value. If the diagrams (in, say, the 
latest volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica) which are now 
used to represent the classification of vowels according to the 
manner of their formation are examined, one cannot avoid the 
impressiuDi that the diagrams are wooden to a degree that ill 
accords with the amazing flexibility in use, and even the variety 
of the vocal organs. This must not bo discussed further here, but 
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it may be remarked that the diagrams could with ease be genera¬ 
lised so as to be much more suggestive of what actually happens. 
They would then lend themselves to representing part of the 
activity, as well as the position, of the vocal organs. They might 
lead also to a notation more scientific than the scheme now 
accepted—which is only a modification of what has been 
handed down from the days when the nature of vowel sounds 
was much less clearly understood than now. This notation 
could be made more suggestive, and adapted to the comparison 
of sounds in^ different languages. (Tt may be of interest to 
note a not very successful attempt at graphical classification of 
vowels in Taylor’s Gujarati Grammar.) 

Medicine leads. 

Distinctions of an ever more subtle and complex kind, 
even if less amenable to measurement than movements of the 
tongue, may be made clearer by the use of axes, the fundamen¬ 
tal graphical device. Mr. Aldous Huxley gives a hint of this 
in an essay on Varieties of Intelligence, when he distinguishes 
horizontal and vertical differences in intelligences ! As an 
example, choose two scales at right angles, a horizontal scale of 
introversion and extra version, and a vertical scale for I. Q. 
(Intelligence quotients): points can then be plotted to give to 
show Mr. Huxley’s or our own estimates of historical or ficti¬ 
tious persons in respect of these two capacities. Thus informa¬ 
tion could be effectively and concisely displayed, or opinions 
compactly summarised, and the scales of value we habitually 
apply even to our geniuses be made more vivid, so vivid at times 
that the contrasts are amusing. 

This instrument, like the statistical one, is clearly 
dangerous in the hands of the simpleminded ; but there seems * 
little reason why its controlled use should be restricted to 
students of medicine. In Graphs and Statistics is given an 
instance of how phenomena maybe shown graphically from many 
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ppints of view. The character of human blood "toay be describ¬ 
ed by seven fundamental interrelated variables. When these 
seven variables are taken in pairs, and each pair related to 
each of the other five variables,* there result pne hundred and 
five graplis (actually dfawn in the original paper) corresponding 
as it were, to one hundred and five aspects, each of which it is 
Avorth while to study. So, in the even greater complexity of 
literature a. similarly flexible device for recording more or less 
partial results can usefully be made available. 


Elements of History. 

The plotting of graded characteristics described above is 
evidently a device of AAude' applicability, especially to history as 
already hinted. But more important in historical study would 
be the use of a device than which nothing could be simpler—a 
uniform scale to represent the uniform flow of time. Spengler, 
in The Decline of the West, speaks of the tendency of histori¬ 
cal study to dress up as a science, at the imminent risk of 
becoming a mere physics of public life. This which usually 
passes as history is after all only “ historical spade-work All 
that is asked in it is whether things are correct or erroneous. 
This is a necessary preliminary question, and in disposing of 
it, once and for all, if that may be, the orderliness and the 
conciseness made possible by the above device ought to be 
of considerable service to the student of history ; and likewise 
to the student .of “periods” of literature. 

The scale, sometimes called a line of time, is most con¬ 
veniently marked down the left hand edge of the page, and the 
events inserted at their appropriate places. Notwithstanding 
its simplicity, this expedient has not been adopted in text- 
K books as freely as Avould seem desirable. The reason probably 
is, on the one hand, that this arrangement is apt to be much 
more wasteful of space in printing than, say, a list of dates, 
and,’ on the other, that it is often very difficult to print a date 
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ctot effectively. However, the special vake of these historical 
charts lies in their being so simple to write, and so adaptable in 
respect of the time-scale, that the student can construct them 
for himself according to his particular need or interest. . From 
the point of view of the teacher the device should be specially 
welcome, as it affords evidence of intelligent work done by the 
student which is comparatively readily gauged. To the student 
too it need not be irksopie, for it provides an effective check on 
the accuracy and consistency of the sources whence he derives 
his facts and* suggests points of interest to wliich he- might 
otherwise he insensitive. 


Chronology. 

But the provision of a uniform time-scale, effective 
" though it be, is scarcely a worthy contribution by mathematics 
to such study. The device can be elaborated (or rather, simpli¬ 
fied, in that writing is thus reduced to a minimum) by drawing 
lines, other than the time-scale, with specific senses, e.g., to 
exhibit the duration of a war, or activity of any kind. Thus 
the facts occurring in a particular period can be exhibited in 
relation to one another in a simple way, in small compass, and 
with just as much detail as seems desirable. (An attempt may 
be made to reproduce one such scheme in connection with 
articles to appear in The Calcutta Review.) 

All this is but a clearing of the w^ay for exposition and 
interpretation of the facts, for “deep and pure historical re¬ 
search,” for history treated poetically. It may indeed be that 
in actual working out things may not be as simple as this 
reference suggests : but, to an outsider at any rate, there does 
appear to be need for making historical and literary study much 
less of a memory, and more of a critical and appreciative, exer*' 
cise than it is at present. A graphical form of representation 
may well be used to “sharpen the images” in time and to 
“work up the outlines of epoch and fact for the understanding 
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eye/’ to be filled in thereafter in a colourful way by^the 
student. 

As an example of a possible modification not usually 
advantageous may be mentioned an interesting suggestion.■*“ 
The relatively greater importance of the recent past in history 
may be shown by using either a logarithmic or a hyperbolic 
instead of a uniform time-scale : this would give a truer psycho¬ 
logical representation, and it would bring remote ages with 
ease into the picture. But the psychological importance of 
eras like the Kenaissance does not depend upon their position 
in time ; aud to attempt to introduce the psychological into the 
graph may be transferring the duty of live interpretation to the 
mechanical device. 

We shall next consider some uses of elementary graphs 
and statistics where they most fittingly apply—to Science, and 
in more detail to Agriculture/ 


John Maclean 


* Reprinted from "The Times of Mia," dated Ist July and 8th July, 1929. 
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THE INDIAN STATES AND MINTS AND COINAGE 

1. The Present Position. 

A number of the Indian States had their own mints 
and coined their own money in the past. A few States still 
retain their mints and currencies. Much pressure, however, it 
has been frankly admitte’d by the Butler Committee, has been 
brought to bear upon them in the course of the last half century 
to close their mints and accept the imperial currency—such 
States claim the right to re-open their mints. These and other 
States have also laid claim to a share of the profits of the cur¬ 
rency and also to an effective voice in settling its general policy. 

2. The Butler Committee's Views. 

The Butler Committee thinks that if the States were to 
have their separate currency, there would be danger of its mani¬ 
pulation and, as a consequence, of serious injury to trade. They, 
therefore, strongly hold that the multiplication of different cur¬ 
rencies would adversely affect the best interests of the States and 
the country as a whole. As regards the profits of the currency, 
the Committee was informed that they were not appreciable so 
far as metallic currency was concerned, while the profits on the 
paper currency, according to the Committee, are due to the 
credit of British India. Still, as regards the latter profits the 
Committee recommends that some allowance may be made on 
their account in any financial settlement that may be made with 
individual States or group of States. 

3. Separate Currencies, 

The question of allowing the States to reopen their 
mints is essentially a question of their prerogative. They know 

2 
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like the Butler Committee, that the profits of metallic currency 
are inappreciable, but what matters to them is not so much the 
extent of the profits as the recognition of their right. The 
Butler Committee itself testifies to the fact that there are few 
subjects on which the States feel more strongly than in regard 
to this one of mints and currency. Such feeling is not confined 
to the States alone—it is conspicuously noticeable in the West 
also. Thus the British Crown also attaches great importance 
to this royal prerogative, and currency figures prominently 
among the earlier cases of disallowance in the self-governing 
Dominions. It is a singular irony of fate that while the Colonies 
which could not point to any past right possess their own mints, 
the States with all their sovereign right should be compelled to 
part with them. The Butler Committee apprehends that as 
soon as the right of the States to re-open their mints is conceded, 
any number of mints will necessarily spring up in utter defiance 
of the counsel of wisdom. The prerogative to coin money has 
actually fallen into disuse in several States as a result of sheer 
stress of economic factors. They should justify confidence in 
the economic conditions working out their natural course in 
the generality of cases. Again, if a mint is actually started, it 
would not necessarily coin a currency different from that of 
British India. As the Butler Committee rightly observes, “the 
advantages of the imperial currency are so obvious,” There is 
thus no substantial ground for the apprehension that the mints 
of the States would result in a dangerous multiplicity of cur¬ 
rencies. On the other hand, the enlightened self-interest of 
the States is a sufficient guarantee that they will welcome any 
proposals of experts for an arrangement between them and 
British India, which duly safeguard their financial interests. 
Thus the only important question that would arise would be one 
of participation of the States in the profits of the British Indian 
system of mints and coinage. Again, it would surely not be 
beyond human ingenuity to avoid i^he multiplication of different 
e«rrencies» 
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Example of the Colonies, 

Canada recognises the royal prerogative, but is able to 
strike coins for use in Canada. Similarly the Newfoundland 
legislation of 1910 on the subject received the royal approval in 
due course. Until 1909 the Commonwealth of Australia obtain¬ 
ed what coins they desired from the Treasury on paying the face 
value, while the British'Government remained responsible for 
carriage, the renewal of worn-out coins and so forth, Australia 
receiving on the other hand the benefit of the profits on the 
coinages. In 1907 an arrangement was made by which the 
Commonwealth was to have a coinage system of its own, which 
should be special to Australia, and on which it should receive 
the profits, though the coinage is manufactured in London. 
There are at present subordinate mints at Melbourne since 1872, 
Sydney since 1855, Perth since 1898 and Ottawa since 1907. 
The cost of the mints is provided by the colonial Government 
concerned who receive the profits of the coinage. The gold coins 
struck at these mints are valid tender wherever British gold coin 
is valid tender. There is also local legislation in Canada regard¬ 
ing local coinages, the rates and values of dollars and cents and 
the acceptance of foreign coin such as the American 
coin. There is also a new silver coinage in the Commonwealth. 
The royal pleasure is always taken as to the inscriptions on coins 
and so forth. These arrangements point to the desirability of 
an investigation with a view to finding out a feasible solution for 
the demand of the Indian States in respect of a recognition of 
their prerogative without disturbing the economic fabric of the 
country. The question of preventing a mismanagement of cur¬ 
rency should not baffle-human ingenuity. 

6. A Share of the Profits, 

The question of practical importance is that of 
participation of the States in the profiits of the British 
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Indian currency system. According to the Butler Com¬ 
mittee, the profits on paper currency are due entirely to the 
credit of British India, while those of the metallic currency are 
inappreciable. It cannot, however, be denied that, whenever 
necessary, the States have freely given their co-operation in help¬ 
ing the credit of British India. It would be enough in this 
connection to cite the instance of the share borne by the States 
in the maintenance of this credit on the occasion of the declara¬ 
tion by the Government of India of a moratorium at a critical 
juncture during the Great War. An investigation would indeed 
throw further light on the question as to what part the States 
have had in the building up of the present homogeneity of the 
country, which had also materially promoted its credit. The 
entire currency policy has all along been framed and enforced by 
the British authorities, as if the whole map of India were red, 
and they did not spare even the machinery of pressure. The 
States had thus to suffer, no less than British India, from all the 
defects of the system, such as, (1) its great complexity, (2) its 
highly expensive character, (3) its liability to vanish on the rise 
of the price of silver above a certain level, (4) a cumbrous dupli¬ 
cation of reserves, (5) a dangerous division of responsibility for 
the control of credit and currency policy, (6) the failure of the 
system to secure automatic expansion and contraction of cur¬ 
rency, (7) the autocracy of the currency authority, and (8) the 
inelasticity of the system. It has been freely admitted in the 
Keport of theEoyal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
1926 that In consequence of these defects the system has not 


the confidence of the public,” and that “when allowance has 
been made for all misunderstanding and misapprehensions, the 
fact remains that a large measure of distrust in the present 
system is justified by its imperfections.” Thus the States have 
been subjected, in common with the rest of India, to the evils of 


these defects and they cannot, therefore, be fairly denied a share 
in such profits as the system with all its defects yields. The 
pconinitt^ suggests that an allowance on account o| 
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these profits may be made only in respect of the individual States 
or group of States with which any financial settlement may be 
made. But the application of the general currency policy to the 
States proceeded irrespective of any considerations of prospective 
financial settlement, and no state, however small, it would seem, 
should be excluded from its benefits, when such a concession is 
made. The actual basis on which the profits of the currency 
policy may be distributed will, of course, have to be settled with 
the help of the advice of the experts to be selected by the interests 
affected and m their mutual agreement. It will further have to 
be provided that the States should have an effective voice in the 
settlement of the general policy of the country regarding mints 
and currency. 


6, The Solution. 

If a happy solution of the problem is to be reached, it 
would seem to be necessary in the first instance to have a Com¬ 
mittee of experts to thoroughly go into the whole question of the 
mutual rights and interests of the parties concerned and also of 
the conditions of the problem with particular reference to the 
negds of the country as a whole and make proposals so as to 
bring al)out general agreement. These proposals would command 
respect and weight, and form an excellent basis for a negotiation 
of an arrangement between British India and the States. Such 
of the difference as might remain in the course of the negotiation 
could be settled by a Committee, recommended by the Butler 
Committee, consisting of a representative of the States and a 
representative of British India with an impartial Chairman 
of not lower standing than a High Court Judge. Only the 
decision of such a Committee, if it is to inspire due 
confidence, will have to be made binding on the parties instead 
of merely advisory as suggested by the Butler Committee. 


D. A. Kaik 
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THE BENGAL LAND-HOLDER—SUB-DIVlSlON, 
FRAGMENTATION AND SUB-INFEUDATION 

V 

We have already indicated the confusion which arises from 
sub'infeudation combined with the co-parcenary system of 
proprietorship and interlacing of interests. The great un¬ 
certainty which arises from this cause, may be realised from 
the following extract taken from the Bakharganj Settlement 
Report: *‘Inthe preparation of the record-of-rights, it was 
found that the system was too complicated for the people who 
lived under it. Those who owned land very often did not know 
what land it was they owned, and those who cultivated did not 
know the title or estate of their landlords. The settlement 
camps were indeed regarded somewhat as lost property ofiSces. 
Landlords came to find their lands, and tenants came to find 
their landlords. 

It may be hoped that the completion of Settlement opera¬ 
tions would bring this state of confusion to an end. But this 
brings out in a striking manner, how as a result of sub-infeu- 
dation, a great landlord class has grown up, who live on the 
land, but are yet removed from it. By a tragic irony of cir¬ 
cumstances, the connection with land of the greater number of 
those who have proprietary interest in it is not close enough to 
enable them to take an interest in its development or improve¬ 
ment. When almost every plot of land belongs to so many 
groups of people, whose interests in it are of various grades and 
of varying nature, and most of whom live away from it, it can 
hardly be expected that anybody should take an abiding interest 
in it. The landlord class in Bengal have been very often 


y Bakhargu] Settlomeni p, 4$, 
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blamed for living as parasites on the land, who live away from 
it and do nothing for its improvement. It, may be pointed out 
here that most improvements mean a certain amount of initial 
expenditure ; and as a rule the Bengal landlords are not a 
wealthy class. According to the Land-Eevenue Administra¬ 
tion Eeport of 1927-28, the gross-rental in that year was 
Bs. 15,19,27,364 and the land-revenue demand for the same area 
was Es. 2,93,20,801. This excess of 12*26 crores of rupees were 
divided among the following classes and‘number of land- 
owners :— 

Land-Eevenue-paying estates 
Land-Eevenue-free estates 
Eent-free lands 
Tenures 

Total 


Es. 

1,06,226 

30,703 

28,307 

47,83,565 

49,48,801 


If every separate interest in land was held by one person, 
it would mean about Es. 25 per head. Of course there are 
abwabs and various kinds of landlord’s fees. On the other 
hand it must be remembered that most of these estates and 
tenures are held by co-sharer landlords. It may be conceded 
that averages are misleading when too literally interpreted, and 
that there is a numerous body of men who have the means and 
opportunity to improve the land to which they owe their pros¬ 
perity. But it remains that the great majority of the middle- 
class population of Bengal who are connected with land are in 
a sad plight, and have perforce to live away from it, in order to 
supplement the very meagre income from this source. 

Unfortunately, the tenancy laws make the situation worse. 
The results of any improvement can be directly enjoyed only 
by the raiyats and their immediate landlords. The interme¬ 
diary interests are mostly permanent annuitants at fixed rates 
and would not directly participate in the benefits of any in¬ 
creased production from land. Neither can they interfere in 
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the management of land or claim any legal right to malm ai^y 
improvement in it. Land improvement means knowledge, 
money, initiative, and the capacity to organise Those who are 
in actual possession of the land, and their immediate landlords 
can, in most cases, hardly claim to have any of these. Those 
who are comparatively better placed, have neither the incentive 
of self-interest nor the legal right to make any improvements, 
even if they wanted to;^ and as we have seen the complicated 
nature of title in land is anything but an encouragement to the 
investment of money in land. 

During the last half-century many laws have been enacted 
to improve the lot of the raiyats ; and many noble attempts 
have been directed to the same end. But agricultural operations 
are still carried on by methods which were used centuries ago; 
the cultivator still plods his way through poverty, ignorance and 
disease with little hope and less enjoyment in life. Is it sur¬ 
prising when we see that all the possibilities of improvement 
are blocked by the system under which agriculture is worked? 
The present condition is but the inevitable result of the circum¬ 
stances under which we have been working. If agriculture is 
to be improved, these must be tackled at the root. 

VI 

Various measures have been suggested and examined from 
time to time to meet the difficulties enumerated above. Among 
these the scheme of consolidating fragmented holdings as 
worked out in the Punjab has rightly attracted wide attention. 
But'in Bengal, it seems to have been tacitly taken for granted 
that the difficulties in the way of working out any scheme of 
consolidation are insuperable. A critical examination of this 
assumption may not be useless. 

There are certain difficulties partly psychological, which 
aare; inherent in the present-day rural life of Bengal and which 

. ?. 0. Ifltter More the Tex^Uoa Ba^oir^p Oomniitte^- 








must be faced by any body of people who work for rural uplift* 
Tliese are due to the age-long conservatism of the peasant 
classes, the inevitable suspicion of any interference with their 
possession and ownership of land-rights, and sometimes the 
strained relations between the cultivators and their landlords 
and among the cultivators themselves. These difBcuIties cannot 
be ignored, but they never can be an excuse for inactivity, but 
can certainly be overcome by sustained and systematic organised 
effort. 

But there are other difficulties which are to a certain extent 
peculiar to Bengal, and which present more serious obstacles to 
progress. The most important arises from the complex nature 


of the land-system in Bengal, specially sub-infeudation and co¬ 
partnership. It has been said, that, ** where there are more 
.than a dozen middlemen between the zamindar and the actual 
cult ivator, it will require the consent of at least 24 persons to 
consolidate two small pieces of land.” * It has also been said 
that consolidation of holdings will mean fragmentation of 
tenures, and this will be resented by the tenure-holders.^ The 
difficulty presented by this factor is certainly great, but it must 
not be exaggerated. The assumption that for any exchange of 
plots the consent of all those who have an interest in the hold¬ 
ings is necessary is not correct. 

It is evident that where the raiyats concerned hold land 
from the same landlord, whose consent is available, consolida¬ 
tion can be proceeded with without the consent of the superior 
interests though the immediate landlord may be but the last link 
in a long chain of intermediary interests. Bor the raiyats’ 
immediate landlord is responsible for all the plots concerned and 
so long as he does not change the extent and character of 
his tenure, the superior landlords have no right to interfere with 
the internal management and disposal of his land. To take a 


^ Oboudhori, The History end Boooomies of the Lend System io Bengsl, p. 142. 

* SCemorandam by Messrs. Finlow and McLean bef<H« the Royal Commission. See 
also the Evidence of Mr. Bnmws before the Oommisidon. 
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more oomplicated instance^ suppose B and G are both tenure* 
holders under A. For any scheme of consolidation affecting the 
raiyats holding under B and C, the consent of A as well as B and 
C will be necessary, in so far as it affects the tenures of B and 
C. But when this is available, the consent of any other superior 
landlord will not be required, though A himself may be only a 
tenure-holder, and there may be many middlemen intervening 
between him and the ultimate proprietor, all having an inter¬ 
mediary interest in the same land. It is clear that consolidation 
of holdings within the same tenure does not affect its extent or 
character. Where more than one tenure are affected, though it 
may change their relative physical positions, consolidation of 
^holdings does not, in any sense, meali fragmentation of tenures. 
On the other hand, in so far as they will have compact holdings 
under them, the process will to a certain extent make the tenures 
more compact. In fact the tenure-holders have nothing to lose. 

How far it is feasible to work out any scheme of consolida¬ 
tion under these restricted and comparatively favourable condi¬ 
tions may be indicated by the following figures taken from the 
Settlement Keports of the various districts, showing to what 
extent raiyats hold directly from the proprietor without the 
intervention of any middlemen. Excluding the area retained in 
their immediate possession the proprietors of Dacca District have 
leased out 64 per cent, of the total area of their estates to raiyats 
direct. In Bakharganj, 14 per cent, of the land of private states 
are so held by the raiyats from the proprietors. But in some 
estates the land so held is a considerable proportion of the whole. 
It is 88 per cent, in Alinagar, 67 per cent, in Shaistabad, 66 
per cent, in Bamnagar, 38 per cent, in Idilpur, and about 30 per 
cent, in Habibpur and Haveli. In Earidpur the proprietors of 
private estates in the district have leased out 35 per cent, of their 
lands to the raiyats direct. These instances are taken from 
Eitetem Bengal Districts where sub-infeudation has proceeded 
furtbr than in the other parts. It is likely that if the unit of 
be cerefully selected, quite a large number of estates 
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and villages will be found where consolidation may be feasible 
inspite of the general complicated nature of the land system. 
Moreover consolidation may be tried under specially favourable 
conditions in the estates under the direct management of the 
Government, including those belonging to private proprietors but 
managed by Government as well as those owned by Government 
as proprietor. In 1927-28, there were 2,751 such estates cover¬ 
ing 4,707 square miles with a revenue demand of Ks. 55,81,117. 
That even the difficulty of co-sharer landlords is not insuperable 
provided a w^l-directed attempt is made, is shown by the experi¬ 
ence in Birbhum where a large area has been consolidated by 
private effort. 

Consolidation works, according to the Punjab scheme, by 
the substitution of a compact block in place of scattered plots ; 
and this is brought about by exchange of land belonging to 
different land-holders, so that contiguous plots may be put in 
the same holding. This is done with due regard to the extent 
and value of the original holdings, and differences may be adjust¬ 
ed by cash-payments. But here we are confronted with a 
tremendous difficulty in Bengal, in so far as in any transfer 
by exchange each party has to pay a landlord’s fee of 6 per 
cent, of the value of the land transferred or IJ times its annual 
rent. . The landlord’s fee in case of any other transfer 
is 20 per cent, of the value of the property or 6 times the 
annual rent. During the discussion in Council of the 
Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill (1928) which legalised and 
fixed the landlord’s fee on transfer, the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill, Sir P. C. Mitter, said that the landlord’s fee 
was fixed at lower rates in case of transfer by exchange in order 
to encourage such transfers for the improvement of agricultural 
conditions. It is possible, this may have the desired effect in 
individual cases where people may agree to exchanges on personal 
aiid other grounds. But there can be no doubt that this provision 
[Sec. 26 D (c) of the Bengal Tenancy Act] present an almost 
insuperable obstacle in the way of any scheme of consolidation 
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by €»xchaiig€. Beople may be educated to see the value pf 
couBolidation; but to expect the raiyat to suffer au immediate 
tangible pecuniary loss in order to secure the prospective benefits 
of the promised improvements in agricultural conditions is 
neither reasonable nor calculated to inspire them with confidence. 
Nor can they very well afford it, in their present circumstances. 
It is essential, therefore, that in areas where consolidation of 
. holdings are attempted, the landlord’s fee on transfer by 
exchange should be, at least temporarily, abolished. This may 
raise practical difficulties by alienating the sympathy of the land¬ 
lords ; but in the larger interests of agriculture and of the land¬ 
lords themselves, their objection should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of a very useful agricultural reform. And as the 
landlords will not be directly injured, but only suffer from the 
loss of prospective income which might not materialise at all, 
it is probable that by tactful handling by the officers concerned 
their consent and co-operation may be secured. 

Consolidation is not a new or untried experiment. It has 
been tried in the Punjab with conspicuous success. Up to 1928, 
133,000 blocks have been consolidated and their number reduced 
to 25,300. The average area of each block has increased from 
0‘7 to 3*8 acres. The cost per acre varies from Es. 1-6 to 
Ks. 2-11 and is likely to decrease as the staff becomes more 
expert and the people more willing.^ 

Of course measures to meefrthe special difficulties in Bengal 
will have to be carefully thought out and much spade work will 
have to be done. Stekdy, systematic and persistent propaganda 
will be necessary to make the people appreciate the benefits 
of having compact holdings, and give consolidation a chance. 
Unending patience and tact will be necessary to overcome 
unreasonableness, obstinacy and suspicion. Special legisla¬ 
tion may be necessary to meet the case of tenants who 
have different rights in their land; in cases where minors 

; ' I * of Bojftl CktfDmiBtioQ oa AgrKuUar«, p. 139, 
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and widows are concerned, and where lands are under mortgage. 
Perhaps, there may be some initial failures and disappoint¬ 
ments. But once the experiment is worked out successfully in 
some places the movement will grow on its own momentum. 
The problem is important and urgent, and as the Eoyal Com¬ 
mission has said, “difficulties should not be allowed to become 
an excuse for inactivity.’ ’ 

In order that valuable work done by months of painstaking 
labour with the consent and co-operation of the greater 
number of the people concerned may not be ruined by the 
obstinacy of • a recalcitrant minority, it is inevitable that 
legislative compulsion will have to be introduced in the 
end. But where matters so fundamental as rights in land 
are concerned, it is essential that compulsion should not 
be introduced until public opinion is more ripe for it and 
except as a last resort. It is essential that any scheme of 
agrarian reform should not only be just and beneficial, but be 
understood and appreciated by the people as such. We should 
suggest that a scheme on the lines adopted in the Punjab should 
be introduced and worked out with purely administrative 
measures. This may be done either by officers of the co¬ 
operative department as in the Punjab ; or a special revenue 
officer with settlement experience may be deputed with a small 
staff working either under the Registrar of co-operative socie¬ 
ties or the Director of Agrioultjire. This will at least serve as 
an opportunity of ascertaining the real difficulties, and educat¬ 
ing public opinion, and pave the way for legislative measures 
in the light of the experience gained by such methods. 

Government may also encourage consolidation by various 
concessions. We have already seen that it is essential to 
abolish the landlords’ fees on transfer by exchange in case 
of those who join any scheme of consolidation. The stamp 
and registration duties and the process fee for service of notice 
on the landlord may also suitably be remitted in these cases. 
Government should also bear^ at the initial stages, part of the 
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working expenses, such as of surveying and re-planning and 
the remapping of the area, and the setting up of boundary 
marks. People may also be induced to join by making provi¬ 
sions to consider their cases specially in cases of financial 
assistance such as under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 

It is evident that in any scheme of consolidation in Bengal, 
the unit should be tenants who in most cases have permanent 
hereditary rights in their land. The work therefore will proceed 
on the basis of ownership. But it is also evident that this 
will to a great extent remove fragmentation of cultivating units, 
as most of these people are cultivating tenants. This is also 
supported by the experience of the Punjab experiment. Of 
course as mere consolidation will not remove the cases of frag¬ 
mentation, these holdings may again be sub-divided and scattered 
after a few years. But it is permissible to hope, that once people 
enjoy and appreciate the benefits of consolidation they will not 
allow their holdings to be fragmented in the future. 

This brings us to the other part of the question. It is 
neceesary to consolidate fragmented holding; but it is equally 
important that the tendency for holdings to be sub-divided and 
scattered should be checked. Mere consolidation does not affect 
the root of the evil and would not eradicate it permanently. 

In so far as fragmentation is due to the customary method 
of dividing family property, the best remedy seems to be the 
educative effect which actual working of any scheme of con¬ 
solidation will have on the people. But prevention of sub¬ 
division presents a more serious problem. Both sub-division 
and fragmentation are to a certain extent due to transfer of 
parts of holdings in various ways. Any restriction on the 
alienation of land, would therefore, check both these evils to a 
certain extent. But any such restriction would impair the 
credit of the agriculturist, and prevent the free-play of economic 
forces which tend to bring land in the most capable hands. 
.Jiloiepver, if any restriction be put on the partition of holdings, 

^ cultivator, in caaa^of necessity, would be obhged to sell or 
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mortgage the whole holding even though a part would suffice- 
to raise the money. These restrictions are sure to be defeated 
by practical sales effected under the guise of sub-letting and 
mortgage. Moreover, it is a serious interference with a very 
important and cherished right of the tenant, which has been 
formally recognised and given explicit legal sanction in Bengal 
only last year. These considerations, therefore, rule this 
measure out of practical politics in Bengal. 

The other suggestion which has found wide currency, is 
the creation of impartible economic holdings, and of putting 
a legal limit below which no holding can be sub-divided. One 
effect of this will be the creation of a large body of landless 
proletariate, all of whom may not be absorbed in agriculture 
under the altered circumstances; and they will find few altemat- 
, ive employments in industry. Such a result evidently is fraught 
with grave social and economic consequences. But apart from 
this and other economic and administrative considerations which 
this measure gives rise to it interferes with the existing laws 
of succession, a result which can only be contemplated on wider 
and more fundamental grounds. Such a measure, therefore, 
cannot be enacted on agrarian considerations only. 

A way has been sought to avoid this difficulty by suggest¬ 
ing that the heirs should inherit according to the present laws, 
but the entire holdings should be put to auction, only the 
reversioners and the co-sharers being entitled to bid ; in other- 
words, that One of the co-sharers should buy up the others. 
But it is evident that such a sale would be subject to very 
abnormal influences. Ordinarily, the property would not realise 
its full value in such a narrowly limited market, and the co¬ 
sharers whd will have to be compensated will not get their 
proper share. On the other hand, where there is excessive 
attachment to the family property, as is not infrequent, 
the co-sharers may be tempted to make bids out of all proportion 
to the true value of the property. In any case the successful 
bidder would have to start with a heavy initial debt which in 
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iiiost cases he will not be able to bear, For the others, in the 
absence of alternative employment, the provision may be anything 
but a blessing. 

A proper remedy seems to lie in co-operative farming by the 
co-sharers. Holdings should not be divided; they should be 
cultivated jointly. But the division of interest should be retained 
by the division of the produce according to the respective shares 
of the co-owners. It is hardly possible to enforce joint farming 
by law when the division in ownership is recognised; and the 
idea can only be worked out on a voluntary basis. It should be 
remembered that holdiiigs in Bengal are mostly too small for 
progressive fanning. Consolidation and prevention of further 
fragmentation will be a vast improvement on the present position; 
but the holdings sliould still be too small for the economic 
application of labour, capital, and skilled direction. Co-operative 
farming opens vast possibilities in this direction. It need not 
be confined to eo-owners; it may comprise neighbouring cultiva¬ 
tors, whose lands may he treated as a homogeneous whole for 
purposes of cultivation. The co-operative department has until 
recently confined its attention to credit societies; purchase and 
sale and irrigation societies are now being formed in certain 
places. There is no reason why the dcpartwient should not 
examine the possibilities of co-operative production in 
agriculture. Work on these lines is sure to meet a distinct need of 
the province. Bengal, being a land of small farmers, is the more 
suited for co-operative farming, because the small cultivator is 
Ihe more sensible of small economies. Another advantage is 
that the methods and forms of farming are more or less similar 
and theri‘fore suitable for co-operative experiment. We have 
seen that one of the essentials of advanced farming Is adequate 
land where improved methods and appliances can be profitably 
utilised.* This can only be done by inducing neighbouring 


* to view of the inadequacy of the average holding to enable the economic workin«? of 
«4v«ooed toeihode, the follqwiag extracta taken from the evidence of Mr. 0. S. Hender- 
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cultivators to pool their resources together, land, and otherwise. 
It is the declared policy of the Government to encourage and 
promote the formation of agricultural associations ^ which may 
conduct various agricultural operations on a co-operative basis. 
Efforts in these directions may profitably be co-related with 
schemes of co-operative farming. Both the co-operative and 
the agricultural departments will perhaps find it useful to explore 
the possibilities of forming co-operative organisations of 
neighbouring cultivators for joint production as suggested in 
these pages. - 

One thing is certain. Private initiative or the working of 
natural forces cannot be trusted to remedy the evils of rural 
Bengal. As it happens, the Province does not seem to be very 
happy in voluntary efforts in matters agricultural. Hardly any 
, .effort has been made in large-scale farming on modern lines 
even where there is ample scope for it, such as in lands in the 
private possession of zaminders or tenure-holders. Besides there 
are many reasons why the intervention of the state is essential. 
No private organisation would create the same confidence in the 
agriculturist, in matters where confidence is so vital, as the * 
Government departments would. Neither has any private 
organisation the same resources or the expert staff to carry on the 
work. As we have seen, at any rate, at the initial stages, state 

8<m, Imperial AgricuUnrist, Fuse (Beport of the Boyal Commission, Vol. 1, Part II), 
may be of interest 

Mr. Calvert. A. 1298. The major part of tbia country is cnltivated in smaU holdings 
uy to about 12 to 16 acres. Do you think the methods you are working out now are suitable’ 
for small cultivator?—No. 

A. 1294. As far as I have seen, practically no attempt is being made to work out 
the type of cultivation suitable for these small holdings ?—That, I presume, is being done 
by the Provinces. 

A. 1295. We have not yet found any Provirce where it is done. This machinery 
which yon sbowed'us is not suitable for the 8 acre man?'—No. 

A. 1296. There is nothing being done here to try and improve agriculture as it is 
understood by 90 per cent, of the agriculturists?—We are working on specialised problems. 
But although, as you say, the larger proportion of Indians cultivate it in very small 
fragments, still there is a very large amount which is cultivated in big estates. 

^ Besolntion of Bev. Dept. No. 681 T. B., dated Darjeeling, the 7tb June,’1919. 
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help and encouragement is a necessity. Moreover, many of the 
agrarian reforms would affect legal rights and valuable interests, 
and legislative enactments will be necessary. The experience 
of European countries also teach us that in experiments like 
consolidation of holdings, though voluntary efforts played an 
important part, very little could be achieved, until the State 
actively intervened. 

The danger of leaving matters to adjust themselves is not 
imaginary, specially in India. Not unoften, it is believed, 

** .that for a general increase in the size of holdings, we 

.must look to the working of economic forces—such as the growth 
of urban industries, which, by reducing the pressure on the 
soil, would facilitate the transition;—rather than to legislative 
action.” ' In connection with the often repeated suggestion that 
the redundant labour on the land may be absorbed in industries, 
it is not always remembered that in Bengal the percentage of 
industrial (including mines) to district population is only 7*8. 
As the Fiscal Commission remarked, “ even if the development 
of industries in the near future is very rapid, the population 
withdrawn from the land will be but a small proportion ’ ’ 
(Report, p. 27). These considerations represent a strong case 
for a bold and active policy of agrarian reform on the part of 
the state. 

(Concluded,) 

J. C. Ghosh 


* Beaolotion No. 2308/lA—209—1924 Bev. Dept., dated Allahabad, the 27th Hay, 
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SHORT ESSAYS ON CHAUCER 

Chaucer’s Social Position as shown from the 
Facts of His Life 

Kittredge says, “It is vastly fortunate that Chaucer was born 
high enough in the social scale not to need holy orders as a means 
of escape from cramping circumstances. Otherwise, a great 
poet would have been spoiled to make an indifferent parson.” 
He, no doubt, still would have been a poet, but not the same 
Chaucer. If he had been born an aristocrat he would not have 
.understood other classes of people—and the world would have 
been the loser. The Troilus we might have had, yes, but not 
the Canterbury Tales. It is, therefore, fortunate that he took 
an active part in business life, for that gave him the opportunity 
to study various types of people, which one finds in the Canter¬ 
bury Tales. 

Chaucer’s family came from the burgher class, which had 
some kind of court influence, since he became page to the Count¬ 
ess of Ulster, and was later connected with the royal household. 
It is known that he went abroad seven times on diplomatic busi¬ 
ness to France, Italy, and Flanders. These trips were concerned 
with war questions, commerce, and the king’s marriage. It is 
evident that Chaucer had a broad and intimate acquaintance with 
the life of his time. It is evident also that he saw many of the 
most remarkable European cities of his day, and that he grappled 
with the astute old counsellors who surrounded Charles the Wise 
and again with the English adventurer whose prowess was a 
household word throughout Italy. 

It is rather interesting to note that Chaucer, on St George’s 
day, 1374, received the grant of a pitcher of wine daily for life, 
“ to be received in the port of London from the hands of the 
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King's butler.'* 8t George's was a daj of solemn feasting in 
the Bound Tower of Windsor. One must remember also that 
Chaucer was made Comptroller of the Customs and Subsidies. 
Then be received a life pension from John of Gaunt as well as 
from the King. In 1386 he was elected to sit in Parliament as 
Knight of the Shire for the county of Kent. . Chaucer, who 
lived in one of the most brilliant epochs of English history, was 
in turn a courtier, a soldier, a business man, an ambassador, 
Justice of the Peace, a Member of Parliament, Thames Con¬ 
servator, a Clerk of the Works, and even a lover. 


A Review of the PActs of Chaucer’s Life which show 
THAT he was a Man OF AfFAIRS AS WELL AS A 
Man of Letters 

The name Chaucer was originally significant of an occupa¬ 
tion. The Old French Chaucer * signified a hosier instead of a 
shoemaker, although it was sometimes used in the latter sense. 
The modern French chausse represents a Low Latin calcia, a 
kind of hose. It is likely that the Chaucer family came original¬ 
ly from East Anglia. Henry le Chaucer is mentioned as a citi¬ 
zen of Norfolk in 1275; and likewise Walter le Chaucer in 1292.® 
In several early cases the name occurs in connection with Corde- 
wanerstrete, or with the small Ward of the City of London which 
bore the same name. Baldwin le Chaucer lived in Gordeioancr- 
strete in 1307; Elyas le Chaucer lived in the same place in 1318- 
1319; Nicholas Chaucer also lived in the same place in 1353; and 
Henry Chaucer, a man-at-arms, provided for the king’s service 
by Cordewanerstrete Ward. Chaucer’s father and his grand¬ 
mother lived, at one time, on this same street. 

* See Oodefroy’e Old Punch Dictionary, 

* The Athenoittfn, Not. 26,1876, p. 688. 
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The earliest relative with whoitt one is able to connect the 
poet, with any degree of certainty, is Robert, bis grandfather. 
He, with his wife, Mary, in 1307, sold ten acres of land in 
Edmonton to Ralph le Clerk for lOOs.^ Robert le Chaucer, on 
August 2, 1310, was appointed a collector of the new customs 
upon wines granted by the merchants of Aquitaine. Robert 
Chaucer was married about 1307 to a widow whose name was 
Maria or Mary Heyroun i and the only child of whom there has 
been any mention made was his son and heir, John, who was the 
father of the poet. Maria, however, had a son still living whose 
name was Thomas Heyroun. He died in 1349. John Chaucer 
was born in 1312 and his fathcir, Robert, died before 1316. In 
1323 his widow married her third husband, Richard le Chaucer, 
who was probably a cousin of her second husband. Richard le 
Xhaucer was “one of the vintners sworn at St. Martin’s Vintry, 
in 1320, to make proper scrutiny of wines.” Thus, one can 
see that he was likely brought into business relations with Robert 
whose widow he married in 1323. Richard Chaucer was a wealthy 
man (according to Riley’s Memorials). There is not a great deal 
to be found about Chaucer’s father, John. He was born about 
1329 or later. His wife’s name was Agnes. On June 12, 1338, 
John Chaucer obtained letters of protection on his expedition to 
Flanders for the king. In February and November, 1348, John 
is referred to as being deputy to the king’s butler in the port of 
Southampton. In 1349 he was executor to the will of his half- 
brother, Thomas Heyroun. His name, with his wife’s, appears 
in a conveyance of property, dated January 16, 1366. He passed 
on shortly afterwards at about the age of fifty-four. His widows 
married again in a few months, for she is described in a deed 
dated May 6, 1367, as being the wife of Bartholomew atte 
Chapel, citizen and vintner of London. The date of her death 
is unknown. 


The dtheHaeum, Kovi 19,1892, p. 
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The exmt date of Geoffrey Chaucer’s birth is not kho^. It 
has been a subjeet of dispute for some years. The year 1340, 
however, seems to be the most likely date. On several occasions 
an attendant on the Countess is designated as Philippa Pan, 
which is supposed to be the contracted form of Panetaria, or 
mistress of the pantry. Dr. E. A. Bond says that specula¬ 
tions, suggest themselves that the Countess’s attendant Philippa 
may have been Chaucer’s future wife. The Countess died in 
1363..-and nothing would be more likely than that the principal 
lady of her household should have found shelter after her death 
in the family of her husband’s mother,” Queen Philippa. 
Chaucer, no doubt, at Hatfield, gained some knowledge of the 
Northern dialect, which he used in the Beves Tale. The non- 
Chaucerian Fragment B of the Romaunt of the Rose shows some 
traces of a Northern dialect, but Fragment A, which is Chaucer’s, 
shows no trace of that dialect. 

Chaucer was probably a page in the household of the Count¬ 
ess of Ulster (if he was born ini 1340). If he had been bom 
before 1340, he would have been too old to be a page in 1357. 
It is known, however, that he was attached to the service of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and of the Countess of Ulster, as 
early as the beginning of 1357. It is said that Chaucer accom¬ 
panied the Countess when she attended the funeral of Queen 
Isabella (the mother of King Edward), which took place at 
the Church of the Minors, in Newgate Street on November 
27, 1358. 

In November 1359, Chaucer joined the expedition of Edward 
III to France. During this time, he fell into the hands of the 
French. Nothing is known of the method of his capture, al¬ 
though it was during the siege of a little town which was 
probably Bethel. The journey to France was worth while if it 
did nothing more than fill the poet’s mind with the pictures of 
the knights in chain-mail protected by the artfully jointed plate- 
armour- With the armourers, the camp-followers, the drivers of 
the great four-hprse wagons that carried the supplies, Chaucer 
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b^me familiar. By this expedition he learned to know mkiiy 
types of the English people for his previous life had given him no 
opportunity to know them intimately. Chaucer’s knowledge and 
sympathies were thus broadened. His poems were written for 
a noble audience, but he enters into the life of all his characters 
and makes one feel the sympathy he has for them. After 
his release from captivity, he made his way back to London. 
Although his business life covered about forty years, his writings 
never seemed to interfere with it. While in England he did work 
of the most painstaking kind, for he was a clerk; and, when he 
was sent abroad, he gave his services in the most important 
matters to the king. Chaucer had for his companions men of 
high position. 

The first item in the accounts which names Chaucer con- 
.cerns the granting to him of a life pension, or an allowance of 
twenty marks a year. He is called in the grant dilectus valetus 
nosteTf or our trusty follower. His importance in the royal 
household can be seen from the amount of salary he received. 
He is supposed to have received an income of five thousand 
dollars a year, if one allows for the greater buying power of 
money in those days. That was not a poor salary at that time 
for a man of about twenty-seven years of age. Chaucer remain¬ 
ed, nearly all the time, officially attached to the king’s court. 
He was a valet in 1367 but became a '‘squire of less 
degree ” in 1368. Four years later he is entitled regie scutifer, 
or king's shield hearer. In 1369 there is a record of a payment 
of ten pounds made to Chaucer while he was in the war in 
France and in April, 1370, his pension was not drawn by him 
in person but by another. That was probably because Chaucer 
was abroad for a while upon a second military expedition. 
There is nothing known about his experiences with the English 
army, and it is doubtful whether he took any part in the 
campaign commanded by the Black Prince.” 

Between 1370 and 1380 he went abroad six or seven times 
on the king’s services. One time has been noted in 1370 ; 







iwo years later Chaucer went to Genoa sthd to Florence, and wi^/ 
absent nearly a year. On this journey it is possible that he stKw 
the Italian poet, Petrarch. In 1377 Chaucer made two other 
journies; he was sent to France to arrange a formal marriage 
between Eichard, heir to the English Crown, and Princess Isabel 
of France, then a little child ; and he was again sent to France 
in 1378, and a mission to tombardy was on his list. This indi¬ 
cates that Chaucer was trustworthy in matters of greatest im¬ 
portance, and that he was a man of affairs. 


The greater part of his life was spent in London and the 
duties performed by him while a resident there were at first in 
connection with the customs of the port of London. On June 
8,1374 he was appointed ‘‘ controller of the customs and subsidy 
of wools, skins and tanned hides ’ ’ in that port, and he was requir¬ 
ed to do the work in person and to keep the records in his own 
handwriting. In his poems, Chaucer reproaches himself for 
burying himself among his books as soon as his day’s work is 
done. 


“ Fop whan thy labor done all is, 

And hast y-made thy reckonings, 
Instead of rest and newe things. 

Thou goest home to thine house anoon, 
And, all BO dumb as any stoon, 

Thou sittest at another book 
Till fully dazed is thy look, 

And livest thus as an hermyte 
Although thine abstinence is lyte.” 


Throughout Chaucer’s works there are references to events and 
personages of the siege of Troy, and there are some notes of the 
exploits nf Alexander the Great, of Charlemagne, and of Arthur 
and his knights. In the middle ages, however, these subjects 
were popular. It is evident that Chaucer was well-read in the 
literature of his time, but, as well as he liked literature, he was 
foliar with, the science of his period. Besides his treatise on 
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tM Astrolabe, which he illustrated with drawings for the beneht 
of his little son, he also shows a knowledge of astronomy and 
astrology, introduces an alchemist into the Canterbury Talent 
and, here and there, in his poem, he shows by a shrewd remark 
that he was an interested listener to the theories of men of 
science. In one place, he speaks of the earth as “ This wide 
world which that men say is round;” and though he puts the 
words into the mouth of the Franklin, they are spoken not as 
questionable but as a matter of course ; and this was more than 
one hundred years before the days of Columbus I Like Shakes¬ 
peare, Chaucer viewed with interest everything that came be¬ 
fore him. 

At the time Edward and his son were fighting, Chaucer was 
bringing to England a treasure destined to be immortal. He 
brought from France and from Italy the seed of a great litera¬ 
ture. He read, appreciated, and learned to value the poems of 
the great Italian writers ; and from them, he taught himself to 
know good poetry, and to write good poetry in England. 
Chaucer was sympathetic, and had an understanding of all the 
men and women who, in their various ways, found their lives 
worth while. Although he loved books, he was no bookworm, 
and did not close his eyes to the world about him. If he praised 
virtue, he sympathized also with the less pious» In learning the 
skill of the Italians, he did not forget the kindliness of the 
French, and, to both, he added a quality that either was or has 
become distinctly English the quality of simplicity. Chaucer’s 
attitude toward the men of his time, in so far as it is revealed by 
his poems, is that of an observer rather than an imitator. There 
is never any bitterness or resentment in his writings. He 
never tried to moralize or to be a reformer, for he was too busy 
living. 

There is no doubt at all that Chaucer was well educated, for, 
in manhood, he shows a knowledge of all the learning of his 
time J Latin, French, the sciences, and literature—and „ this is 
in spite of his passing a busy life in court and in the city. 


5 
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Some Bvidbnoe job and against the j’OssBaiTy of 

Ohadoeb’s havinq met Pbtbabch dubino His Pibst 
J ouBNBY TO Italy, 1372-1373. 

Did Chaucer make the personal acquaintance on his first 
Italian journey (1372-1373), of Petrarch? Chaucer’s own 
words in the prologue of the Glerk of Oxford's Tale seem to 
testify to the personal meeting with Petrarch. 

“ * Fraunceys Petrak, the lauriate poete, 

Highte this clerk whus rethorike sweete 
Bnlumyned al Ytaille of poetrie,— 

As Lynyan dide of philosophie, 

Or lawo, or oother art particuler,— 

But deeth, that wol nat suSreus dwell en heer, 

But as it were a twynklyng of an eye, 

Hem bothe hath slsyn and alio shul we dye 
But forth to tellen of this worthy man 
That iaughte me this tale, as I bigan, 

I seye that first with heigh stile he enditoth, 

Er he the body of his tale writeth, 

A probomyo, in the which discryveth ho 
Femond, and of Saluces the contree; 

And speketh of Apennyn, the hilles hye 
That been the boundes of West Lumbardye, 

And of Mount Vesulus in special, 

Where as the Poo out of a welle smal 
Taketh his firsts spryngyng and his sours, 

That eatward ay encresseth in his cours 
To Emeleward, to Ferrare and Venyse,— 

The which a longe thyng were to devyse. 

And trewely. as to my juggement. 

Me thynketh it a thyng impertinent. 

Save that he wole oonvoyen his mateere; 

But this is his tale which that ye may heere.' ” 

A great many biographers have assumed that it is not only 
the fictitious Clerk but the real poet who confesses to have 
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leam^ the story of On$eUa directly from Petrarch. It ie true 
that the Clerk of Oxford is made to say that he learned from the 
worthy Franceys Petrak the tale at Padua; and one might think 
that Chaucer himself heard the story from the lips of Petrarch. 
M. Jusserand has pointed out that the English poet*sfame was 
already great enough in France to give him a ready passport to 
a man so greatly interested in every form of literature and with 
such close connections as^ Petrarch. The meeting of Chaucer 
and Petrarch has been doubted partly on the ground that where¬ 
as the C/erfe learned the tale from Petrarch ** at Padua,” the 
aged poet was, in fact, during Chaucer’s Italian journey at 

Arquh, a village sixteen miles off in the Buganeau hills. Again, 
it had been proved that the ravages of war had driven Petrarch 
down from his village into the fortified town of Padua, where 
he lived in security during a greater part of that year, so that 
this very indication of Padua, which does, in fact, show that he 
possessed such accurate and unexpected information of Petrarch’s 
whereabouts as might, of itself, have suggested a suspicion of 
personal intercourse.* 

It is possible that Chaucer and Boccaccio, who were near 
each other during 1372-1373, were yet fated to remain strangers 
to each other and this lends all the more force to the fact that 
Chaucer knew Petrarch to have spent the year at Padua, and 
not at his own home. Did Chaucer meet Petrarch prior to 
1372-1373? In 13G8 Lionel of Clarence was married for the 
second time to Violente Visconti of Milan. Petrarch was an 
honored guest at that wedding and Speght, writing in 1598, 
quotes a report that Chaucer was there, too, in attendance on his 
old master. This, however, was taken as disproved by the more 
recent assertion of Nicholas that Chaucer drew his pension in 
England “ with his own hand ” during all this time. Mr. 

* See tihe Ath$namm, Sept. 17tb to Nov. 36th, 1898 (t£r. 0. H. Bromey and Hr. St 
Olair Baddeley) and Sir. F. J. Mather’a two articles in Modern hanguag* Notes (Vol. XI, p 
SIO and VoL XU. p. 1). 
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Bix)niey’s researches, however, have reopened the possibility of 
the old tradition. He ascertained, by a fresh examination of 
the original Issue Bolls, that the pension was surely paid to 
Chaucer on May, 35, while the wedding party was on its way to 
Milan, but the words ** into his own hands ” are omitted from 
this particular entry. The omission may be merely accidental, 
but, at least, it destroys the alleged disproof, and permits one to 
take Speght’s assertion at its intrinsic worth. It may be that 
Chaucer's own silence on the subject has a sufficient cause, the 
reason which be himself put into the Knight*s mouth in protest 
against the Monk*s fondness for tragedies. 

For little heaviness 

Is right enough to many folk» I guess. 

I say for me it is a great disease, 

Whereas men have been in great wealth and ease, 

To hearken of their sudden fall, alas!'* 

It is possible to hope that Chaucer not only met Petrarch in 
1372-1373, but even earlier at the splendid wedding feast of 
Milan. 

In the Canterbury Tales the Host calls upon the Clerk of 
Oxenford : 

Ye ride as still and coy as doth a maid 
Were newly spoused, sitting at the board; 

This day he heard I of your tongue a word 
For Goddes sake, as be of better oheer! 

It no time for to study here.” 

The Clerk thus rudely shaken from his meditations tells the 
story of Patient Griselda, which he had “learned at Padua, of 
a worthy clerk—Petrark, the laureate poet.” 

Professor Lounsbury, after calling attention to the fact that 
the Canterbury Tales is a dramatic composition and that it is 
the Clerk of Oxenford and not Chaucer who says he learned the 
tale from Petrarch at Padua, sums up with the sentence : “ We 
can creditably and honestly try hard to think that the two poets 
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met; btit with the i«iowi«age that we at present possess, we hve 

no right to assert it.” ^ 

From Mr. F. J. Mather*8 careful investigation of the chro¬ 
nology of Chaucer’s Italian journey one lias still more light on 
the subject. For Petrarch’s translation of the Grisclda any date 
in the early months of 1373 is possible; any date earlier than 
April is improbable. The mission of which Chaucer was a 
member was sent primarily to attend to certain business in 
Genoa. If he left England on December first, 1372, he could 
not have reached Genoa much before February first, 1373.® 

When Chaucer reached Genoa he was separated from the 
rest of the members of the mission and was sent on special busi¬ 
ness to France. If he did not stop in Genoa, he may have been 
in Florence about February tenth. By March twenty-third, he 
was most likely back in Genoa. His possible stay in Florence 
was probably only a few weeks but diplomatic business usually 
takes longer than that. Then again, a journey from Florence to 
Padua was not very easily accomplished, for a long and tedious 
ride over mountains would have been necessary. If Chaucer did 
make this trip, he could not have been in Padua later than 
March fifteenth, a date too early for the possible composition of 
Petrarch’s later version. 

It might be well to consider Jusserand’s arguments. 

Louise A. Nelson 


> Stadiea tn Chaucer, Vol. I, p. 68, 

* Boot says that aa allowaace of two months for the jooroey to Genoa is probably 
excessive and that on his second Italian journey of 1378 Chancer was absent from England 
less than four months. The seeond journey, though, was made during the Summer when 
travelling was easier. 
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THE PLAINT OF YASODHARA 

My lord, why hast thou deemed it well 
That thou shouldst fare a wanderer 
From thine ancestral halls, afar, 

To be of Truth the discoverer. 

Was Yasodhara so unfair? 

Unpleasing to thine eyes divine ? 

Or was I ever cold to thee. 

Or failed to majie wholly thine? 

Forgive, my lord, and come to me. 

The mother of thine infant son : 

The dancers shall dance for thy joy. 

For jealousy is from me gone ! 

On bed of roses thou shalt lie, 

Drenched with glamour’s exquisite fire : 
Forget the world and its vast pain. 

And know again my lips’ desire. 

My lord, whatdf age doth approach. 

If one has lived in youth full well ? 

An everlasting youth would pall. 

And life be but an empty shell. 

In youth *tis sweet to drink of love, 
Enwrapt in flame of passion’s fire ; 

And then to slumber, drugged by love 
While ffir-off twangs a dreamy lyre. 
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I’li deck myself with flaming gems. 

And dance in love’s sweet imagery, 

Till thou respond to passion’s call 
That throbs in my throat silvery. 

Bahula sleeps on jasmine buds : 

Hast thou no pity, then, for him? 

If not thy wife, surely thy son 

Can call thee from the great World grim. 

My lord, ah! my dear lord, return, 

And lie on Yasodhara’s breast. 

In naught else I thee will gainsay. 

If thou wilt make me truly blest. 

For none can pierce the mystery 
That shrouds the chances of our birth. 

So, why then waste those precious hours 
Given us for loving while on earth? 

I loved thee well, my lord and king, 

Was my kiss but a moment’s dream? 

I had not thought thee, sweet, so cold 
That night we watched the pale stars gleam. 

The moon was rising in the east: 

The dancers swayed,—a galaxy 
Of pulchritude- but thy dear eyes 
Gazed not on their love-pageantry. 

They rained on us the lotus flowers. 

And roses from Kashmiri’s dale : 

The air was perfumed with rare scents :— 

I trembled ’neath my gauzy veil: 


« 
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Fqi: Jove that night was in thy eyeB — 

A flaming love for me alone, 

. Spi, Jipgeringly, the dancers went 
AM left us on thy rose-strewn tlirone. 

' d' 

- . 

.,“Ah! love, hast thou forgot so soon 
My eyes keep closing wearily, 

Yet sleep ne’er comes, unless I lie 
With my lor^s arms encircling me? 

Ah, woe! ah, woe! my lord is gone. 

And Yasodhara is afraid, ' • 

Lest he return no more to hear ■ 

With her sweet BulWl’s serenade. 


Marion Isabel Angus 
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LAUGHTER 

The subject of laughter is very fascinating-^ NAlniost fiiir 
philosophers, from Aristotle to Bergson, have attempted to e!%r 
plain this mysterious quality of nature in some way * or otiier,. 
During this endeavour several theories were evolved but hone d£ 
them is satisfactory as wc.shall see later. 

To the vast majority of intelligent persons to-day, laughter 
spells Bergson' Most of them think that he has explained the 
problem once and for all. I shall give sufficient time to an um 
prejudiced investigation O’f his theory on this subject, partly in 
order to disperse false convictions and partly as an introduction to 
what I have to sav later. 

td 

Bergson is more widely read than any other philosopher. 
And that is why I wish to draw your attention, first of all, to¬ 
wards what he has said concerning this subject. Tt is not for the 
scientific truth of his argument, that every one accepts him to be 
the philosopher of laughter. Tt is undoubtedly on account of his 
rich imaginative power, poetic genius, and glowing language 
(qualities that are indeed rare among philosophers) that his philo¬ 
sophy has so wide an appeal.- 

Throughout the whole of his essay, you will find passages so 
thrilling and arguments so arranged that a reader has to reach to 
an apparently infallible conclusion. He has woven his facts into 
a completely water-tight hypothesis and in a beautifully contrived 
plan. It has the charm to convince you even against your will, 
and it is this compactness that makes his theory seem so sublime 
and obviously correct. 

Mr. J. A. Guma says in his ‘ Bergson and his riiilosophy,’—• 
“ For the student as yet unpractised in philosophical reflicction, 
Bergson’s skill and clarity of statement, his fertility in illustration,^ 
his frequent and picturesque use of analogy may be a pitfall. It 
all sounds so convincing and right, as Bergson puts it, that the 
critiijal faculty is put to sleep ” (p. xv). • - ■■■* 

6 
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At first everything seems convincing. It is Only when one 
begins to think a little that its insufficiency becomes clear. 

Bergson calls his book '* Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning 
of the Comic.** In reality it is not about laughter at all. 
throughout the whole book he has failed to explain what laughter 
itself is. It is a fatal omission and can throw doubt upon any theory 
of laughter, however convincing it may be. 

Another point I wish to suggest is that Bergson has fallen 
into grave psychological errors and his treatment of the subject 
is unscientific at mai^y places. I will give some examples 
to support this view. 

He says : “ The comic.appeals to the intelligence pure 

and simple; laughter is incompatible with emotion. Depict some 
fault, however trifling, in such a way as to arouse sympathy, fear, 

or pity ; the mischief is done, it is impossible for us to laugh. 

.It must not arouse our feelings.” (Laughter, 1911, p. 

139.) 

He divides the mind into two distinct sections—^Intelligence, 
and Feeling; and on this assumption feels himself justified in 
saying : ” calling into play their intelligence alone.” 

Three comments immediately suggest themselves :— 

(1) The division of mind 'into two sections: Intelli¬ 
gence and Feeling, 

(2) Non-existence of feeling when one laughs, 

(3) Laughter as an effect of intelligence. 

We shall discuss each of them successively. 

(1) There are a good many people, besides myself, who will 
strenuously oppose this theory. Mind is a whole. Intelligence 
is a faculty of mind that has evolved, and feeling is its emotional 
state. Such a sharp division of mind into intelligence (a faculty 
of mind), and Feeling (a state of mind) is contrary not only to 
scientific psychology but even to common sense. It will appear 
ftpps^ren% untrue to anybody who gives a moment*s thought to 
tbla^ini 
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(9) Feeling is ever present in every mental situation. I 
would not be doing any work, unless doing so gave .me a feeling 
of pleasure or comfort. Almost all conscious activities, whether 
intellectual or physical, have their basis of feelings in the minds 
of those who perform them. It does not require much skill in 
introspection to realise this. 

Feeling is defined as: “ The agreeable or disagreeable side 
of any mental state ’ ’; emotion being An excitement of the feel¬ 
ings, whether pleasant or unpleasant.” Feeling is a simple emo¬ 
tional state; and Emotion is a complex state of Feeling. The 
difference is a matter of degree and not of kind. 

Too many persons have fallen into the habit of undervaluing 
Emotion. They seem to give it a subordinate place in the trinity 
of mind, and to exalt above it the co-ordinated elements of think¬ 
ing and willing. But it must be borne in mind that Emotion lies 
much closer to the heart—^the spring of human action—^than any 
other mental faculty, quality, or phase. Those persons, who give 
predominance to the Intellect, thinking that it plays a fundamentally 
important part in human efforts, err and totally ignore the 
virtues of Emotion. 

Man has a heart as well as a head. In reality, the heart 
plays a greater part than does the head in human actions. Bemove 
Emotion from human life and you will have stolen away the source 
not only of its greatest beauties but also of all manifestations and 
expressions. Human-beings will be left not unlike the inanimate 
objects of our day, were they to be devoid of emotions. 

Bergson says : Laughter is devoid of feeling (L’insensibilite 
qui accompagne d’ordinaire le rire). The translator renders L’ 
insensibilite,” as “absence of feeling.” He, therefore, means 
that no feeling or emotion exists in the mind when one laughs. 
But it is absolutely opposed to common experience. 

It is a fact that comic laughter cannot exist in the presence 
of any degree of emotion except that of amusement. But it would 
be quite absurd to deduce from this that laughter does not exist 
with any emotion whatever. 
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1 tiatighter js often uncontrollable. On several occasions We 
have experienced that we are as unable to control it as a nervous 
coward is unable to refrain from flight. 

. An animal is emotionally moved. Owing to its immersion in 
the present, the emotion is always immediately translated into 
action. To feel an emotion is to -do something. But with man 
that is not the case always. Because of his detachment from the 
present, his mind may be emotionally disturbed, and still no out¬ 
let of the co-ordinated physical activity may be available. Emo¬ 
tion may be aroused, and yet because of his detachment, there may 
be nothing that he desires to do, so that it bubbles up in laughter. 

Laughter is an effervescing of an emotion. It is always the 
result of an emotion which has nothing to do. Instead of being 
repressed or producing any other states, viz., hate, anger, etc., it 
lifts an emotional safety valve, causing the pressure to be lowered 


and the noise which is produced by the chattering of the value, is 
called laughter. 

Bergson says that when pity is aroused the person is unable 
to laugh. He deduces from this tl)at laughter is not emotional. 
But it is quite erroneous to reacii to this conclusion from the said 
example. Fear kills pity more effectively than laughter. Does 
this mean then that pity is not emotional ? Emotion is a mental 
state. There cannot be two different states of the same mind at 
the same time. One state naturally dies out before another is 
manifested. This does not imply that the first was not emotional. 
We have no. reason to believe like that. 

(3) Iklind has two different spheres—Instinct and Intelli¬ 
gence. Instinct is unlike intelligence and need not learn from 
experience. Intelligence implies experince and needs a previous ac¬ 
quaintance to work upon. For example, a baby sucks as soon as 
he comes into this world, but to speak and express his views he 
requires training. The former act is instinctive, and the latter is 
intellectual. 

^Bergson states that we laugh with our intelligence. The 
msui^eieucy' of this axiom can immediately be seen w®re ftotne one 
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to devote even 5 minutes to deliberate on the point. Although it 
does not appear till some time after birth, yet it has, doubtless, 
all the earmarks of an instinctive reaction. It is not unlike crying 
and sucking. The baby laughs without any training or previous 
experience. It is clear, therefore, that Bergson’s conception, 
that laughter comes from the intelligence is scientifically uii- 
psychological and does not result from empirical observation. 

Considering the question as to why is the Negro comic, M. 
Bergson says:— 

There^is a logic of the imagination which is not the logic 
of reason,” and “ It is something like the logic of dreams,.” 


(p. 41). 

* Logic *'of imagination,’ ‘logic of reason,’ and ‘ logic'of 
dieams ’ arc had uses. Logic is a word which has a precise mean- 
• ing. It is erroneous to use it at our convenience. Process is a 
more appropriate word that could be used here. 

T have spent a little time to show tliat Bergson has committed 
several psychological errors in treating the subject ol laughter. 
Now T dc not wish to overweight these i)agcs witli any unnecessary 
description of this sort. Instead 1 would endeavour to write a 
short criticism on the theories of laughter as propounded by him 
and others, which 1 lio])e, will be of some interest to the readers. 

M. Bergson says :—” It is not his sudden cliange of attitude 
that raises a laugh, but rather the involuntary element in this 
cliang(’—Ins clumsiness, in fact. Perhaps there was a stone on the 


road. He sliould have altered his pace or avoided tlie obstacle. 
Instead of that, through lack of elasticity, through absent-minded¬ 
ness and a kind of physical obstinacy, as a result in fact of rigidity 
or of momentum, the muscles continued to perform the same move¬ 


ment when the circumstances of the case called for something 
else. That is the reason of the man’s fall, and also of the people’s 
laughter.” (P. 9.) 

He means by this example that it is the absent-mindedness 
and clumsiness that is comic. This is a strange and posing thing, 
of course ! To my mind there would be more laughter if a man 
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suddenly sat down in the way—that is voluntariness—than if he 
just happened to stumble and fall. 

There is another point which demands an equal consideration. 
It is not the clumsiness alone that causes laughter, but clumsiness 
plus the abasement; the latter is a most essential factor, which he 
has ignored. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the infringement of 
one’s will adds to one’s own inferiority. When the observer sees 
the passer-by trip and fall; his feeling of superiority is greatly 
enhanced. This enhancement creates a feeling of pleasure, which 
is the fundamental cause of laughter. And that is why the clumsi¬ 
ness, however mechanical it may be, if it fails to create a feeling of 
superiority by infringing one’s will, would never cause laughter. 

“ We laugh every time a person gives us the impression of 
being a thing.” (P. 58.) 

Ini order to support this theory Bergson instances Sanclio 
Panza tossed in the air like a foot-ball. I do not know how he has 
concluded this from that example. We do not laugh at all at 
things that are inanimate. The rocks, the plants, and all other 
things devoid of life never betray any laughable element. They 
neither do anything ridiculous, nor exhibit a perception of any¬ 
thing absurd done in their presence. We, doubtless, laugh at 
Sancho’s waving arms and legs, not because he gives us the im¬ 
pression of being a thing, but his tossing creates the feeling of 
superiority and pleasure in the observer. The oomicalness lies in 
the insult to Sancho’s dignity. 


Incongruity. 

One of the oldest theories of laughter is that of incongruity. 
Deformities of any sort, two-headed or six-fingered men, .spilling 
ink, falling down (specially of respected persons) these are all 
examples of incongruities. They are said to be the cause of 
laughter. At first, this appears to be promising. But any one 
who devotes a few minutes tc deliberate on the subject will find 
the invalidity the theory. 
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There are two points to which I wish to draw yovar attentfon; 
(1) Many incongruous things are not comic, and (2) some things 
are comic that do not fall under the head of incongruify. Spencer, 
in his essay, has illustrated several examples of incongruities that 
are not comic. Had incongruous things been the cause of the 
comic, they would invariably and infallibly produce laughter in all 
men and at all times. But empirical observations do not agree 
with this. Instead they prove that incongruous things often 
arouse many feelings—such as hate, disgust, anger, irritation and 
at times pain—that have no concern with laughter, what¬ 
soever. 

Aristotle’s definition of the ridiculous is, “ what is out of 
time and place, but without danger.” If there be pain and danger, 
he calls them tragic and not comic. Emerson, in his essay * The 
Comic ’ has accepted this definition; but to my mind it is very 
poor. Because it does not tell all we know about laughter. 

Contrast, artificiality, surprise, unexpectedness, a descent 
from the large to the small, a form of sex, interruption, rigidity, 
absent-mindedness, error, infringement of freedom, weakness, 
failure, imitation, stupidity, monotony, lack of harmony, auto¬ 
matism, inelasticity, stiffness, artificiality, etc., are some of the 
more recent suggestions. A theory of the comic must cover every 
funny fact. But a little impartial study will convince the readers 
that not even one of them is altogether satisfactory. 

It is very difficult to draw a line between what is comic and 
what is not, not even with the same man. The comic is what we 
think comic. Every man has his own ideas of what should and 
what should not be so. I think something absurd and ridiculous 
while you consider the same thing to be quite sane and reasonable. 
It is not unlike even with the same man. For what one finds 
funny at one time he may not consider so at another, although the 
condition remains the same. For instance, a hole in the trousers 
(other than your own) is funny. The bigger the hole and the 
more respectable the man, the greater will be the laughter. 
But if it were to be in the trousers of some one very closely asso- 
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cn’ated with you by reason of love, then it would not appear to he 
comie. Nay, it would arouse in you a feeling of anger and resent¬ 
ment against those who laugh. 

In postulating the same idea T instance to you another ex¬ 
ample. A young boy had a net dog which he loved very much. It 
died, and as a token of special favour it was kept stuffed in glass 
case. Once upon a time, his grandmother came to see him. He 
lovingly took her to the case. She looked at it for some time and 
.then ndinii’ed it. The hoy exclaimed amazingly well and said :— 
“ Mother, when you die you will also be stuffed and kept in a 
case like Moti (his late pet dog).” Obviously enough the boy 
and the spectators laiigiie I, but the old lady was very much enraged. 
Whatever may be the ultiniate cause of laughter, it can decidedly 
be ascertained from this example that the comic entirely depends 
upon the man who laughs and not upon the object. 

T could multiply examples almost indefinitely but it is not 
necessary. The elemental idea of all these illustrations is that the 
idea of comic differs from man to man. It does not require much 
effort of imagination to realise this. 

One would very easily reject these theories were some one to 
propound any other themw tfiat would cover all the facts and act as 
a clear and sufficient explanation. I have already called your at¬ 
tention to various theories that have been propounded from time 
to tim(‘. Now T ^vill put forth my own theory and attempt to 
show its validity. 

Any living thing is comic provided— . 

(fi) It is pleasing ; 

(If) It does not arouse any specific interest or emotion ; 

(c) It creates a feeling of superiority in the observer ; 

(d) It is different from that t)erson’s beliefs and experi¬ 

ence. 

Let us discuss each of them in order:— 

(a) Inanimate objects never arouse any mirth, we should 
• remember. It is only animate objects that are 
V; laughed at. ■ , . j 
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Things have the same properties for all of ns. It is in their 
meanings that the difference lies. For instance, the feeling that 
I have for a dear friend of mine, is entirely different from the 
, feeling of that person who has been very badly insulted by him. 
That is, the same person arouses a feeling of love in one and 
the feeling of anger in another. An honest man seeing a police¬ 
man, has a feeling quite different from that of a thief. It proves, 
therefore, that the meaning of a thing varies, very considerably, 
in different persons : the kme thing can be ugly disgusting, pain¬ 
ful, irritative^,annoying, embarrassing, or funny to different per¬ 
sons. It is this familiar fact that has led me to say that the comic 
element does not depend entirely in the thing itself but in the mean¬ 
ing interpreted by the man who laughs. 

We laugh always at things that are pleasing. Displeasing 
^ things are never laughed at. It is a fundamental element without 
which nothing can be ludicrous. 

(b) Another important point is that it should not arouse any 
specific interest or feeling. Comic laughter can only exist in a com¬ 
fortably pleasant state of mind unoccupied by deep interest or 
emotion. It will not occur at all if the object arouses any kind of 
active interest or emotion, either unpleasant or thrilling. We 
laugh at it as long as it does not arouse any degree of emotion 
(other than that of laughter). But as soon as it begins to in¬ 
fluence us in the way which we cannot bear, we are emotionally 
disturbed and the laughable element is suddenly lost. 

(c) The third element is that of the feeling of superiority. 
Unless and until the observer feels himself superior to the man at 
whom he laughs, he will not laugh. I laugh at a monkey, a 
boy, a friend; but not at a king, or at those persons whom I think 
superior to me. Sufi&cient has already been said in this connec¬ 
tion, and I do not think it necessary to discuss it any more. If 
the readers try to remember what they have read in the previous 
pages they wiU find no difficulty in understanding this principle. 

(d) The fourth element for a thing to be comic is that it 
must be different from that person’s beliefs and experience. It 

7 
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is an admitted fact of psychology that the exuberance of expe^^oe 
of anything decreases its power to stimulate the mind. The 
more experience a mind gains the less power it has to respond. 
We all know that when we are sitting in our study, we are often 
found indulging in frivolous attempts and mental reverie and the 
articles of the room fail to draw our attention to them, for they 
have been experienced several times. Persons living elsewhere 
find Bombay and Calcutta much more interesting and pleasing 
than the inhabitants of these very places. We may feel a touch of 
any insect sitting on our body, but the presence of the coat, the 
shirt, and the trousers is not felt always. The principle is so simple 
and commonly known that it would be an insult to the readers* 
intelligence to multiply examples of such kind. 

The theory that is suggested above, contains all the essentials 
and a little study of it will reveal to the readers the validity of the 
theory. 

One more suggestion and I am through. The theory which 
purports to tell all about laughter, cannot be stretched to 
cover the tickle laugh, and the baby’s laugh in general. Why 
should the child laugh when tickled, is a poser. Our theory does 
not satisfactorily answer this. But it is evident that tickling is 
also a stimulus (in terms of stimulus-response psychology) to 
laughter. This is a physiological question and as such we have 
not touched it here. Only psychological elements are considered, 
for the subject is too difficult to be reduced to one single theory. 
Physiological stimuli will be considered on. some future occasion. 


Udai Bhanu 







HISTORY OF TAXATION OF SALT UNDER THE 
RULE OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

Bombay, 

We shall now leave Madras to see what was happening 
on the opposite coasi of the Deccan. Everybody knows 
that the Mahrattas remained the dominant power of Western 
India till the end of the 18th century and for long the British 
possessions there were confined to narrow limits so that the 
Bombay Presidency, during the period under question, was 
yet in an inchoate state. The circumstance acted as a great 
hindrance to the accomplishment of important arrangements 
for improvement of administration and resources of revenue in 
the province. The final overthrow of the Marhattas came in 
1818 and two years before that the Government had just 
started an enquiry to ascertain if salt could be turned into a 
profitable source of revenue in the Presidency. But many were 
the years that elapsed before any definite result was achieved. 

The Government, however, derived some revenue from salt 
even during these early years of its rule, though it was insigni¬ 
ficant. The salt revenue, which was but one among many 
small miscellaneous items, was a hotchpotch of diverse kinds of 
receipts. In fact, **the whole subject of Bombay salt revenue” 
during these early years was a “mass of confusion.” * 

But before we proceed to it, we shall do well to give here a 
brief account of the salt supply of the province in order that we 
may follow the immediate subject of our study more clearly. 
Along the whole of her Ipng seaboard, almost in every district, the 

w 

^, T. h. Pescook. Aistt. Examiner of Indian Correapondenoe, before, tbe Select 
Committee <ia Bait) IS36. Q> 770. Wrote the Coart of Birectors in their deapatch of 10th 
June, 1839: “ 7be mode of raiaing the revenoe from aatt at yonr Preaidency baa hitherto 
been very oomidicated differing greatly in different placea.'* 
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manufacture of.sea-salt was carried on in Bombay by the process 
of evaporation. Salt was also manufactured in the interior on 
the eastern boundary of the salt desert, known as the little Runn 
of Outch, but its proportion was even less than a tenth of the 
total home supply. Besides, a negligibly small amount was 
produced by lixiviation of saline earth in a few villages. The 
consumption of this last class of salt was strictly confined to 
the lower order of people. The supply, on the whole, was 
so abundant that not only was it sufficient for internal needs 
but a large amount of the surplus was regularly exported to 
other parts of India and even beyond it. No doubt Bombay 
also received imports of foreign salt by sea from the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfs and by land from the surrounding native states 
and foreign possessions ; but the quantity thus obtained had 
always been very small. 

The owners of salt works fell into three broad classes, 
(1) State, (2) Private individuals subject to the original proprie¬ 
tary claim of state as overlord, (3) Holders of free land, the 
Government’s claims on which had been either foregone 
or alienated. The Government however was the principal 
manufacturer so that, as James Mill said, monopoly in a 
certain sense of the word might be said to have existed. The 
total revenue consisted of the following items : 

(1) Income from Government-owned salt works under heads 
of profits from works managed by the Government themselves 
and of rent from those farmed out to individuals. In certain 
places the Government reserved for its own salt the right to 
priority of sale and was thus in a position to command a price 
somewhat higher than the competitive. 

(2) Land revenue assessed on the salt pans in some plkces 
and quit rent realized from others. 

(8) Duty levied in kind or in money on the produce of some 
private salt works. 

{4|' Ou#>ms on import and export by sea. ^ 

V Bttt^ m |he inland transit of the article. 



EISTOBY OF TAXATION OF SALT ^9 

On analysis of the above heads, we may, on the whole, say 
that the tax was partly transit duty, partly excise and partly 
monopoly gains from Government salt works.^ For, it is 
not certain whether the receipt on account of rent was more of 
the nature of a deduction from surplus than of an exaction, 
and so far as the export duty was concerned, its incidence was, 
in all probability, on the iforeign consumers. The import, 
too, was not appreciable enough to make the duty on it worth 
consideration. 

It should further be noted that the freedom of the Govern¬ 
ment to obtain monopoly profits must have been from the nature 
of the case limited, and the excise duty, far from being 
general, was “of too trifling a nature” ^ even where it was 
levied. The transit duty was then the general form of salt tax 
so that inhabitants in the neighbourhood of pans consumed in 
most cases untaxed salt. It was chiefly in the interior that 
people had to bear the double burden of a tax and especially 
heavy costs of land transport in those days of miserable com¬ 
munication. The incidence of the transit tax showed wide 
disparities from locality to locality since the rates, to which 
the commodity was subjected, were not determined on any 
uniform and definite principle. It was not unoften in those days 
that a commodity in transit was subjected to duty more than 
once. It was calculated on a subsequent occasion that the duty 
on salt .levied in various shapes came to about 3 as. 4 ps. per 
maund.® 

It is not possible to estimate .with any degree of certitude 
the total salt revenue of the Presidency during this early period. 
The figures that are available merely add to our confusion by 
their irreconcilably conflicting statements. In an Appendix to 
the First Eeport of Select Committee of the House of Commons 


^ See Fedder'e evidence before Select Committee on Finance, Q. 4142. 

* Bombay Qovemment’a deapatob to the Oonrt of Directors, dated Idth June, 18^. 

* Final minute (dth May, 1826) of Mr. Brace, a member of tbe Bombay Oostomg 
Committee, 1826, who folly investigated tbe snbjeot of salt tax in the Presidency. 
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on Indian territories of the session of 1853, the total gross 
and net revenues are stated to have been Ks. 2,36,242 and 
Ks. 2,08,532 respectively. But the Salt Commissioner of 1856 
was inclined to believe, from a consideration of various documents, 
that the figures represented only the proceeds of the import at 
private salt works or of what was then called the excise on salt. 
It seems that the transit duties, ^n an average, accounted for 
another two lacs of rupees. 


Ill 

From 1818 to 1836. 

In 1813 the Company’s Charter was renewed for a further 
period of twenty years. By the terms of -the Charter the 
Company was deprived of its monopoly in Indian Commerce. 
The Industrial revolution was now in its full swing in England 
and the new class of industrial and commercial magnates that 
had grown up in the country were naturally very eager to have 
the benefit of the Indian market, which promised to absorb un¬ 
limited quantities of goods. The agitation had no doubt begun 
long ago and a strenuous but fruitless effort was made to secure 
this freedom of trade even at the time of the renewal of the Charter 
in 1793. But in 1813 a special concurrence of circumstances 

_tlie continental system of Napoleon which had shut England out 

from the European markets and the stress of the greatest of its 
wars that peculiarly demanded for the country “ every possible 
facility for the exertion of its commercial spirit and jfche employ¬ 
ment of its commercial capital were forces strong enough to 
sweep away all the arguments of the Company to the contrary. 

The East Indian Company was reduced in its Indian com- 
tnerce to the position of only one among several competitors 

WUiiitg to Boat India Gompany’a Charter,'nefctet to the at, Hon'blo 
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subjected to the payment of like duties and customs as the 
private traders. It now occupied itself in revising its existing 
customs regulations in order to equalise the public burdens and 
give every possible facility to the trade of India, But the com¬ 
pletion of the necessary revolutions had to wait till the conclu¬ 
sion of the war and all the arrangements consequent upon the 
treaties of peace had been completed.^ 

In the interest of their respective monopolies both the 
Government^ at Bengal and Madras had pursued the policy of 
closed doors against importation of salt from other lands. No 
doubt Bengal had from after 1795 partially removed the embargo 
on import from Madras and in extraordinary years of flood when 
the domestic supply fell short of the need it had drawn upon 
other foreign sources such as Ceylon, regions bordering on the 
Persian Gulf and Bed Sea, etc. But such import was for the 
service of the monopoly itself and its quantity depended upon the 
pleasure of the Government varying according to the successor 
failure of the home manufacture. Now that it was open to 
foreign merchants to export salt on private account into India, 
the authorities had naturally to fall back upon their powers to 
levy duties to safeguard their own monopoly revenues. 

On the 10th May, 1816 the Select Committee of the Court 
of Directors addressed a letter to the Governor-General in 
Council asking the latter to prepare and transmit home without 
the least delay “ a regulation imposing such a rate of duty on 
the importation of all foreign salt as shall have the effect of 
securing the revenue derived from that article.”^ Accordingly 
in 1817 the Bengal Government with the approval of the home 
authorities imposed a countervailing customs duty of Ks. 3 


^ See letter from tbe Coart of Directors to the Governor Geonnl in Connotl, dated 
29th July, 1614. ApDendiz to tbe Beport of the Select Committee, 1831. 

* Letter from tbe Select Committee of the Oomrt of Directors to the Govemm*- 
General |n Oonoeil, dated KHh May, 1816, App. No. 17 to the Select Committee. 1881, 
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(sicca) per maund.* But the high duty on salt, be it noted, had 
to be adopted not from any dread of competition from English 
salt for its import into India was not yet thought of as a very 
probable contingency. It was adopted because it was feared that 
merchants who were permitted by law to touch and trade at Cape 
Verde Islands in course of their voyage to the East Indies, might 
throw into Calcutta markets cheaply produced salt brought from 
there.* In Madras the ban remained as before, on salt brought 
by land and on salt imported by sea was fixed a prohibitory duty 
of Rs. 350 per garce. Even Bombay contemplated the imposition 
of a prohibitory duty but the- matter was postponed till fuller 
information could be obtained as to how far such a measure was 
necessary for the protection of salt revenue. 

It was for long an oft-discussed question if it were possible 
to develop a profitable import trade into Bengal from Great 
Britain with advantage to both countries. Export of a whole 
cargo of salt from such a great distance, it is superfluous to say, 
could not be a paying proposition; it was possible only as ballast. 
Since the trade between England and India was one of large ex- 
, port of raw materials and other bulky goods from the former and 
import of manufactured articles from the latter, a large surplus 
of tonnage was available for the outward voyage so that salt 
might be taken merely as a dead weight to complete a cargo. 

But it was realized that even in such circumstances was it 
not possible to export salt to Madras and Bombay which had 
extraordinary facilities for producing salt at trifling costs.® It 
was probable, if at all, only in Bengal where the brine was 


^ BegoUtioD XV of 1817, BegalatioQ XV of 1826, Act XIV of 1886. 

In ordinary oireumatanoeB the article like all others not expreaaly ennmerated 
would have been held eabjeet when imparted by «ea on a Britiah or Indian built botthm to 
« eoBtom duty of 2^% or 6% according to origin. British or foreign, and to a duty of 10%, 
if imported from a foreign county on a foreign bottom. 

* See letter from Secret Committee of Uie Court of nireetore to the UoTernor^O'eneral 
iftConodl, det^ the 10th Uay. 1816, App. No. 17 to the Select Oommittee, 1881. 

, . . Sf Am Mldeneo of Sit T, Pyetoft before the Committee on Finonoe 1871-7i--hiB reply 
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excessively dilute owing to the enormous quantity of water poured 

down from the whole of the Gangetic range into the Bay of. 
Bengal the expenses of production were consequently rather 
high. So long as the company had the exclusive trade, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal was always reluctant to risk the secure profit of 
its monopoly having recourse to an untried alternative, especially 
since there was a strong prejudice of the native population in 
favour of the country salt which enabled it to command 'more 
than the average price in the market. 

'\l^’'ith tl^e opening of India to free commerce the question 
naturally came to the fore. The Bengal monopoly became the 
target of attack from the first. A loud and persistent cry, 
growing from day to day in volume and intensity, went up from 
the Chesire manufacturers and Liverpool merchants that the 
Bengal duty was prohibitively high and had been intentionally 
kept at that level to eliminate foreign competition altogether. 
But as recently as 1817 it was they who had urged on the 
English Committee on salt that sat in that year the necessity of 
a protective duty in order to safeguard the domestic manufacture. 
And yet it was till then open to serious doubt if English salt 
could have been laid down in the Calcutta market with normal 
profit.^ 

Subsequent events had amply proved the utter hollowness of 
the above contention. Whatever might have been the intentions 
of the Company, the duty that was levied actually proved to have 
been rather a little favourable to the foreign importer. And 
judging from the gradually increasing importation there could 
have been very little room for doubt that it was far from being 
a protecting duty. 

Still the English merchants had legitimate grounds of com¬ 
plaint. So long as the Bengal Government was not bound by 

^ At that time eerioos doubts wexe eatectained by maoy if salt would prove as a 
suitable ballast. Some regarded coal as more suitable for the purpose. Salt, it was said, 
made the ship labour. Vessels'carrying geueral cargo objected to taking salt lest it should 
have damaged delicate goods. Further, the questbn of available tonnage was somewhat 
uncertain. i, 
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any definite statuto^ price, there was always the danger that 
at any moment it might, with the express object of ruining the 
importers, use its power to throw a largely increased supply on 
the market and thus depress the price considerably below its 
usual level. Again, the sub-monopoly which the system was 
believed to have fostered was a standing menace to all genuine 
traders. Thus it was not the import duty but the uncertainty 
that attached to the Bengal system of monopoly which was the 
real obstacle in the way of proper development of the English 
trade with Bengal. In other words, the sting of the monopoly 
was in its tail. 


But in the regular campaign that was started, the ground 
of attack was never confined to this or any other single point 
only. It is a stupendous, almost an impossible task to sift the 
bewildering diversity of arguments—-an elaborate tissue of truths, 
half-truths, exaggerations, absurdities and gross falsehoods— 
that were marshalled against the monopoly.^ Commercial jeal¬ 
ousy put on the mask of the humanitarian and for the first time 
paraded an unbounded solicitude for the poor Indian ryots who 
were forced to live on dear salt.® 


Parimal Ray 


^ of, " .ft monopoly of a prime neceaeary of life to the poor is established in a 

pestilential climate, carried on by faced labour, where lives are annually lost by disease 
and the attacks of wild beasts, the sole advantage of 'fffaich is alatge revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment.” Rivards, India or Fact, etc., Vol. I, p. 647. 

’ C/. " The monopoly is assailed in the House of Commons and at Liverpool, 
• nominally because it is a grinding tax indefensible in theory, vexations in practice—really, 
because certain great communities consider that a change in our system of salt management 
would make the markets of Bengal, wholly dependent for their snpply upon the salt of 
Great Britain.” hjinute by H. M. Parker, Junior Member of the Bo%rd of Customs, Salt 
and Opium, dated the 2nd November, 1885. 
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HOW DID JESUS INTERPRET HIMSELF? 

IV. The Galilean Ministry 

“ Now after John was delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of God, and saying, the time is fulfilled, and 
the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye and believe in the gos¬ 
pel.” (Mk. 1.14, 15.) According to Matthew, Jesus repeats 
the message of John; ‘ Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.’ John had said that the Messiah of the Kingdom of 
Heaven would baptize in Holy Spirit and in fire, and. Jesus may 
well have had these words in mind as he started to preach. There 
was hidden in his message, {as we read on) both the joyful power 
' of the Holy Spirit, and the sacrificial play of fire; not only are 
the poor and meek happy {Mt. 5) and the disciples full of power 
and joy in doing Jesus’ work after him (Lfe. 10.17), but men are 
also called away from home to a life of rigor {Mk. 1.17), and who¬ 
ever would save his life must lose it {Mk. 8.36). In the end, the 
fiery baptism will test the courage of the children of the Kingdom, 
and consume the disobedient. {Lk. 12.49-69.) 

But Jesus knew his mission was different from that of John, 
and even different from that which John expected the Messiah to 
. accomplish. For Jesus the idea of the Kingdom of God merged 
with the idea of the Will of God. The New Age of the apocalyp¬ 
tical writers was off in the future, and up in heaven. It would be 
imposed by physical force, wielded by God and His angels. The 
time of its arrival could be worked out by obscure calculation. 
Preaching was secret, and covered over with cryptic symbols. 
They were tabulators. But the Kingdom of God Rs Jesus knew 
it was a creation of his own mind working on the needs of con¬ 
temporary life and the exalted ideals of God’s moral prophets. 
It was within him—he was its chief exponent. ‘lam the state ’ 
said Louis XIV. Italian democracy lived in the ideals of Mazzini 
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before it was realized among the Italians. The old prophets 
looked with righteous wrath on the sin of- the nation, and preachi^ 
doom. The apocalyptic writers looked on sin and national help¬ 
lessness, and advocated what seemed to them the only possible 
remedy—^the evil old world must be magically replaced by a 
righteous new pne. But Jesus looks out on sin and ignorance, 
and his heart swells with divine pity. With the prophets, he 
confronts those who cause the wrong; with the apocalyptists, he 
tells of a new age when wrongs will be righted; but he also -feels 
within him now the impelling energy of the God of love which 
empowers him to rise above present despair, and go forth to preach 
immediately, ‘ The Kingdom of God is at hand I It is within 
you ’ (L/c. 17.21). The peculiar Kingdom of God that Jesus 

preached took its rise in himself, and from him as a source' it 
spread into the hearts of those who were touched by his message. 
To Jesus as to Jewish thought, God always reigns potentially— 
his Sovereignty holds the earth and all therein. It is now to 
spread in actuality by leaps and bounds in the minds of men. In 
its completion and fulness, it will coalesce with the ideal King¬ 
dom. The coming of the Kingdom of God is the reverse side of 
the diffusion of the sovereignty of God. 

As the Kingdom was visualized most clearly in the mind of 
Jesus, so he was its chief source—in a word, its Messiah. But 
Jesus preached the objective Kingdom, and only incidentally and 
in veiled hints threw out the impression that he was its source and 
Messiah,, when the nature of the situation led him to make an 
unpremeditated disclosure. (Mk. 2.10, 28 ; Mt. 11.4.) Yet Jesus 


felt himself to be the source of the Kingdom only as the jet is the 
source of the spray. The real source of the Kingdom was God— 
Jesus was his Messiah. As such, he must do what God would do 
—^reach out to the people in love; comfort, warn, teach, heal, cast 


out the powers of Satan, become an active medium whereby God’s 
Spirit would burn through the people, arousing, encouraging and 


5 , until his sovereignty was fully established. He.him- 
t be destroyed in the task, when bitter opposition would 
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oppose the searching light, but Grod would not fail. Greater 
works would others do by his power, and the reign of God would 
spread by multiplication till its consummation would be sealed by 
the arrival of the Kingdom in power. In less than a year the 
method and manner of this consummation w'as conceived by Jesus 
rather clearly, but at the beginning of his ministry, he probably 
had vague glimpses into the future, while he applied his powers 
to the task at hand. , - , , 

Accordingly, he sets forth to preach, teach and heal/ His 
great aim is'to bring God’s message, as he feels it in himself, be¬ 
fore the people. God’s message is always an urgent one to those 
who sense him keenly. It w^as imminent, even immanent, to 
Jesus. The Kingdom is at liand—^now or never, is the cry. 
Kepent, turn, enter the Kingdom. Take it by storm. Meet 
God’s requirements. Do you know what is demanded-of the sons 
of the Kingdom? A righteousness surpassing and fulfilling all 
that has gone before and is practised liow. It was because Jesus 
knew God so well that ho could speak with authority on the re¬ 
quirements of the Kingdom. 


■ From the time that he set out to preach in Galilee until his 
withdrawal to Tyre and Sidon, Josiis does not change his tactics. 
He preaches, teaches, heals^ and feeds in a strenuous campaign 
to announce the coming of the Kingdom and sow the seed of 
God’s rule that will grow and reproduce till men are ripe for the 
final consummation. Jesus calls men to follow him in ‘ fishing 
for men ’ (Mk. 1.17). His ivords and actions arc new and joy¬ 
ful (Mk. 1.27; 2.19, 21). He is conscious of a mission to tour 
the villages {Mk. 1.38). He forgives sins wdth authority (Mk. 
2.5). He comes to call sinners to repentance, rathei than the 
righteous {Mk. 2.17). The seed he sows will not everywhere take 
effect, but in good soil, it will yield abundant return (Mk, 4.8). 
His disciples multiply his owm work in preaching and casting out 
‘ demons ’ {Mk. 3.15). God uses man to bring in the Kingdom, 
and soon, through this process of rapid, unseen growth, comes the 
harvest. 
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We notice two essential features in this campaign: (1) Jesui, 
is intensely eager to sow the seed of the Kingdom, and (2) he 
assumes the highest authority. He speaks for Ood, and he speaks 
for the, Kingdom. Who is it that can speak directly for Gcd and 
the Kingdom but the Messiah? Can we imagine that, this answer 
never entered his mind? That he never turned his thoughts in¬ 
ward? Or that when he did, be could not see the Messiah there? 
The repeated questioning of his authority (Mk. 2,10; 2.28; 3.4; 
7.6; 8.11), must have forced him to do so. From the beginning 
of his ministry Jesus felt himself to be the Christ. 

Let us look further, and find the content of Jesus’ conception 
of ^(^Ihe Kingdom and his own Messiahship. As God’s Messiah, 
J*esus was called upon to announce or preach the Kingdom; for 
not only was it coming, but it had already come in him and he 
knew. it.' Why did he regard teaching also as a function of his 
Messiahship? Since the Kingdom was that of a just and holy 
God, only those could enter it who obeyed God’s will. But Jesus 
was keenly sensitive to the practically perverted presentation of 
the will of God, which the leading classes held before the people. 
They were blind guides leading the blind (Lfe. 6.39), Hence he 
felt constrained to do the leading himself. Even the humble and 
willing could not enter the Kingdom unless they were taught, and 
led to accept with freedom the true will of God; moreover, they 
should know the ways of the Kingdom, if they were to be in it. 
So Jesus becomes teacher, seeking to strip off the meticulous and 
burdensome traditioqs {Mt. 23.4) and present the law of the King¬ 
dom in all its freedom, depth and scope. He teaches the congre¬ 
gations in their synagogues (Kt. 4.23), his band of disciples in 
private rooms (Lk. 6.12.13), and the multitudes in the open air. 
(Mk. 4.1). 

1. In the synagogue, his words come with authority, and 
often meet with opposition. (Mk. 1.22; Lk. 4.28.) In Luke 
4^, we-are told tlwtt he proclaims a message of social deliverance, 
hdhwlf to the ideal prophet of Isaiah 61. No doubt he 
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mftde a practice of taking some great theme and applying it to the 
contemporary situation. 

2. Most of the teaching preserved in the Gospels was spoken 
to the disciples. As they were to be other selves for Jesus’, they 
should have an adequate understanding of the nature of the King¬ 
dom, and its relation to the life of the age. Nearly all of the 
maxims of Jesus arose out of the various events in the progress 
of the work; and as we read we can see the relation. (Lk. 9.47.) , 
Only in Matthew, 5-8, and to a less degree, in Ijuke 6, does Jesus 
seem to deliver a long, formal discourse—^the famous * Sermon 
on the Mount.’ This is due, it seems, to the author, rather than 
to Jesus. It is likely that on this occasion, Jesus did little mlai^ 
than tell his disciples what kind of people would be blessed and 
enter the Kingdom, and what was the deep significance of God’s 
laws in the Kingdom; in other words, the ‘ Beatitudes ’ and the 
‘ Higher Righteousness.’ All the rest of the passages in this 
collection of Matthew's are either found in a different or more 
natural context in Luke, or can be easily and fittingly attached 
to some event now bare of verbal clothing. Matthew's ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount ’ is clearly literary. Although the multitude is*men- 
tioned, yet it is to his disciples that Jesus speaks. (Mt. 6.1; 
Lk. 6.20.) Yet the group was probably larger than the Twelve. 

As to the Beatitudes, whose account shall we trust, Luke's 
or Matthew's? This question bears upon our problem, because 
we want to know whether Jesus believed himself sent to any 
special class. Luke is known for his championship, both in the 
Gospel and in Acts, of the poor against the rich; Matthew for 
his tendency to moralize and reinterpret for the Christian com¬ 
munity. But while these different views raise a problem, they 
solve it. Each elicits a truth. Jesus as well as Luke sympa¬ 
thizes with the poor against the rich. (Mk. 10.25; Mt 11.5.) 
And yet Jesus with ‘ Matthew ’ refers not merely to the poor in 
worldly goods, but also to pious, simple folk who are more or less 
oppressed, unhappy, and disappointed, the ‘Aniim ’ of the Psalms 
and Isaiah 61. (Lk. 4.18.) The ‘ poor in spirit ’ includes ‘poor ’ 
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but excludes the rich and arrogant oppressors. The rich, as a 
class, were not ‘ poor in spirit,’ nlthongh an individual rich man 
might he, and so enier the Kingdom of God—‘ with God all 
things are possible. ’ (Mif. 10.27.) 

Thus desiis’ mission, as he conec'ived it, was directed mainly 
to a special class, to all those who were held in bondage by econo¬ 
mic and ‘ religious ’ op])ression to those who need help and whose 
spirit is poor and himihle hceause the need of God’s help is felt, 
to the exploited, the outcasts, ilie ‘ sinners,’ the childlike, the 
repentant (Mh. ‘2.17; Lk. f).20; 4.18). It is a spiritual rather 
than an economic distinction, yet the humble arc generally in 
poverty, and the proud in luxiu-y. 

In the discourse of the ‘Higher Bigbteousness,’ Jesus says 
that he conies to fulfil tlie law. What, tlien, was Jesus’ attitude 
towards the Jewish law? Was his mission to destroy it or com¬ 
plete it? UndoulUedly he meant to fulfil it. He says so. (Mf. 
5.17.) Moreover, not once during liis ministry, does he condemn 
the Scripture or tluj law. For lie regards the law as essentially 
spiritual : it is the hilcnt lhat is in the mind of God. Therefore, 
Jesus eau freely interpret ou(‘ ])art of Scripture by another, iu an 
unpre(‘edente(l \\a>, because lie feels he knows the mind of God. 
The teachings of Jesus simply carry out the intention of the law 
to its ultimate reach, and so fulfil the law. 

But praoticall'i, since the lau Avas (‘onsidered a fixed thing, 
and was used literally, such an attitude di'stroyed it. However 
this may he, Jesus taught the ii'^w (M/r. 2.22), but regarded it as 
fulfilling the old. IMie eomiiig of the Kingdom of God with its 
supreme and seareliiiig law aahs something completely neAv under 
the sun, yet it was the lulfilmcnt ol tlie hojies of the pious. 

In his several dc'claratiou liens and in his other toaeliing, 
Jesus takes the old law and applies it to the motive rather than the 
act (Mi. 5.22). Ffe also extends its scope to include the stranger 
and the enemy (Mt. l).A4; Lh. 10.30). Furthermore he preaches 
non-resistance to oppressors {Mt. 5.30), stresses salvation through 
service and sacrifice (Mk. (>.31), and champions the oppressed 
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clftoses {Mk. 6.20). Whether these ideas can be found in 
J'udaism before him is a barren question for onr subject. It is 
emphasis that coimts. Jesus concentrated upon the few great 
necessary principles of life, and rather ignored the rest. Cere¬ 
mony was incidental. (Mk. 7.2a.) He stressed the ‘ permanent¬ 
ly relevant.’ His divergence from popular practice is an ind<‘x 
of his originality. Two factors are necessary to determine a 
man’s conception of bis mission : what he says, and what he 
does. And Jesus practised the principles he preached. So we 
know that he conceived his mission as God’s Messiah on earth to 
seek the lost in service and sacrifice, to love enemies and not resist 
them. This is a clue for interpreting his later journey to Jeru¬ 
salem, and his death on the cross. 

3. Jesus also taught the multitudes. While he drew no 
social distinctions, and worked with the rich as well as the poor 
(Lfc. 8.23; 18.18, 24), his Messianic consciousness sent him 
especially to the common people, for they needed him and were 
open to his message. The divine pity in his heart mingled with 
the prophetic tradition in favour of the ‘ People of the Land.* 
“ And coming forth, he saw a great multitude, and he had com¬ 
passion on them, because they were as sheep having no shepherd, 
and he began to teach them many things ” (Mk. 6.31). For the 
same reasons that he taught the disciples, he taught the common 
people. It was all one process—the disciples were his inter- 
meiaries. He presented the Kingdom in a way to make men 
want to enter it (Mt. 13.44), and also told them of its nature and 
growth (Mk. 4.26; Mt. 13.44). God’s Kingdom was bound 
to come, but it was the rule of God in the heart, inner renewal 
in the highest morality. In fact, its coming could be hastened 
by a ready and enlightened acceptance of God’s rule now, and 
Jesus was keen to arouse the faith that would bring the Kingdom 
in. Here we meet with the problem that underlies our whole 
understanding of Jesus’ thought in this regard. Did he think of the 
Kingdom as John did—coming on the clouds of glory at some near 
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point of time but demanding’ an otbic&l repentance? Or did he 
think of it as growing gradually in the hearts of men till it should 
fill the earth? Both and neither. To Jesus this distinction 
would not have been valid. We see here two strands of thought, 
and if we were to choose the one that would best represent Jesus, 
it would be the latter, for m that, he was original, and therefore, 
most himself. But the conception was a unit in the mind of 
Jesus, and this unity was made possible for him by his Jewish 
conception of God. For God, on the one hand, is the Creator and 
Euler of Heaven and earth, and he can do with them what he 
pleases. But, on the other hand, he is loving, just, and wholly 
ethical in his demands; and allegiance to him must be free. So 
then to Jesus the Kingdom was bound to come, and at its coming 
would transform the earth, judge the peoples, and usher in an 
everlasting age of righteousness. But the process by which it 
comes must be that of individual repentance, renewal and moral 
contagion—a process of spiritual growth and spread. This we 
learn from the parables of the Kingdom. These parables reveal 
Jesus’ fundamental conceptions better than any other recorded 
material, for in their simple art, deep wisdom and originality, 
they are the most likely of all his sayings to be authentic. More¬ 
over, they seem to be the heart of his popular teaching. Hence 
we should make them the norm in our estimate of Jesus’ thoughts. 
In the parable of the seed growing of itself (Mfe. 4.26), we have 
a simple, true, and comprehensive picture of Jesus’ conception 
of the Kingdom. Jesus and his disciples, and any others who 
want to help (Mk. 9.40), sow the seed by preaching the coming 
of the Kingdom with its laws of inward righteousness, and by 
casting out the powers of Satan. But God brings about the 
growth which is both rapid and sure. ‘ When the fruit permits,* 
—^when the spiritual, social growth has leached maturity, when 
the people have all been evangelized, when the humble and willing 
have accepted, and the haughty and wicked have rejected the 
message of the Kingdom—then comes the harvest, judgment or 
oonsmnmation. Nothing more is left to be done. 
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The sudden revelation of the Kingdom in its glory is the 
climax of organic growth. The parable of the mustard seed shows 
how an insignificant beginning quickly makes an imposing spiri¬ 
tual structure (Mt. 13.31). The parable of the wheat and the 
tares shows that good and evil will grow together till judgment. 
God alone can distinguish the good from the bad. To destroy the 
wicked now would be to harm the good, for persons are inextricably 
bound together in society. God will dispose when the good news 
has fully spread (Mt. 13.24). The key phrase ‘ when the fruit 
permits ’ shows that the coming of the Kingdom is not arbitrary, 
but contingent upon spiritual progress, upon the activity of,men. 
Yet far be it from Jesus to think that the coming will be slow, 
with a chance that men may fail. Its coming is certain and 
speedy, for God wills it; it’s hound to come; God's Spirit, work¬ 
ing through his servants, is bringing it in. The teaching of Jesus 
was fundamentally ethical because he expected the growth of 
moral forces to bring about the glorious coming. 

As Messiah, or representative of the Kingdom, Jesus would 
regard himself as a healer as well as a preacher and teacher in the 
giving of health, for the powers of Satan which cause sickness, 
demon-possession and death would be overthrown, and God’s 
'Kingdom established. These works of power Jesus did not re¬ 
gard so much as ‘ signs ’ or ‘ wonders ’ as simply the manifesta¬ 
tion of God’s Spirit, an evidence of the nearness of the Kingdom 
(Mt. 12.28). As such, they depended on faith and the sense of 
forgiveness. (Lfe. 5.20.) He rejoiced that others as well as he 
could do these works (Lk. 10.18), and therefore sees * Satan fallen 
as lightning from heaven.’ In reply to the message from John 
the Baptist asking whether he is the Messiah, he sums up his 
healing work with satisfaction, and asks John to judge for himself. 
Yet he never liked to have his main preaching and teaching 
ministry entirely diverted by some individual needing attention. 
If he had yielded at all times to requests for cure, the spiritually 
hungry audiences would have degenerated into begging mobs. 
On the other hand, he could not turn away even the least;, so he 
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healed, and enjoined silence, that his main or preaolung work 
might not be thwarted. 

As a preacher of the Kingdom, Jesus was aided by his dis¬ 
ciples, and opposed by the Pharisees and Scribes. There was 
much good, no doubt in the Pharisees, but to the fieiy, prophetic 
soul of Jesus, all their teachings merely obscured the main issues. 
**Leaving the commandments of God,” he told them, “ye hold 
the traditions of men ’’ (Mk. 7.8). There was not even ground for 
argument between Jesus and the Pharisees, they stood upon differ¬ 
ent principles: the Pharisees upon the law, and Jesus upon his 
prophetic sense of mission, as well as the vital needs of the 
‘ People of the Land.’ Conflict was inevitable. After each en- 
coimter, Jesus withdraws to a more fruitful situation (Mk. 2.13; 
3.7; 7.24; 8.13). His aim is to get the message of God to the 
people. To this end, he gathers a group of regular disciples. 
(Mk. 3.14.) He needs them both to provide comforting com¬ 
panionship and to multiply his efforts as apostles of the Kingdom 
But Luke 6 gives us another insight into his reason for choosing 
a definite group. He has just been in conflict with the Pharisees. 

‘ ‘ They were filled with madness, and conferred one with another 
what they should do to Jesus.” Soon after, Jesus goes up into a 
mountain, and spends a whole night in prayer to God. Can we 
not imagine, that at this critical moment, when his life was 
threatened and the outcome of his work was uncertain, that he 
took measures to safeguard the continuance of his message by 
appointing a regular ministry. (Lk. 6.12, 13, 27.) Soon after, 
rejected at Nazareth (Mk. 6.61, he is convinced that more and 
more the burdens must fall upon the disciples. So he sends them 
forth to do his work. He has met persecution, and so he predicts 
it for them (Mt. 10.16). The disciples are to make a rapid, 
cursory and unencumbered tour to preach and heal in Israel, not 
in Samaria or Gentile lands. Neither the background nor the 
faith e;sists there to make the preaching worth while. But the 
foreign peoples are not to be excluded from the Kingdom; they 
are to share with Israel in the coming joy (Lk. 13.29). Thus, 
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Jesus conceived himself as a Messiah who on earth was at once a 
preacher, a teacher, a healer and an o]|;^anizer. 

V. Peter's Confession. 

After the tragic death of Jolm, Jesus seeks rest and retire¬ 
ment; he wants an opportunity to think over his mission (Mk. 
6.31; Mt 14.13a). He wants to get away both from the nagging 
Pharisees and the clamouring people, so he goes into * heathen ’ 
lands. His words have not borne fruit in high places, among the 
leaders of the cities, where the ground is thorny; but the common 
people have heard him gladly. He does not depart because his 
mission is a failure; for indeed, the common people to whom he 
was sent were never so eager to hear him as now (Mk. ().33); 
neither is there evidence that he flees from the Pharisees. But 
things are coming to a head: the people are more enthusiastic, 
the cities more obdurate and faithless, the Pharisees more bitter, 
and John, the forerunner of the Messiah, has been killed. Great 
changes are taking place, God’s will is being done : so Jesus wants 
time to think, and to find out God’s will more clearly. He desires 
to get into closer touch with his disciples and decide his future 
destiny. It is the first crisis of his ministry. 

“ And Jesus went out, and his disciples, into the villages of 
Caesarea Philippi. And in the way, he asked his disciples, 
saying to them. Who do men say that lam? And they told him, 
saying, John the Baptist; and others, Elijah; but others, one of 
the prophets. And he asked them, But who do ye say that I am? 
Peter, answering, says to him. You are the Christ. And he 
began to teach them that the Son of Man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders and the chief priests, and the 8cril>es; 
and be killed; and after three days, rise again. And openly he 
spoke the saying. And Peter, taking him aside, began to rebuke 
him. But he, turning about and seeing his disciples, rebuked 
Peter, and sayed, Get behind me, Satan, for you do not seek that 
of God, but that of men ” (Mk. 8.27-33). 
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tTesus puts his telling question mainly in order that he may 
reply and inform his disciples more fully as to his mission which 
he has now come to see quite clearly as sacrificial. He no doubt 
is curious to know what men are thinking about him, but this 
is of small importance; spiritual discernment could hardly be 
expected from the untutored people or a hostile class. But the 
most wistful question is put to the disciples directly. “ Who do 
ye say that I am?” They had been with him in his labours and 
intimacies. It is significant, that he had been in prayer (Lie. 
9.18). No doubt, in this fresh experience of God, he had detei- 
mined to set his face toward Jerusalem as the Suffering Messiah. 
His ideal shone vividly in his own mind, but he was the only one 
on earth who saw it; would it become objectified in the minds of 
his companions? Peter boldly acclaims him the Christ, that is, 
the Messiah. He strictly enjoins silence. Why? 

He evidently held a deep reason for this behest. (1) It may 
have been chiefly due to his desire to follow God’s guidance. God 
is the one who chooses and directs his Messiah, and the Son should 
wait upon the Father. Only when being convicted, and perfect¬ 
ly sure of the outcome, does Jesus declare himself. (Mk. 14.62). 

(2) The proclamation of such a secret would give rise to wrong 
views of his mission, and publicly pervert his spiritual desire. 

(3) Moreover, in one sense, he really was not actually Messiah (ac¬ 
cording to the accepted view of the office of God’s * Anointed ’) for 
he was not yet performing the functions of a Messiah, which 
should fall to him in the Coming Age after his death (Mk. 9.9). 

(4) But his main reason for the command of silence was to avoid 
death until his death should be significant. He wanted to re¬ 
main master of his movements: not bis opponents, but God 
should direct his life. There were special reasons why he should 
die at Jerusalem, the great capital and the Holy City. 

Even after he declares himself to the disciples, he does not 
tell the people in general till the time of the Messianic entry. 
Thifi is a further indication that he was conscious of Messiahship 
from baptism, but was able to keep it to himself. Peter has 
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reached up to the idea of the Christ, and Jesus begins to tell his 
disciples (what he has discovered through his thwarted ministry and 
meditation on those rejected of old) that this term must mean. 

It was natural and fitting that Jesus should predict his suffer¬ 
ing and death at this time. Later, the whole journey to Jerusa¬ 
lem of Jesus together with his disciples, the mention of fire and 
baptism (Lfe. 12.49), and the cup they both shall drink (Mk. 
10.39) presupposes the revelation of suffering. And the time of 
the revelation of suffering must have coincided with the revela¬ 
tion of Messiahship, for Jesus would not have let them hold a 
false estimate of His Messiahship, and he knew he was to suffer 
or else he would not have made the journey to the cross. That he 
really went up to Jerusalem to die there can hardly be doubted: a 
host of passages so testify. And yet the idea of a suffering Mes¬ 
siah was so wholly new that only after the resurrection could the 
disciples really accept it. 

The rising again referred to by Jesus probably implies exal¬ 
tation as a spiritual Messiah. Why? (1) He mentions it here in 
connection with the necessity of fulfilling his mission as Messiah. 
(2) In Mark 9.9 he tells ‘ the Three ’ (Peter, James and John) 
not to mention the divine sanction given to his course by the 
Transfiguration, until he shall have risen from the dead; implying 
thereby, that they should not mention the proof of his glorious 
Coming till its fulfilment. (3) Soon after his death, his disciples 
come to believe in his exaltation as Messiah. The Resurrection 
was used onl^ as a proof of this; it was not sufficient to explain 
his heavenly power ; many men had risen from the dead, but were 
not Messiahs; Jesus must have told them he was to be exalted. 
Indeed, various passages in the Gospels do indicate this, the 
double idea of suffering and exaltation. {Mk. 8.31, Mt. 20.22,23.) 
These considerations indicate that we should consider Risen as 
equivalent to Exaltation as Messiah. 

Peter has reached up to the conception of the Messiah, but 
not to the spiritual height of Jesus’ conception. We do not 
know whether Peter was thinking of a Davidic king, or of an an- 
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gelic of Man ; but we may rigbtJy iofer tlrnt tbe elemeBt of 
suffering was not there. His conception was thoroughly ffewish. 
Impulsively he rebukes Jesus because such a description does not 
match with his life-long view of the Messiah, and in addition, be 
has the natural hrnnaii feeling for Jesus, and does not want to see 
him suffer. Jesus turns ahoui nnd rebukes Peter the more warm- 
ly, perhaps, because Satan fhrongh Peter is again bringing him the 
temptation to disobey the heavenly vision. (Cf. Mt. 4.8-10.) 

It IS hkeiy that Mark thought of Jesus as the Christ 
or Messiah who was the angelic Son of Man of apocalyptic 

Vofl 1^0,°®“/^^® '“''- 9.31, 10.33, 

0.46, 14.21, and 14.41 all point to a Son of Man who suffers. 

What did Jesus himself think? In the first place, we must go 
OTer the fourteen cases where the term Son of Man appears in 

To oT? original means. In Mark 2.10 

and 2^ It probably means 'this man,' or ' I.' Mark 8.31, 9.31, 

and 10.33 may be properly explained by having ' that man ’ refer 
0 Christ, reading, “ And he began to teach them that ‘ that 
man (referring to ‘ the Christ') must suffer." So with 8.38 

V o*,o’ "* ® preceding concept. In 

Verse 9.12 it refers to Elijah. Verse 13.26 is in the doubtful apo- 

calyptic pa«.sage; but it may be lumped with 9.9, 10.45 14.21 

and 14.41, where we have little reason to doubt that Jesus used 

e erm the man.’ He used it to designate himself. ‘ The 

Man equals Jems. .Jesus reproduced the ofiSce of no one cka- 

iwter in Scripture or apocalyptic or tradition. He was himself 

combimng the deepest and truest elements that he found in his 
meditations on the Scriptures. 

and dw! ’'T' “ P‘>i“‘ *0 » Mcasiah who suffers 

nd ies for others on earth, and comes to rule in the New Age of 

the angdom of God as the exalted Messiah. This point of view 

18 borne out by Luke 12.49,50 and 13.32, which also lay dow^ 

<be nwessity of suflenng followed by trimnph. Indeed, Jesw 
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wild suffer siiall rule: the ilret shall be last, and the lait Jist« 

If we want to find a prophesied figure most neatly r^ehihiihf i 
Jesus, we should turn to the ' Suffering Servant.* For he was * A 
Man * of sorrows (Isaiah 53.3), he suffered (Is. 53.4,5, Mk. 8.87), 
he opened not his mouth (Is. 53.7, Mt. 26.63), bore the sins' of 
many (Is. 53.12, Mk. 10.46), and comes in triumph (Is. 53.12, 
Mk. 14.62.) The confession of Peter did not suggest to Jesus 
that he might be the Messiah, and the reply of Peter was only par¬ 
tially true, having to be sternly and gravely corrected. To a large 
extent, Jesus created his own destiny, and then proceeded to ful 
fil it. 


VI, The Gross. 

The later ministry of Jesus, viewed from the outside, was 
probably little different from his preaching tours in Galilee. He 
still taught the gathered multitudes (Mk. 10.1, Lk. 20.1) and ran 
into conflict with the Pharisees. (Mk. 10.2.) According to John, 
he did not hesitate to enter Jerusalem twice. (Jn. 7.14, 10.22.) 
Luke tells us that Jesus sent out the Seventy disciples with prac¬ 
tically the same message that he had given to the Twelve. There 
is no formidable reason to doubt the record that Jesus did send Out 
the disciples to announce the Kingdom and cast out demons as 
before. The report of the disciples on their return, and the exults 
ing reply of Jesus appears to be original. (Lk. 10.17, 18.20.) 

It is significant to note that in spite of Jesus* new relation 
to his disciples, and his clarified vision of the future, he does not 
change his tactics : he is still the prophet and preacher of the 
Kingdom, seeking to arouse faith. More decisiveness however, 
enters into his speech: Leave the dead to bury their own dead, 

but do thou go and announce the Kingdom of God.’* (Lk. 9.60.) 

Go tell that fox. Behold, 1 cast out demons, and perform cures 
to-day andj^-morrow, and on the third day I am perfected.** (Lk. 
13.32.) - Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish TV (Lk. 

10 
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13, S.) It is during tluB period that be says: " It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich wan to 
enter into the Kingdom of God. (Lk. 18.25.) 

Jesus had told the disciples that he must die and come again 
shortly as the exalted Messiah in the Kingdom of God. (Mk. 8.31.) 
They must go on as before, serving and praying to God •with great 
faith that the Kingdom may come (Lk. 18.1-8a), but they must 
also watch. (Mk. 13.33; Mt. 26.13.) He likens his own depar¬ 
ture to that of a nobleman going to receive a Kingdom and return 
(Lk. 19.12), and calls the disciples his stewards. Since the King¬ 
dom is a moral growth, the coming of the Son of Man (Jesus) will, 
of course, be universal and unexpected; they cannot foretell it, 
For only the Father knows the time. (Mk. 13,29, 32.) In the 
meanwhile, the disciples are to remember Jesus, and the fact that 
they, as friends of his and as servants of God, have a share in his 
sacrifice, and they look forward to the Kingdom meal of which the 
last Supper will be the pledge. (Mk 14.22.) 

To Jesus, the preaching of the Kingdom was having its 
effect: fire was being cast on the earth, dividing families and 
severing the just from the wicked. (Lk. 12.49.) His baptism of 
death was a part of the whole plan, the new law of the last who 
shall be first (Mt. 21.31), of victory through suffering. He will 
reign supreme because he serves and suffers most; the disciples 
will also reign because they suffer too. The humble and especial¬ 
ly those who serve (Mt 25.45) will have a part in the Kingdom, 
while the others “will be cast out. He enters Jerusalem as Mes¬ 
siah on a humble ass, in order to make the issue clear. He curses 
the fig tree for its unfruitfulness, a parable of unfruitful Israel 
(Lk. 13.6) and asserts the authority of God in the temple. He 
chooses the time of the Passover to force this conflict because the 
Passover is both a great feast and a sacrifice commemorating deli¬ 
verance. He is to be sacrificed to deliver those of God—-the true 
Israel. 

To J^nis himself, his death has the follovring significance 

(1) Through its dark baptism^ he will be translated to a 
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spiritual life of freedom, * receive the Kingdom,’ and be ready 
to come again as the exalted Messiah. 

(2) Since God’s Messiah is a suffering servant {Lk, 22.22) 
the most intense, public, and fruitful death is an integral part of 
reigning in power. 

(3) His death is the price paid for his championship of 
the humble, ‘ a ransom for many.’ The Kingdom comes by 
arousing faith, but because of opposition, suffering is bound up 
with faith. The great servant and minister is to be slain because 
he is fearless. By this spectacular death, more faith will be 
aroused, the cleft between the good and the evil will widen, and 
the Kingdom will be brought nearer. ** My servant shall make 
many righteous.” 

(4) Jesus regarded his death as inaugurating a * new 
covenant * the Kingdom of God; but he was not led to sufjer and 
die by any prophecy as to a covenant, which indeed, did not 
mention blood. His death gave the covenant idea a new mean¬ 
ing, rather than vice versa : he sealed it with his blood, the blood 
of utter service in which his disciples would share. 

In conclusion, we may say that Jesus interpreted himself as 
the Man appointed by God to preach in faith to the humble the 
good tidings of the Kingdom, with its joy, forgiveness and full 
righteousness; and through a life of love, service and sacrifice to at¬ 
tain the exalted Messiahship of the Kingdom in the Coming Age. 

The problem of his self-interpretation arises because he said 
and did so many things that seem contradictory; but as we think 
over his mission, we see certain clear principles which unify his 
message. 

(1) He Consistently followed God’s leading from start to 
finish. Only under God’s guidance did he define more clearly 
his share in suffering and glory. He always had a great objec¬ 
tive in the Kingdom^ and a great source of power in God. 
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(2) Wf i oonsistButly sslootod wotuI values. This BOOOUDtB 
for his independent handfinig of Scripture and his prophetic 
word'^piefeures. He ever chose the noble and rejected the base. 

(3) He consistently preached that faith would bring in the 
Kingdom. Never did he think that mere suffering or hope could 
be a substitute for this enterprising trust. His Suffering and 
hope were the outcome of his faith, and a stimulus to faith in 
others. The glorious coming of the Kingdom on earth would 
merely be the God-given reward and seal of the faithful work of 
the people. 

(Concluded.) 

Wendell Thomas 
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INDO-PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE 

Ab regards the funerary architecture ^although Susa would 
seem to have been the favourite city of the Kings of Persia, 
nothing has been found in the immediate neighbourhood that 
resembles royal tombs.’ * Persia counted thirteen sovereigns 
from Cyrus to Darius Codomanus, including the Magi Smerdis. 

It would appear that four sovereigns had no special monument 
set up to them in the necropolis. The internal evidence points 
to Xerxes, Artaxerxes Codomanus, and Darius Nothus as the 
princes that were entombed at Naksh-i-Rustem, whilst the 
younger cemetery at Persepolis was inaugurated by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. There are then twelve princes and eight tombs, 
reckoning the Gabre.* 

‘All these tombs with but slight differences of detail, are 
as like one another as it is possible to conceive ; to describe 
one is to describe them aU.’ 

*“ The total height of each is 22m. 50c. divided into three 
portions of almost equal size. (According to Coste the len^h 
of transverse limb of the fapade at Naksh-i-Rustem is 18m. 63c., 
length of upper and lower limb 11m. The height of tomb No. 
10 at Persepolis is given at 24*50c. ; middle portion, 17m., 
length of upper division, 10* 50c.). The middle and longer 
compartment, in conjunction with the other two, forms what 
is called a Greek cross. The monument, properly so called, 
begins with the middle section, carved architecturally into 
four engaged 6olumns and a lofty double recessed doorway, 
surmounted by an Egyptian gorge, and a row of dentels, so as 
to reproduce a palace facade. The upper portion of this door¬ 
way is solid rock, but the lower section is cut away, so as to 
provide an entrance to the vault excavated in the mass behind. 
The held contains a bas-relief of an essentially religious charac¬ 
ter : ii^n a stage the King is seen on a pedestal raised by four. 
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steps, h the act of worshipping. Above, between 4bl King 

and the altat, doats the image of AburS’-MsB^Bi, . bomo on huge 
wings, behind which a solar disc is roughly suggested, * 

So far as the * Tower of Silence’ is concerned it can claim 


no architectural skill or beauty, because it was never meant to 
be visited by anybody except the vultures. 

There is nothing like the Persian tombs in India. The 
Stupas * and the Chaityas ^ are entirely different monuments : 
their appearance, measurements and architectural details are 
fundamentally different from those of Persian tombs. The 
Stupas were erected as towers to commemorate some events or 
sacred spots; as Dagobas they contained relics of Buddha, or of 
some Buddhist saints. For comparison in details the topes at 
Sanchi, Sarnath, Amaravati, Gandhara, Jelalabad, Manikyala, 
the Dagoba at Ajanta, and the temple at Buddha Gaya may be 
referred to. 

According to Hodgson the Indian stupas in Nepal are known 
as Chaityas. But according to Fergusson® the Buddhist 
Chaityas at Bhaja, Nasik, Ellora, Karle, etc., correspond in 
every respect with the churches of the Christian religion rather 
than to the Persian tombs. **Their plans, the position of the 
altar or relic casket, the aisles, and other peculiarities are the 
same in both, and their uses are identical, in so far as the 
ritual forms of the one religion resemble those of the other.” 
But the Chaityas were much earlier buildings than even the 
Christian Church, because the ceremony of entombing sacred 
ashes and other relics is mentioned in the Vedas. In the 
RSmayat^ also the Brahmanical chaityas are alluded to. Later 
on Chaitya became a synonym for temple.®. 

The Avesta condemns in no measured terms the worshippers 
of the Daevas or Demons, and in a general way whoever 


^ For detftUft sm the Writer'* Diotionai; (pp, 705.707). 
* Ibtd, pp. 199.203. 

' ftii, pp. 60-51. 
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does not strictly observe the rules established by Zoroaster 
in that he exposes himself to pollute the sacred elements : fire, 
earth and water. 

In the words of Herodotus (1.121) the Persians have neither 
images, nor temples, nor altars; these they consider unlawful, 
and impute folly to those that make them. This is because 
they do not believe like the Greeks (and the Hindus) in the 
personality of the gods. Their practice is to sacrifice to Zeus on 
the summit of the highest mountains, and under the name of 
Zeus they understand the whole circumference of the heavens.” 
Cicero (De Repiiblica, III, IX, 14 ; Dc Legibus, II, X, 26) by 
way of explaining the cause of Xerxes’s burning of the temples 
of Athens, says, that it was to punish the Greeks ‘ for their 
sacrilege in their foolish attempt ” to shut up within walls the 
gods, before whom everything ought to be open and free ; the 
gods, whose temple and habitation were the whole universe.’ ” 
The Avesta, however, ‘contains no sign or token of the feeling 
imputed to the Persians by the Greek historian, and more 
explicitly the Roman orator. ’ The Persians burnt the Grecian 
temples probably ‘to avenge the sacking of Sardes.’ (Herodotus, 
vi. 96,100.) 

King Darius claims, however, to have restored to the people 
among other things * the temples that Gaumata the Magi had 
destroyed.’ ^ The original term, of which ‘ temples ’ is the 
translation, is ‘ ayadana,’ from the root ‘yas’ signifying *to 
adore.’ The proper rendering of the word should be ‘sacred 
place,’ ‘place of worship’ and need not mean temple at all. 

But on the fa9ade of the rock-tombs referred to above ‘ we 
have seen the King in the act of prayer, standing before an 
altar upon which the celestial fire is burning.’ Up to the 
present nothing of.this kind has been, however, found in Persia, 
though in many places monuments have been noticed to which 
the name of Atesh-ga (fire-places) is applied by the natives. 

^ Daroiestoter, Etudes Iranieoaes, tom. ii, pp. 199,180. The passage belongs to the 
first oolumn of the ioscripUon. 
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But for fheir dimensions that are on a laiger Male than those 

of the alters figured in the upper division of the royal tombs, 
crowned with saori6oiaI Bre, they might be falten as repbcas 
of these. 

Even assuming the existence of altars in Persia they could 
never look like the Indian altars out of which the Hindu temple 
B^ms to have developed. * The Sulva^sHtras, which are but 
the supplementary portions of the Kalpa^sutras furnish us with 
interesting structural details of the large altars built of bricks. 
These altars were constructed in different shapes, first enumerat¬ 
ed in the Taittiriya-satiihitS (v. 4, 11). Following this enu¬ 
meration Baudhayana and Apastambha furnish us with full 
particulars. These altars were divided into ten classes according 
to their shape and other details : (1) Chaturasra-syenachit, so 
called because it resembles the form of a falcon and the bricks 
out of which it is composed are all square-shaped; (2) Kanka-chit, 
in the form of a heron is the same as the preceding one except 
the two additional feet ; (3) Alaja-chit, is the same except the 
additional wings; (4) Prauga-chit, is an equilateral triangle; (5) 
Ubhayatah-Praugachit, is made up of two such triangles joined 
at their bases; (6) Batha-chakra-chit, is in the form of a massive 
wheel without spokes, as well as with sixteen spokes; (7) Drona- 
chit, is like a vessel or tube, square or circular; (8) Parichayya- 
chit, has a circular outline and is equal to the Batha-chakra- 
chit, differing in the arrangement of bricks which are to be 
placed in six concentric circles; (9) Samuhya-ohit is circular in 
shape, and made of loose earth and bricks; and (10) Kurma-chit, 
resembles a tortoise and is of a triangular or circular shape. 

* Every one of these altars was constructed of five layers of 
bricks, which together, came up to the height of the knee ; in 
some oases ten or fifteen layers, and proportionate increase in 
the height of the altar were prescribed. Every layer in its 
turn was to consist of two hundred bricks; the first, third, and 
fifth layers were divided into two hundred parts in exactly the 
same manner; a different division was adopted for the second 
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of the same size and form/ 

‘ The first altar covered an area of li purusha$^ i.e.^ 7j- 
squares each side of which was equal to the height of a man 
(purusha) with uplifted arms. On each subsequent occasion the 
a^% was increased by one square purusha. Thus, at the second 
layer of the altar one square purusha was added to the 7^ consti¬ 
tuting the first chitii and at the third layer two square 
purushas were added, and so on. But the shape of the whole 
and the relative proportion of each constituent part had to 
remain unchanged. The area of every chitii whatever its shape 
might be—^falcon, wheel, tortoise, etc.,—had to be equal to 7^ 
square purushas} 

As regards the temple the worshippers of Fire (as an element) 
.could hardly think of any because the god of fire was never 
idolised by them and the idol-worship only needs a temple 
proper.^ Dieulafoy’s description of a building in ruins situated 
in the Susian Plan, which Perrot and Chipiez quote but criti¬ 
cise,® would hardly apply to a Hindu, Buddhist, or Jain temple. 
All we are really sure about is the atesh-gah, ** the sole monu* 
mental type and representative of the religious architecture 
in Persia.” This figured on the bas-reliefs of Persepolis and 
is encountered all over the country. On a coin posterior to 
Alexander is figured a monument, by the side of which a king 
stands in the attitude of prayer. ” A glance sufi&ces to show 
that we are in face of an atesh-gah. Three altars with very 
salient horns rise upon a block of masonry, whose base and 
entablature the engraver has indicated ; between the pillars at 
the angle, two parallel flights approach laterally the landing 
place that let to the platform.” 

** If during the Parthian domination the Mazdian temple 
thus preserved its traditional form, it was not likely to lose it 


^ For farther detaile see the Writer’s Indian Avobiteotare, pp. 7, S* 

* See * Fine Arts' (pp. SI2-216) by the writer, I. H. Q„ Jane 1929» 

* History of Art in Persia, pp. 249.269s 
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witb tile Sass^dae, wlien Mainfaism became tile, stat^ Teligiou/*' 
Then Perrot and Obipiez conclude with the remark ** that Uie 

' a 

notion of a temple built by a Sassanial prinee must be aban¬ 
doned as illusory. All we know is that the sacred fire continued 
to ascend to heaven throughout the duration of the second 
empire, precisely as it had done during the first.” ^ 

‘‘Beligious beliefs which discountenanced inhumation had 
not favoured the development of funerary architecture, and the 
monotheistic tendencies of a cult whose sanctuaries at the out¬ 
set were the bare summits of lofty mountains, had retained 
throughout, even when it could command the resources of a 
mighty empire, the elementary and primitive form of the temple, 
an altar set upon a plinth more or less elevated, rising on an 
esplanade open to sky. Such simplicity and uniformity as 
these were in perfect harmony with the spirit of Magism and 
in accord with the character of its rites.’ 

The principal effort of the Indian builder, on the other hand, 
was brought to bear upon the temples, which have been distin¬ 
guished as male, female, and neuter ; as round, oval, rectangu¬ 
lar, quadrangular, octagonal, and of other shapes; as running to 
seventeen stories; as having ninety-eight, forty-five, and ten 
types.* ‘ They display an exuberance of fancy, a lavishness of 
labour, and an elaboration of detail to be found nowhere else.’ 
Even the most ardent advocate of Persian theory could not 
think of Persian influence upon Indian temples. . 

- Sculpture * is intimately associated with temples ; in the 
absence of the latter the former cannot naturally develop. 

As to the statues of gods and goddesses, it is well-known 
that they could not obtain in Persia until the fourth century 
B, C. when Ochus, afilrms Berosus, set up statues to Anahita 
ip the principal towns of the empire. But the traces of those 
simulacra have not been preserved.* * A descriptive passage in 

' r 

' t 

; Perrot aid Ohipiea, pp. 250, 262,' 

* Bee the Writer*. Dietioow of Bindu Arcblteottiie, pp. 880,881. 
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the Veniidadsada may possitly apply to the images <?t 

1 * 

Anahita. ‘ 

** No statuary has been found which might have served to 
decorate their (Persian) places.” * But according to Plutarch* 
statues were actually made in Persia ; he recounts that when 
the soldiers of Alexander entered the capital of Persia, they cast 
down a statue of Xerxes from its pedestal. But Perrot and 
Ghipiez think that ” the so-called statue may have been no 
more than an image carved upon a stela, like those of the bas- 
reliefs at PefSepolis, representing the Kings for whom the palaces 
were built.” *Ab in Assyria, here also, bas-relief was the 
sculptor’s favourite mode of expression.’ Excepting small 
figures disinterred in the ruins of Susa all sculptures were in 
low relief. The only monument left to represent the primitive 
period of Persian sculpture is the Cyrus at Pasargadae; but its 
head, hands, and feet are ” terribly defaced,” so that “it is 
more especially,” admit Perrot and Ghipiez from the costume 
that we surmise where the artist took his models. 

* Simultaneously with the King, the soldiers and the tribute- 
bearers, animals too have become mere abstractions, and only 
interest the sculptor so far that they play a part in the festival 
given in honour of the monarch. To the lion is allotted the 
largest place in the bas-reliefs at Persepolis. 

“ The fault of these representations resides in this, that 
neither King nor monster appear to fight in good earnest^ and 
for dear life. The attitudes of the conqueror and the vanquished 

are tame, conventional, and uniform.”* 

In India, on the other hand, we possess innumerable exam¬ 
ples of sculpture, and bas-reliefs both high and low. There is 
also most elaborate literary evidence furnishing all details. As 


i Zena.AT«it8, translated by James Darmesteter, Vendidad, Cb. XXX, tom. 
Boa idao Perrot and Chipiez, p. 885. 


• Penot, 876. 

• Alexander by Plutarcb, XXXVII. 

• P. 436, 

• Perrot and Obipiea, ibii, p. 486; see the details, pp. 486.489, 


ii, p. 82. 
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in the buildings so also in sculpture and painting ‘ an exuberance 
of fancy, a lavishness of labour, and an elaboration of detail 
have been evinced in India. In the early Vedic age God is 
personified in natural phenomena, then He is given a human 
body, till at last He is conceived as having a thousand heads, a 
thousand eyes, and a thousand hands, etc. We see in the Paura- 
nic age Brahma is furnished with four heads, Siva and other 
deities with three eyes, the goddess ^akti with ten hands holding 
various attributes, and the goddess of learning with a musical 
instrument and other objects, indicative of her profession. There 
are given in the treatises known as * Silpa-sastras* the minutest 
measures of the several limbs of the images of not only the gods 
and goddesses but also of sages, ordinary man and womens of 
animals and birds of well known species, even of fish and 
insects.’^ 

“ The Hindu image-maker or sculptor,*’ Hadaway observes, 
does not work from life, as is the usual practice among the 
(modern) Europeans, but he has, in place of the living model, 
a most elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he 
uses constantly, combining these with those of observation and 
study of natural detail. It is,,in fact, a series of anatomical 
rules and formulae, of infinitely more practic^il use than any 
European system, for the Indian one treats of the actual pro¬ 
portion and of the surface form, rather than the more scientific 
attachment of muscles and the articulation of bones.’*® 

Although there hfis been undeniable Grecian influence on the 
Gandhara (and Amarabati) sculpture there can, thus, be no 
possibility of any Persian influence on the Hindu, Buddhist or 
J ain sculpture or painting.® 

(To be continued.) 

P. K. Achabya 

nidioaaxy of Biadu Architecture, uuder Talsmasa, pp. 221>24d. 

/ of yahi^an can neyar ooirespond tolthat of Brahma. 
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THE PROBLEM OF A SECOND CHAMBER IN INDIA. 

Before the Reforms of 19i9, the Indian Legislature was 
a unicameral body. Nor was then a Second Chamber at all 
necessary for good legislation. The administrative system of 
the country did not leave, much power in the custody of the 
Legislative Council. The executive kept still a tight grip over 
the legislative branch of government. In fact, the differentiation 
of legislative and executive functions was not yet clearly 
recognised. The Governor-General in Council was still in 
theory both the legislative and executive authority. The Legis¬ 
lature was looked upon as nothing but an enlargement of the 
-Executive Council. And the members of the Legislative 
Council who were not at the same time in the executive cabinet 
were known as added members of the Legislature. This could 
only imply that the legislative function was really vested in the 
Governor-General in Council and it was only for greater 
efficiency that some other members were invited to join in the 
deliberations. Any way the functions of this wider legislative 
body were not so important and so great as to warrant the 
revision of a Second Chamber. Besides, in this Legislative 
Council, the elective element was in a permanent minority and 
the Government had therefore not the least necessity of 
a Conservative Upper House to check the radical Lower 
Chamber. 

Situation, however, changed considerably when it was 
proposed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford to strengthen 
the elective element in the Legislature and augment its powers 
and functions. They advocated in their Report* on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms that two-thirds of the total strength 
of the Legislative Assembly should be returned by election. 


* Puft. 278. 









.While, however, this popular majority 
legislature, the executive was to remain an irresponittliie one as 
hitherto. Chances of conflict between an irresponsible executive 
and a representative assembly were therefore to be fores^n and 
faced. Occasions would inevitably arise when the Asseinbly 
might refuse the Government the supplies they required and 
the laws they needed. 

Gnder these circumstances if the capacity of the 
Government of India to obtain its will in all essential matters ” 
was to remain unimpaired, some device must be made to guard 
against such possible occasions of disagreement. Accordingly 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford proposed “ to create a 
Second dbamberi known as the Council of State, which shall 
take its part in ordinary legislative business and shall be the 
final legislative authority in matters which the Government 
regards as essential.’* ‘ A measure deemed urgent by the 
government might be initiated in the Assembly and opposed and 
rejected by it. Nothing daunted, however, the Government 
would now approach the Council of State where it had a set 
majority and introduce the measure afresh as if nothing had 
happened. With its seal of approval which would be forth¬ 
coming as a matter of course, the Government would put it on 
the statute book and act on it at once.® The Council of State 
was thus to be a velvet glove covering the iron hand of the 
Governor-General in Council. It was only to be a cloak over 
the autocracy of the irresponsible executive. 

When the Government of India Bill, 1919, framed on 
these proposals of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford was 
referred to the Joint Select Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament, the provisions with regard to the Council of State 
were to a great extent amended and recast. The Committee 
did hot see the necessity of retaining the Council of State 


Ibid, PM. 377. 
Ibid, pur*. 379. 



an #gan for goveriiiiiieniiegiislation.** ^ It rs^bwnmMdi^' ; 
its redijnstitntion ** from the commenooment as a true Seooh^ ' 
Chamber/’ ® The Committee pointed out that if the Gbvemor* 
General in Council wanted at all to promulgate a mei^ure 
over the head of the popular Assembly he should do it openly on 
his own authority and responsibility without resort to any 
circumlocution. Accordingly it was recommended that the 
number of official members in the Council of State should not 
exceed one-third of the total membership.® And under the 
Government of India Act, 1919, out of a maximum of sixty 
members not more than twenty-four can be officials/ Of the 
remaining forty seats again at present thirty-four are elective.® 
The elective majority in the Council of State is thus decided though 
not overwhelming as in the lower House. Under these circum- 
stances the Council of State could not be expected to fulfil the 
special function intended for it by the Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals. Nor, as we have seen, from the recommendation 
of the Joint Select Committee, was this function to be vested 
in it at all. It was not expected to be a pocket borough of the 
Government. It was meant to be a true revising Chamber. 
In actual operation however it is less a revising body to-day 
and more of a Chamber fulfilling the special duty assigned to 
it by the joint authors of Indian Constitutional Eeforms. 

Under the present constitution, if any Government measure 
is mutilated or rejected by either Chamber of the Indian 
Legislature, it may still be turned into an Act under special 
circumstances. The Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the original Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity and interests of British India. If the certified Bill 


' TheBeportof the Joint Seleot Committee on the GoTeinment of India Bill 
(PaxUamentary Paper), p. 9. 

* IbMl.p.9. 

* IMi, p. 9. 

* Section 6SA. Snb-Beotion (1). 

* Sir Taj Bi^ador Sapro, The Indian Oons^lntioo (1996), p. 67. 




has already been discussed by boft^^ , 

an Act with the signature of the Govemorb* 

bomer, it has been discussed only in one House and ns^etired 

or otherwise undesirably modified there, it IS, on certi&catioa, 
introduced in the other ChBixiber in lis on^ID^/ shBps* 
Accepted or rejected by this body, it-is presented to the 
Governor-General and with his signature becomes an Act.* 
The (3ouncil of State with its elective majority was thus not 
expected to be an organ for Government legislation. It 
was not expected to put its seal of approval updn every 
measure forwarded by the Government. The methods of certi¬ 
fication of a Bill, by the Governor-General as embodied in 
Section 67 B presuppose the rejection of an official Bill by both 
the Chambers. In point of fact, however, all the certified mea¬ 
sures of the Government have had an overwhelming support of 
the Council of State. The Bills opposed and rejected by the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly as antagonistic to the interests of the people, received 
warm ovation and approval when reintroduced on certification 
in the Upper House. The Princes Protection Bill of 1922 
was regarded even by such a moderate Legislative Assembly 
as that of the first term of the reform^ regime ^ as an unneces¬ 
sary curb upon Indian public opinion and as an unworthy 
interference with the freedom of the Indian press. It was 
accordingly, refused even the formal introduction in that body. 
The Governor-General, thereupon, certified the measure and 
had it introduced vafresh in the Council of State. Here it had 
a plain sailing. It was adopted without a division by this 
Chamber.® Several months later, in 1923, the Assembly amend- 
ded the Finance Bill to the effect that the tax upon salt, which 
affected so much the Indian masses, was slightly reduced. The 


* Stotion 67B <1) (a) and (b) of tha OoTammtnt of India Aot, 1919. 

* 71u» Gongtesa people did not participate in tbe eleetione to the firat reformed 
legiidMnxel. 

Tka fWwsil of State Pebates, Vol, HI of 19^, p. 


i^oyei^ent, hotpevfer, nbi sfttkW o# the 

bly, ^^p^oached the Govemor^General, had the Bilf certified, ^d 
re-introduced it in the Council of State. Like the Princes Prot^-^ 


tion Bill it got a warm reception in this Chamber and was 
passed by it without any division.* In 1924 again, the Finance 
Bill was rejected by the Legislative Assembly on political 


grounds. And in this step taken, the Assembly had the whole¬ 
hearted backing of the country. The Bill certified by the 
Governor-General was, however, far from being rejected by the 
Upper House,-passed wholesale by it in course of two days 
only.® . Similar was the attitude of the Council of State to¬ 


wards the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) 
Bill of 1925. It was at first introduced in the Assembly which 
naturally took exceptions to this repressive measure. And when 
iihree vital clauses were negatived by this House, the Bill was 
not further pressed there by the Government. It was withdrawn 
with a certificate from the Governor-General to the Council of 


State. Here, of course, it met with practically no opposition 
and was passed by this body without a division.* The Council 


of State evinced a similarly servile temper in connection with 


the appointment in 1923 of the Eoyal Commission on the 
Superior Civil Services in India. The Legislative Assembly 
looked upon this appointment as a step towards the strengthen¬ 
ing of the “steel frame” of the Indian bureaucracy. It was 
convinced that the result of this enquiry by the Commission 
would be nothing but greater emoluments for the Superior 
Services in India and a corresponding strain on the public purse. 
Accodingly a motion for adjournment was accepted by this body 
and an emphatip protest was entered against the imposition 
of this Commission upon the Indian people. A feeble attempt 
was also made by the Hon. V. G. Kale in the Council of State 


‘ Ibid, Vol. ni, Part IT of 1928, p. 1897. 
• Ibid, Vol. rv, Part 1,11924, p. 783. 

» Ibid, Vol. V, 1996, p. 761. 
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lines. But it met with little response from tms noase 01 
Elders,* The late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee objected, in his 
evidence before the Joint Select Committee, to the establish¬ 
ment of the Council of State on the ground that “ its first busi¬ 
ness, apparently, is to register the decrees of the Government.” ® 
We know that Section 20, Subsection (4) of the Government 
of India Bill, 1919, which laid down the chief function of the 
Council of State and evoked this criticism from Sir Surendra 
Nath was later on modified. And the Council of State, as 
it emerged out of the Parliamentary discussion and as it is to¬ 
day embodied in the Government of India Act, is indeed charcter- 
ised as a true Second Chamber. But, notwithstanding all the 
changes in its constitution and functions, it is a body still 
registering the decrees of the Government, and as such it is 
in serious conflict with the Legislative Assembly which stands 
on popular rights and is consistently opposed to the irrespon¬ 
sible executive imposed upon the country from above. 

Now in view of the elective majority in both the Houses the 
conflict between the two Chambers is something to be explained. 
Nor is the explanation far to seek. In the Legislative 
Assembly, out of hundred and forty-four members hundred 
and three are elected and they are elected also by a compara¬ 
tively wide suffrage.® In the Council of State on the other 
hand the elected members have only a bare majority and even 
those elected are the representatives of wealth and vested inter¬ 
ests.* Hence while the overwhelming majority of Assembly 


* Ibid, Vol. m. Part II, 1928, p. 686. 

* Report of the Joint Select Committee., Vol. £1, p. 67. 

* In Bengal pe<^le paying pnblio works oess of not less than five rnpees or paying 
If nnioipal tax of not less than five rnpees or paying Chowkidary tax of five rupees or 
assessed to Income Tax on an income of not less than 6.000 rnpees a year mny vote. 

* To the Bnrdwan division in the Bengal Presidency only the people paying land 
Bevenaeio the tnne of 7,600 rupees a year or paying roads and pnblio wmks oess of not 
lens i,876 rnpees e year or assessed to income tax on an income of not less 12,000 rupees 
t year iMre votera. 
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professes go-ahead politics and demands radical reforms in 
. the constitution, in the Council of State twenty-aix out of sixty 
vote at the dictation of the reactionary bureaucracy and most of 
the remaining tiurty-four also pin their faith to the status 
quo and rub accordingly their shoulders with the Govern¬ 
ment nominees. It is not unnatural, therefore, that a deep 
gulf should yawn between the two Houses of the Legislature. 
At present, of course though the differences between the two 
Chambers are frequent, they have not led to obstruction and dis¬ 
location of public business. This is because the Legislative 
Assembly has no direct responsibility at present for the govern¬ 
ment of the country. That function is vested in the Governor- 
General in Council—a body not responsible at all to the 
Assembly. The anomaly of the position ol the Council of State 
has not yet been brought out into clear relief as it might have 
been done in a responsible form of government. This Chamber 
now uniformly supports the Government measures and—as 
consistently—opposes those that do not obtain the approval of the 
executive. This no doubt detracts considerably from the merits 
of the Council of State as a revising Chamber. But this gives 
few opportunities of deadlook. In the future, however, this 
system of irresponsible administration is sure to change and 
executive responsibility to the popular House of the legislature is 
bound to be initiated. In that case the Governor-General in 
Council, instead of being guided by White Hall, will have to 
draw its inspiration from the Legislative Assembly. The 
policy of the Government will be shaped according to the political 
ideals of the majority of this body. This will make many of the 
Government measures at once anathema to the majority in the 
other House—a majority elected on a narrow franchise and pro¬ 
fessing narrow political ideals. All the liberal measures initiated 
in and supported by the popular assembly will hence stand the 
risk of being baulked in the Second Chamber. Nor will this 
power of thus obstructing'liberal legislation be any way limited, 
if the present powers of the Council of State continue in the 
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future. At present, the two chambers practically enjoy a co¬ 
ordinate authority.* The Council of State, of course, has no 
jurisdiction over the budget-grants which are made by the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly.* Nor can the finance Bill be initiated in the 
Upper House. Beyond these limitations, however, the two 
houses arc equal in status. The Council of State may reject 
and even amend the finance Bill.® These wide powers in any 
second chamber would constitute a source of constant feuds and 
deadlock. They are still more a source of trouble when 
the two Houses are differently and antagonistically constituted. 
It is, therefore, time to lay down proposals for the constitution of 
the Second Chamber in the future legislature of India. But 
before the question of composition is taken up, we must deter¬ 
mine the functions which this Upper House will bo expected to 
discharge. 

The future Indian Constitution is likely to be formed on a 
federal basis. Such a constitution would no doubt imply that a 
central law should not be passed without the consent of the majo¬ 
rity of the people and the majoiity of the provinces constituting 
the federal union. In other words, the Houses of the central legis¬ 
lature should be co-ordinate in status and exercise equal powers. 
But however logical this plan may look in theory, in practice 
it is neither possible nor desirable to maintain the equality be¬ 
tween the two chambers. This equal authority is especially 
undesirable in view of the ministerial responsibility to the 
legislature which will be introduced in India as in other Domi¬ 
nions. Nor can it be said to-day that the co-ordinate status of 
the Second Chamber is really indispensable in practice for the 
maintenance of the federal equipoise. The federal character of 
the Canadian Dominion has not been undermined in any way by 


^ Section 63 of the Government of Indie Act. 

• SeeUoa 67 A, Sab'seotione (6), (7) of the Government of India Act. 

* But ezo^tioD bee been taken to the power of amendment. See Sir Tej Bahadur 
Bapnt( The Indian Oonititntion, p. 152. 
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the subordination of the Senate to the House of Commons. 
Nor will the Indian federation be at stake if the Second Cham¬ 
ber wield less authority than the first. Hence in determining 
the powers of the future Upper House of the Indian legislature, 
we cannot be accused of taking an anti-federal step if wg do not 
make it equal in authority to the lower chamber. In fact, if we 
are to make the legislation efficient and at the same time easy 
and smooth, we should reduce the powers of the Senate. In 
most of the drafts prepared on the future constitution of India, 
we find advocated the ultimate subordination of the second 
chamber to the first. In that Draft Bill “ to provide Self- 
Government for India,” framed under the auspices of the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour Party in England, it is proposed no doubt in 
Section 46, to give equal powers to the two Houses of the Cen¬ 
tral legislature. No Bill, provides this Section, shall become an 
Act until it has been passed by both Houses of Parliament. 
The next Section of the Draft Bill, however, embodies a provision 
that—practically—makes the lower House supreme in the long 
run. If the two Chambers are not in agreement over a measure, 
the Governor-General must convene a joint sitting of the two 
bodies in the same session. The subject in question will then 
be discussed in this joint assembly and decided by a majority of 
votes. Now as the lower House will have double the member¬ 
ship of the Senate,* it will ordinarily win the day in the joint 
sitting. The view-point of the First Chamber will be uphold 
and that of the Senate will go to the wall. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the Nehru Committee go even further as to the position 
of the Second Chamber. This Committee proposes to reduce 
the future Senate of India to the status of the British House of 
Lords so far as money Bills are concerned. Such Bills, passed 
by the lower House, will go to the Senate for discussion. This 
Chamber may recommend here and there some changes and 


* tn tbe fourth Schedule Annexed to the Bill it is proposed to give two hundred and 
foxtj*Mveo members to the Senate end fonr hundred end ninetj'fonr to tbe Assembly. 
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mcxlificatioiis io the Bills, otherwiso it will not be empowered 
to amend or reject them on its own authority. With the 
recommendations, the Bills will come back to the originating 
House which will then pass it finally accepting or rejecting the 
recommendations from the other House.^ This definite stand 
of the Nehru Committee with regard to the authority of the 
Lower House over Financial measures has been timely and in 
consonance with Indian aspirations. The equal powers over 
finance Bills which the Council of State now exercises cannot be 
left to that body without inviting danger in the future. The 
future course of social evolution in India, depends to a great 
extent upon the financial policy of the Government. And it 
will be surely sliort-sighted not to give the direct representatives 
of the people an untrammelled voice over the formulation of this 
policy. As to the other subjects of legislation, the Committee 
leaves equal authority to both Chambers indeed.“ But as in the 
case ol the Independent Labour Party’s Bill, it also provides for 
a joint sitting of the two Houses il the Senate does not give 
sanction within six months to a measure passed by the lower 
House.® This will furnish a clear opportunity to the House of 
Representatives ultimately to have its own way in legislations 
desired by it. For six months the Upper House may hold up a 
measure, but at the expiry of this period it will be a subject of 
discussion in the joint meeting of the two Chambers and decided 
by a majority vote which will in fact mean the triumph of the 
Lower House. Thus the recommendations of the Nehru Com¬ 
mittee with regard to the power of the Second Chamber seem to 
be an improvement upon the provisions of the Independent 
Labour Party Bill on the same subject. When the monetary 
question is involved, it is better to be definite from the start and 


* Report of the Committee presided over by Motiial Nehro and appointed by the 
AH Partiee 'Oonferenoe, to determine the principles oC the Conaiitation for India (1928), 
p. 107. 

* fbid, p. 107. 

* IM, p. 107. 
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place unequivocally the supreme power in the Lower Bouse, 
In other fields of legislation, the solution of a contested 
measure may be left to the tardy decision of a joint meeting. 
In the case of ways and means and supply it is better to be 
laconic and limit the authority of the revising Chamber 
definitely to the cutting of t’s and the dotting of i’s. 
Political thinkers and statesmen of to-day are rather inclined 
to give power to the second chamber to hold up a subject of 
legislation only so long as the people do not speak definitely 
either way about it. According to this standpoint a measure 
nay be rejected by the Upper House if it thinks that the 
attitude of the people is doubtful towards it. If however that 
subject becomes an issue in the next general election and the 
people send the majority favouring it to the legislature, the 
Upper House must waive its objection and pass it as it comes 
from the Lower Chamber. The Upper House, in other words, is 
to act as the ally of the people and the interpreter of their real 
will. Now the provision that has been made in the two drafts 
on the future constitution of India with regard to the settlement 
of a disagreement between the two Houses does not involve any 
consultation of the popular opinion. Three years after a general 
election a controversial measure may be taken up and decided 
one way by the lower House. As it reaches the Upper Chamber 
it may be opposed and thrown out by that body as antagonistic 
to the interests of the nation and the country. The people, of 
course, have not yet spoken anything about the measure. And 
instead of applauding the action of the representatives in the 
Lower House, they may actually support the attitude of the Upper 
Chamber. Hence if next at a joint sitting the decision of the 
latter body is overruled and that of the Lower House affirmed, it 
will certainly be an act not in conformity with true public 
opinion. This is, no doubt, a drawback of the provision but it 
must be understood at the same time that members of the lower 
House will not generally undertake a legislation which has not 
been already certified to by the people. Besides if at all they take 
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the newspapers which may tell them as to which way tbc Wind 
blows. In this atmosphere if the measure is rejected by the 
Upper House there will be no pressure for the convoking of a 
joint meeting at all Thus except in the case of a money Bill 
the two Houses should be given an equal authority and a co¬ 
ordinate position. But every measure which will be a cause of 
disagreement between the two Houses should be referred to the 
final decision of the joint sitting. This will give enough power 
to the second Chamber to revise and make improvement upon 
all subjects on the legislative anvil. This will even give full 
authority to that house to reject a bad Bill unwisely and hastily 
passed by the Lower Chamber, and what is more, it will give 
the Senate ample opportunity to check and frustrate the 
activities of any sinister combination in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives. In fact, this will invest the Senate with all the 
attributes of a revising body and will withdraw from it all the 
powers that are of an obstructive character. 

(To be continued) • 

Narkshchandra Roy 


A THOUGHT 

If none were sick, and ndffe were sad 
What service could we render? 

How could we offer (if we did not have) 
(lood deeds to God the Sender? 


Henry V. Jamss 







SNOBBISHNKS 

« 

iVo right-minded person likes to be thought a snob. Snob¬ 
bishness as a fault has this peculiarity that people who suffer 
from it, do not cherish it. If you tell a lazy inert man that he 
is a ‘ slacker * he acquiesces with a bored complaisancy, secret¬ 
ly despising you for being energetic, or a curious one that he is 
inquisitive, and4ie says he “ can’t help wanting to know about, 
things.” The bad-tempered think bad temper an indication 
that one is not a milksop and delude themselves that it makes 
part of their strength. Few people would be absolutely fault¬ 
less even if they could. Though everyone feels ashamed of 
their evil actions, no one is genuinely ashamed of their habitual 
misdemeanours. De Quincey was not, of being an opium- 
eater, however much he may disapprove of the practice. Limi¬ 
tations of character seem essential to our conception of our 
individuality, and it no more insults a man to accuse him of 
his essential failings than to tell him he is a lawyer or a black¬ 
smith or whatever he is. People like when others see in them 
the personality they imagine themselves to be, even when they 
do not think themselves perfect—quite a different thing from 
liking to be told of the wrong acts they have done. A Macbeth 
would not object to being called ambitious, though he would 
resent being called a murderer. Strictly speaking he is not a 
murderer. He performs a murder from an ambitious impulse, 
doing something contrary to his real nature to gratify an in¬ 
clination of it. Snobbishness is a habitual weakness like 
ambition. Since we can tolerate our own familiar weaknesses 
and those of our friends, if we do not suffer from them, why 
should snobs neither cherish their snobbishness nor like others 
to point out the failing? 

Sincere snobbishness is a soda! quality not a personal one. 
Even gossip is not so essentially social. A social object may 
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excite the gossip but the impulse is pre-sooiaJ. Gariou^,, had- 
temper, laziness, ambitiom belong to tho Don-BOClm poruon Ot 
our individuality; they belong to us. as part of ourselves, and 
no one resents this part of him being emphasised. Snobbish¬ 
ness is not part of one’s proprium. It cannot exist without 
society, does not belong to the marooned individuality of a man. 
We dislike being called snobs because that fault like Macbeth’s 
murder is not part of our sincere selves, but a means to an 
end, a dirty short-cut to the palace of our desire. 

The natural attitude of men to fellow men is one of love or 
hatred, ouriosity or iodififereuce, admiration or disgust or amuse-" 
merit. Snobbishness is sincere only as a mob consciousness, 
a mob conscious of being' different from another mob. It 
cannot arise until society divides into classes or kinds and until 


these kinds or clasges bunch. A little beggar boy and a small 
millionaire can play together without the least class feeling or 
snobbishness until they go to school. There the small heir 
becomes conscious of a difference between bis schoolmates and 


boys from a different class of school ; he looks on the others as 
‘ outsiders,’ ‘ roughs ’ even ‘ cads.’ One could not very readily 
feel snobbish towards one’s cook because the relationship 
between master and servant is not a class but a personal 
family one, the household being a domestic aggregate rather 
than a social one. But were one’s cook to marry one’s friend, 
snobbish resentment could arise by the introduction of an excep¬ 
tion into one’s society. When a specific likeness among a circle 
of people becomes evident, and iff assumed and when someone 
without the specific likeness enters the circle and breaks the uni¬ 
form consciousness, then the resentment or amusement is snob¬ 


bish. The snobbishness lies in the consciousness nf exception. 
It is as if any circle or society bound together by similarity, 
generated a white light compounded of the .mixture of colours of 
its individuals. Their consciousness of the white light, , or distin- 
l^hipg mark, is inevitable and presumably egitimate. It 
is:vl^st a sincere sndbbish consdousness. But when an 
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individuat in tbe circle carries about with him that consciousness 
of apartness, substituting as it were for his individual colour the 
white light of his circle, his snobbishness is not sincere. This 
pretence is the crime. The snob pretends that he lives in a 
special atmosphere, and keeps hinting it, usually because having 
once felt the special amusement at those who interrupt the uni¬ 
formity of his society, he fears to be peculiar himself, and is 
afraid of showing his true colour. 

There are all sorts of snobs. Anything that forms a society 
or a circle may create them from an intellectual cult downwards. 
Even beauty gathered together may except the ugly. And 
snobbishness enters into our opinions and our sense of values, 
and especially our tastes. The intellectual dislike for words 
like ‘ clever ’ rises from a feeling of revulsion from the unintelli¬ 
gent who use the word unintelligently. Much contempt for 
slang is snobbish. The scorn for ‘ ripping ’ results from a scorn 
for. those who use it. Many crudities which hurt a sheltered 
sensibility are possibly half snobbish. A loud voice may give 
one a sensation of physical pain, and if one cannot escape from 
it, a headache, but we cannot be sure that this does not result 
from snobbish disgust till we know whether the trombones 
playing fortissimo in an orchestra have the same effect. Snob¬ 
bishness may enter into our preference for blends in colour over 
contrasts, and certainly accounts for the humour that delights 
in promiscuous colouring in wearing apparel, a purple hat, a 
red coat, brown stockings and black shoes. It is not that we 
dislike mixtures in colours, even violent ones, or Turkish carpets 
and a gaily clothed organ-grindress would offend. Turkish car¬ 
pets and Italian peasants are too remote and abstract to seem 
vulgar, and when we call anything vulgar, or * common ’ we 
pronounce a judgment tinged with snobbishness. 


Katharine M. Wilson 
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THE.DEALISM OF THE SCHOOL OF DIGNAGA 

I' - 

Unfortunately, we do not possess in Sanskrit a single work 

of the famous Buddhist philosopher Dignaga. He was so great 

that he is regarded as the father of mediaeval Indian Logic. 

Similar is the case with Dharmakirti. Save and except the 

Nyayabindu, a treatise on Logic, Dharmakirti’s other important 

works are all lost in Sanskrit. Almost all the works of those 

1* 

great men have been preserved in Tibetan and Chinese transla¬ 
tions. From Sanskrit, we know very little of their philosophy. 

There is however no doubt that both Dignaga <‘ind Dharma¬ 
kirti were the powerful exponents of the Vijnanavada philosophy. 
Dignaga was influenced by Vasubandhu’s philosophy, and be¬ 
came a disciple of him. He built up his epistemological and 
ontological conclusions on Vasubandhu’s idealism. Apart from 
the Chinese and Tibetan sources, our knowledge of DignSga’s 
philosophy is based on some fragmentary statements that have 
been preserved in the writings mostly of the Non-Buddhist philo¬ 
sophers. 

Dignaga in the Alambanaparlksa ^ proved that there is no 
external object. The whole of experience is the creation of ima¬ 
gination, The various forms that we experience in our daily 
life, come into being through the instinctive tendencies of the 
Buddhi.^ There is no substance, no causality; these are but the 
fictions of the understanding. The forms that appear in our 
consciousness are really internal. They have no reference to 
any external object. But those very forms appear as if they 
were external. But from the point of view of truth, there is no 


^ It is lost in Saaskcit. We have got a Tibetan translation of the book. It iis a 
smalHreatise consisting of a few verses. 

* Tastatihfioa vij&Snav&de buddhjr&r&dhena. ziSpev&ntastha eva pramS^ai^ram^a- 
sarva tt^spadyate. ‘ Sabkara B.B. Bfaftfya, Ch. II, p. ii, s. fl8. See 
|ifki|oiib|s from iMgniga " by Prof. Handle. 
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externality. The so-called external object is nothing but con^ 
sciousness itself. The numerous forms of the world of experience 
have only one support, that is the Vijfiana or consciousness.* 
From the ultimate stand-point, there is only VijMna, nothing 
else exists. All other things are illusory in character. This is 
about the true nature of reality. But there is a world of experi¬ 
ence. It cannot be wholly discarded. It has some sort of real¬ 
ity. According to DignSga, the world of experience has a rela¬ 
tive reality. So reality has a twp-fold character. In its funda- 
mental nature, it is colourless, there is no room for anything else. 
In its lower plane, it is not wholly a matter of imagination, 
though it has no absolute value. This admission of a relative 
reality has tnade it possible for Digtiaga to construct a science of 
Logic. His tlieory of logical validity lests on the assumption 
that the ultimate truth has side by side another aspect which is 
manifested in the domain of experience. 

Dharmakirti’s conclusions are almost the same with those 
of Dignaga. Dharmakirti professed the Vijhanavada philosophy 
although the theory of perception in the Nyiiyabindu is admit¬ 
tedly written from a Sautrantika’s stand-point. Dharmakirti, 
like Dignaga, discarded the theory of the existence of the external 
world. From an analysis of the contents of perceptual know¬ 
ledge, Dharmakirti concluded that for an adequate explanation 
of the facts of perceptual knowledge it is not necessary to pos¬ 
tulate the existence of an external reality.'* , Consciousness is 


^ AcaryadigAlgapidairalambaDapratyayavyavasthartbamaktam 

*' Yadantarjfieyarfipain tu babirvadavabbaBate 

So’rtho (vi) jfiiDarupatvSttatpratyayataySpi ca " iti. 

Tattva-Samgraha, Vol. I, p. 682 . 

* It is really a'problem to determfne the attitude of Dharmakirti towards external 
world. From the quotations in tije Non-Bnddbist writers, it appears that be disoarded ex< 
temal reality. But in the theory of perception in the VySyabindu, we find that be holds 
that external objects exist. They are the objects of perception and are unique in their 
nature. (Tasya vi^ayal; svalak^apam.) Moreover, he mamtains that by unique .character¬ 
istics he means those obaraeteristios by the nearness or otherwise of which there is a dis¬ 
tinction in the knowledge itself (Yasyftrtbasya aannidfauaSsaDnidhin&bbyfiifi jfiftna-prati- 
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enough for that purpose. His famous argument that blue and 
the knowledge of blue are identical, because of the law of their 
being perceived together (SahopalambhaniyamSdabhedo nllatad- 
dhiyob) has been quoted by almost all the famous non-Buddhist 
writers. Some of the arguments of Dharmakirti can be known 
from the writings of his opponents. It is generally believed that 
most of the arguments of the YogftcSras which have been pre-. 
served in the writings of the non-Buddhists have been taken from 
the works of the famous Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 

According to these writers there is but one ultimate reality, 
namely, VijnSna or consciousness. The knower, the known, the 
act of knowing and the knowledge itself are all but different 
aspects of the same truth. The NySyamanjarl has given a fairly 
adequate account of the vijhSnavada philosophy from the writings 
of Dharmakirti. The arguments of the SaAkara-BhSsya and the 
Bhamatl have been taken from both DignSga and Dharmakirti. 
From a careful analysis of the account of vijnSnavSda that is to 
be found in the Non-Buddhist writers, it is evident that Dharma- 
klrti was regarded as the representative writer of the YogScSra 
school of Buddhist philosophy. 

The conclusions of DignSga and Dharmakirti are not very 
much different from those of Vasubandhu. But the chief im¬ 
portance of these writers lies in the fact that they established 
their conclusions on a surer foundation. By an analysis of the 


bh&sftbhedastat avalaksaqiain). This aaiqae object of perception according to Dharmakirti 
is ultimately real. (Tacca paramSrthasat.) 

It is equally an arduous task to reconcile this realistic position with his Vijainavada 
philosophy. Some are of opinion that the Nyftyabindu is written from the Sautrintika 
stand'point. Bo it has nothing to do with the idealistic theories thi^ are found in other. 
worKs. This is a possible explanatioc- Others have tried to explain the Bvalakgana* 
theory of the Njk)aMoav in such a way as to Qt in well with the idealistic position. 

This is a problem for a historian of Indian philosophy. We cannot expect to get a 
latisfaotoiy solution attbe present moment sinoe almost all the worka of Dhumaklrti are 
lost in toiskrit. There is however no doubt that be was an adherent of the school of 
viJiAtai^ldkJa. In the ooncluding lines of his Sant8nintara<siddbi he desoribes himself as 
a ri^BihAyMihand also the account of the vijoftnavida attributed to Uhannairirii by the 
wr^ten bean testimony to this. 
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theory of knowledge, they concluded that no objective world can 
be proved which is outside and independent of the knowing sub^ 
ject. After an analysis of the origin of perceptional knowledge, 
Dharmakirti concluded that the object of knowledge is not differ¬ 
ent from the knowledge itself. Hence the final conclusion was 
that there is nothing but consciousness. DignSga and Dharma¬ 
kirti were followed by a number of philosophers but none of them 
were so great. In a much later work—the Tattva-samgraha of 
Santarak^ita, we find an exposition of the YogScSra philosophy. 
There is no ddubt that he was an adherent of VijnanavSda. 
In the concluding verse of his Bahyartha-parlksa he says—the 
theory of the Vijfiaptimatrata has been purified (vimalikrta) by 
the wise. I have also followed that path in order to find out the 
nature of the ultimate truth.^ 

In the examination of the Atman-theory, Santaraksita 
observes that the theory of the Upanisad is a little faulty because 
of their acceptance of the eternal character of reality.® What he 
means to say is this that his own theory of reality has much in 
common with the atman-theory. His reality is vijnana which 
is momentary as opposed to the eternal atman of the Upanisad. 

The most important point in the Vijfianavada of ^antaraksi- 
ta is that his vijnana is not one, but there are innumerable 
vijnana-santanas existing independently of one another.® In 
this respect this type of vijnanavSda differs from the Laiikava- 
tara and the Vasubandhu schools, fentaraksita’s numerous 
vijnanasantanas may be compared to the theory of the many 
Puru^as of the Sankhya philosophy. , 


* VijfiaptimitratS8iddbIrdbImadbbirTinialIkrt& 

Aam§bbi8taddill yltam paranaartbaviDiicaye 

TattvaBamgraha, Vol. I, p. 682. 

* Te^lmalpSpar&dham ta darlanam nityatoktita^.—Ibtd, p. 128. 

* Tatra TijfiaptimStrameTedam traidhltokam, taoca Tijfi&nw pratiaattvasantinabhe' 
-dSdanaDtamaviladdhaib e&nadhigata’tattvln&tb Tiiaddhaib aa prablp&Yarapkoftm pratik- 
vapavidarira ca aarraprl9abbrt8mojSyate, ns tyaktme^^kftri yathopaoitad^inSmiti 
▼i|8lQaTftdiaiid baoddbAoiib matam. 


T.S.Fa!l|iki.p. 660. 
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According td ^antarak§ita, Oitta is the ultimate reality* 
The Sadisara or the world of experience is nothing but the 
Oitta itself when it is perfumed by the Klesas. When 
it is freed from the Klesas, the world vanishes away. As 
regards external objects he maintains that such objects, do not 
exist/ Only the unintelligent people think that they exist. 
The Oitta when it is under ‘the influence of Vasana, 
appears in the form of external objects. Similarly in many 
other places of his book, he maintains Vijhanavada. 

Santaraksita’s work is a large collection of many philoso¬ 
phical theories. He quotes from almost all the famous philo¬ 
sophers and refutes their theories in order to establish hiS own. 
** In the Prakrti-parlk^a, Santarak^ita dismisses the Samkhya 
theory of Prakrti and holds that the doctrine of the existent 
effect in the cause (Satkaryavada) or of the non-existence of the 
effect in the cause (asatkaryavada) are both untenable, because 
there is no object existent in the world except the Vijnana or 
consciousness, which is momentary.” - In many other places he 
advocates the same view. He says that there is nothing beyond 
Vijn&na. It assumes various forms of objects which are really 
non-existent. As regards the origin of objects he says their 
forms are determined by the actions previously performed. As 
regards the continuity of the world process, he maintains that 
the previous appearance of objects in the mind generates similar 
perception in strict accordance with the previous forms that are 

deposited in the mind as impressions. 

The eternal objects such as blue and yellow, are really non¬ 
existent and knowledge cannot perceive them. Knowledge .does 
pot perceive any reality which is external and the so-called 
external reality can never be the object of perception. The 


^ Gr&liyalak 9 a 9 a 8 atbyQktam ua kificidiba vidrate. 
Vi}fi&aapari 9 &mo'ram taamit Barva\|i Bamikfyate. 

T. 8., p. 128. 

* B. BbattaofaMTja, Intr. to T. B. 

» T*S..p.888. 
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objects of perception, such as blue, yellow, etc., do not really 
differ from the percepts of blue, yellow aud the like. So he 
concludes that VijnSna alone is the existent reality. 

If the object given in perception, he continues, is supposed 
to be some external reality, ihen if it be a plurality, it must be 
identical with the ParamSnus ; if it be a unity, it must either 
be a conglomeration of atoms or some gross object having no 
relation with the atoms. Now the first position, viz,, the object 
is atomic in its nature, is untenable, for in our consciousness, 
there is no perception of the forms of atoms which are indivi¬ 
sible and many in number.^ Knowledge always presents in our 
consciousness the form of some gross objects. Moreover, the 
Paramanus by definition are indivisible, which implies that 
tlwy can have no form. So even if ParamSnus exist we cannot 
know them. Hence the necessary conclusion is that there is no 
external object which is atomic in its nature. 

Similarly, ^Sntaraksita proves that the external object 
cannot be a conglomeration of atoms. If we cannot prove the 
existence of a single atom, how is it possible that the external 
object is made up of these imaginary atoms ? So this hypothesis 
also cannot stand scrutiny. In the same manner, ^Sntarakeita 
shows that even the third alterative, viz.y the external object is 
gross in its character, cannot be advocated. 

Sftntaraksita, then explains how it is possible for Vijfiftlia to 
assume various forms independently of any external object* In 
common experience, he says, we often find that Vijnana arises 
even when there is no object. In dream or in mirage,, the 
Vijnfina appears in the form of an object, although the object is 
really non-existent; these facts of experience cannot be denied. 
We may extend this principle to all cases. So he concludes that 


* pratyakfftBiddho'rtbo btbjo hhayaoaaneko vft paranipnto* bhiaiio bhavet, 

eko yf tairtrabdho'yayayl, •th^Io’nftrabdho reti pak«&b- Tafcra na tftradftdya^ oiramdini, 
matiakefimapaoliii marfeiofttb grfthakaaya pratyayasyftpratiTedaogt. Nifyaib BthAUkin.^ 
•yaift i&inaayiDttbhdyaoaftnatyit.— T. S. E, p. 661 , 

u 
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if <»ii8cioQsn^s may aiise in some cases where actually there js 
no objecti there is no harm in admitting that it may take ^ 
shape In all cases without the'help of any external object* 

The forms which are in reality internal, owing to the 
maturation of v&sanSs, appear in the Vijhana as objects.' 
Moreover, he says that this world which is similar to a dream 
or mirage in character, derives its existence from the imagina¬ 
tion which has for its support the appearance of the VijilSna. 
He does not feel the necessity of admitting the existence of an 
external world. He cites the instance of a man who has some 
defects in his eye and of another who is suffering from jaundice, 
and points out {hat just as those men take a wrong view of the 
objects before them, in the same manner, all of us make a 
mistake in supposing that there is an external world. Besides, 
we cannot prove the existence of externel objects by perception.* 
“ The VijfiSna of perception must have for instance, a black 
form, because otherwise black objects cannot be reflected on it. 
If the form of VijfiSna is black and there is something else as a 
black object then there will be two cognitions of black which is 
absurd.” * So he concludes that VijnSna only exists and manifests 
itself in the form of the world of experience. 

Avidya is the cause of the origin of this world. By Avidya, 
Kamalaslla, the commentator of the Tattva-samgraha, under¬ 
stands “ the tendency of the mind surcharged with the conforma- 


* Ababiatattvarfipk^i vftaanBparipftkatab 
VijMne pratibh&sante STapnSdftviva n&nyatab. 

- T. S., p. 698. 

* Tatb&lii pratyafcfato bfthyirtbaaiddbib ayidooomiQato vi, anjaaya pramipayja 
aato'traivintarbhlT&t. T^ra oa (&vai pra^abfata^. tatb&bi-pratyakfibhimateaa jft&Q«Qa 
siiAkirapaTkrtbaBya grabapaib aySt alk&repa vi. Ka tivanoirkkirepa, pratykaattini* 
bandhaakbhkTkli. Dhiyo'ailkdii^patTe lati sk dbl ataaySrtbaajrknobhaTab katiiaifa bbavat, 
nai^ bbayaiUU pvkgdctam. Atha akkknpa tathk nlikdykkkraayaivaikaaya jfikaagata* 
iyap^tmUAd bkbyo’rUiab parokpa eva bbaveiiaa pratyakf^. Ba hi dive nlia kafikai 
MWilAyltet ekam jAkaapcatibimbakamaparaoa tadarpakamiiyeTaQ tkyanoa pratyak|ata% 
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tion pf previous births.** So this world is made up of the 
vftsan&s only. The world of experience is only a reflection that 
Appears before us and by the use of words, we refer to these false 
appearances. When by constant meditation of the voidness of 
all objects, all the vSsanas^will be suppressed, Vijnana will 
become pure and there will be no more possibility of any seed 
being deposited in it and the world of experience with its sub¬ 
ject-objects distinctions will vanish like a bad dream. This 
state of the VijnSna in its absolute purity is known as Nirvilna 
or emancipation* 


Baeesbanjan Sabma 


TO FAITH 

Love me not, love me not, Faith, 

For I have been since long, long dead. 
Do love me, do Jove, Faith, 

Only in thee let my corpse be laid. 
Love me not, love me not, Faith, 

For if thou lovest me I want to live* 
Do love me, do love me, Faith, 

Only for thee, I might hope to revive. 
Love me not, love me not. Faith, 

For I fear if I live, thou mayst die. 

Do love me, do love me, Faith, 

Only with thee, let me live or lie. 


Chi-Hwang Chg 




IF 



OAtCVTSA 



COULD HAVE MY ,WI^ 



If I could have my wish..- 
I would not ask for gold nor even geins; 

But I should like to be one of the group 
Of nine and twenty pilgrims riding forth 
With Harry Bailey, host of Tabard Inn; 

And, on that gray and April dawn when I 
Would be asleep in Southwark’s cosy Inn, 

Old Harry would come striding forth to knock 
At every door. But np doubt he would hav6 
Td punch and pound on mine, as he did on 
The Wife of Bath’s. He beat and banged upoh 
The panel of her door with the handle of 
His whip; but even then he had to rap 
Some more. He did not have to tap so hard 
To rouse the Prioress and her nun; but, when 
He reached the little room where those three men 
Snored side by side, he kicked with force upon 
Their oaken door : for gentle taps were not 
Enough to wake up the upholsterer 
Who slept beside the weaver and the dyer. 

Old Harry knew his people well: some were 
Awakened easily, while others seemed 
To have no ears at all. But soon the guests 
Of that old Inn were in the court below ; 

If J could have my wish, I, too, would be 
■ Among that charming, happy group. Their garb 
Was gay, and no two dressed alike. But, more 
Than their unique costumes, I would have liked 
Their varied personalities ; and I 
Would ride along and chat with them. The sun, 
A scarlet disc, would flash its early rays 
' Against the windows; and the villagers* 

SMh sl^py-eyed^ would watch to see the crowd 



01 i»tie iad t^nty pilgrims ride away 
OpoD their frisking mounts. The bagpipes and 
The latks would make some music good enough 
For kings. Indeed, I would not ask for wealth, 
But I should want to splash and jingle down 
Old Southwark Lane that gray and misty dawn— 
If I cx)uld have my wish. 


Louise A. Nelson 




ASIATIC Am INTER-PROVINCIAL TOADE OF BENGAL 
IN THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

“ Bengal from the mildness of its climate, the fertility of 
its soil, and the natural history of the Hindoos, 
( 1 ) Asistic. was always remarkable for its commerce.” ‘ 
She carried on a vigorous trade with the 
other Asiatic countries beyond the continent, and according 
to Dow, during the first half of the 18th century, “the 
balance of trade was against all ^nations in favour of 
Bengal; and it was the sink where gold and silver disappeared 
without the least prospect of return.” ® The exports of Bengal 
to the gulfs of Persia and Arabia were very great and she 
supplied Arabia, Persia, Turkey, Georgia, Armenia and ‘ the 
lesser Asia * with her manufactures and brought home annually 
coffers of gold.* She had also a flpurishing trade with the 
Eastern Kingdoms of Asia, the Malayan and Philippine islands.* 
At least down to the year 1756 “ the coasts of Coramondel and 
Malabar, the gulf of Persia and Red Sea, nay even Manilla, 
China and coast of Africa were obliged to Bengal for taking 
off their cotton,® pepper, drugs, fruits, chank, cowries, tin, 
etc., as on the other hand they were supplied from Bengal 
with what they could not well be without, such as raw silk and 

^ Dow's Hindoostsa; Vol. T, oiii. 

* IbU.eU. 

* Cf. “ Its manafsctiires foand their wsy to the remotest part of Hindostan and 
flowed in by thonsand channels that ate at present lost (1767) and obstructed. All 

the Bnri^an, companies formed their investments with money brought into the conntry; 
Iks Ottlphs (The too Gvlpht of Mocha and Persia) poured in their treasures into this riser 
(6ange«)i and across the continent* and inland trade was driven to the westward to the 
extremis of the Kingdom of Qnszerat " i—Letter from the Beleot Oommittee to As 
yTffi wmrahU the Court of Directors, etc., dated Fort William, 26 8q>t., 1767; side Verelirt’s 
yiew of Bengal, Appendix, p. 89. 

* Ddw's Bandoostsn, Y<fl, I, di. 

* It If important to nde that Bengal had thns to import ootton from ontside. Tbns 
ilMjmtits pfodnotion of cotton (Benneiy lonmals) was not snfflment for her extuisive 
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itsTa^ous mAEiifa<}tures, opium, ?asi quantities of cotton cloth, 
rioe, ginger, turmeric, long pepper, etc., and all sorts of griiff 
goods.” ^ Sugar was also one of the most important oommOdi'- 
ties of trade between Bengal and these different countries. Thus 
almost every year bodies of merchants from the different parts 
of Asia poured into Bengal, while Bengal also sent her products 
and manufactures to them.^ 


But a variety of political circumstances, affecting seriously 
the destinies and internal conditions of those different states, 
gradually cheoked^the progress of this vigorous commerce. Dow 
has summarised the situation in the following few lines :— 

** Persia, about 30 years ago a great and flourishing empire, 
has been tom to pieces and almost depopulated by the cruelties 
of Nadir Shaw; and, since his assassination (1747 A.D.), by un- 
rernitting civil wars. The few inhabitants who escaped the rage 
of the sword sit down in the midst of poverty. Georgia and 
Armenia who shared in the troubles of Persia, share also her 
untoward fate. Indigence has shut up the doors of commerce; 
vanity has disappeared with wealth and men content themselves 
with the coarse manufacture of their native countries. The 
Turkish empire has long declined on its southern and eastern 
frontiers. Egypt rebelled: Babylonia, under its Basha, revolted. 
The distracted state of the former has almost shut up the trade 
by caravans, from Suez to Cairo; from the latter of which, the 
manufactures of Bengal were conveyed by sea to all the ports of 
the Ottoman dominions. The rapacity of the Basha of Bagdad, 
which is increased by the necessity of keeping a great standing 
force to support his usurpation, has environed with terror the 


^ Oaiisea ’’of the loss of Calcntts by David Bannie, Hill’s Bengal in I 7 SS.I 757 , Vo|. 
HI, p. 890. 

* ‘ Aooordiagly.’ as Mr. Scrafton bM expressed it, * till of late years ioeonoeivible 
numbers of tMtehanU from all ports of Asia in gsnsral as as fum tbe rest of modus, 
ten In pai^onlar, som^imes in bodies of many tbonsands at a time, used annnally to 

resort to Bengalwitb little else than ready money, or bills to pniobase the piodnoe of those 

pioviiMses,V-Bolte* Cwsideratiims'on {p4ian Affairs. 81. 
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wsJis of Bussora, which drcumstafloe IftS •Jnwst ftiuiiMlfttcd its 

commerce with Syria.Trade is in a manner unknown} the 

merchants of BusBorah ate rained; and there were, hat yeu, in 
the warehouses of that city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to 
the value of two hundred thousand pounds, which could not be 
sold for half the prime cost." ‘ The trade of Bengal with the 
Kingdom and islands of eastern Asia was also on the declinei if 
it had not come to a standstill. The political crises and 
upheavals in Bengal had also some share in causing this decrease 
of her Asiatic commerce. No sooner had the storms of the 
Mahratta invasions blown over her and the tactful Nawab Ali 
Vardi had closed his eyes for ever, than she heard again the 
thundering of the cannon at Taima’s Fort, at Budgebudge, in 
Calcutta and on the fields of Plassey. The victory of the 
English at Plassey brought her face to face with the difficult 
problem of adjusting herself to new circumstances, while it 
increased the prestige and power of the foreign trading company 
to a considerable degree. Both at home and abroad her com¬ 
merce came to be entirely transferred into the hands of the 
company’s people. 

In 1758 some of the ‘ free merchants ’ in Calcutta sent a 
petition to Eobert Clive, putting forth their grievances with 
regard to the trade in the Persian Gulf. This trade was on the 
downward path,® which was due, as they argued, to the heavy 
imposition of port duties at Surat and Bussorah. In 1755 a 
ship had sold at Surat to the amount of Bs. 54,481 upon which 


' Dow’s Hindooatan, Yol. I, pp. cziv-oxn. 

* Petition of David Bannie, Edward Hardwick and others to Robert Clive, dated 
Oslcutta. December SStfa, 1768. Vidg Long. No. 406, pp. 169*178. 

* " Within these twenty years there has been from this port eight to ten sail of 
ships to Sorat and three, fonr or five to Bassoiah in one season (thongh the Frenoh at that 
time were trading largely to these ports as well as we) and fw the first three years of Mr. 
Wake’s Qovernment at Bombay we are well informed that his Sorat oonsnlage of i per cent, 
anwented from thitty*eight to forty-three thonsand Bombay mpees annnally, whereas Mr. 
Bonrehier4oes not now receive ten. One to two ships with a small atook filled np with 
Moor's fndghts being all that now goes to Sorat and of ships that go into tl» gnU of 
fetlie few nMte any sales at UaEghropn or Bnsiorib " Kig, 
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th6 charges of meirchaiidiso (exolusive of commission and the 
ship’s charges for ballast, water, etc.) were Es. 6,390 which 
was nearly 12 per cent, of the produce ; Ks. 34,859 was 
invested upon which the export charge wasEs. 3,699 which 
was above 10 p.c. In 1764 some piece goods were sent 
in a boat from Bushire to Bussorah; they were sold for 
96,736 * Mamoodjs ’ upon which the charges of merchandise 
were 9,352 Mamoodys or 9J percent., and this exclusive of 
commission; but had the goods been gruff or had the ship gone 
to Bussorah, the charges would have been greatly increased by 
the Bussorah’s present house rent, etc., expenses, pilotage, etc.” 
The British traders were not thus able to stand in competition 
with the French or the Dutch, as the latter had not to pay such 
duties by 3 or 4 per cent, at Surat or 3 p.c. at Bussorah but had 
only to pay 3 p.c. to the Turks. Especially the Dutch traders 
bad great advantages over the English traders. The Dutch had 
settled and made a free port of the Island of Carrack (about 30 
leagues from Bussorah Eiver) where the charges of merchandise 
were lower and moreover, though they paid customs to the 
Turks, yet by “ lumping with the country Government they 
scarcely payed 2 p.c. on imports, and as much upon exports, 
the whole about 3J to 4 p.c.” The English traders, on the 
other hand, paid 3| per cent, export duty on rice, 2 per cent, on 
all other goods and 1 per cent, upon all imports in all about 3^ or 
32 p.c.; the difference of I or J per cent, that the Dutch paid 
more than the English was ” a trifle when compared to the 
great advantages they reap by their trade from Batavia in the 
valuable articles of sugar, arrack, timber, rattans, pepper, etc., 
which we have not, at least not as they purchase them.” 
Having all those arguments in their favour, the petitioners 
prayed that the following regulations might be passed, tfiz., 
** that to trade to every Port in India where owners may choose 
to send their ships be free to all English vessels; that no further 
restraints nor duties be laid on trade anywhere in India, on the 
contrary that duties be considerably lessened at Bombay, Surat 

15 
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and Bussorah for reasons already mentioned; also that the 3 p.c. 
advance duty on Malabar pepper be taken off at Surat because 
the Hon’ble Company get not a grain of pepper more by it at 
Tellicherry, and it only prevents an Bnglishman from trading in 
an article that every Banyan trades in; that proper encourage¬ 
ment may be given to retrieve the valuable manufacture of 
sugar, unaccountably lost in this place (which by causing a 
great export of rice, enhances the price of labour and conse¬ 
quently of all other gruff piece-goods and raw silk), particularly 
that no export nor import duties be levied upon Bengal sugar 
at any English settlement for.years. That due encourage¬ 

ment be given for to manufacture sugar, arrack, etc., at Bengal 
for that place may soon be brought to rival Batavia and greatly 
increase trade. And lastly, that the following orders obtained 
from the Hon’ble Company many years ago (and since turned to 
the ruin of trade) be revoked, viz., the order that no person 
without permission from the President shall remain in the rainy 
season at Sural nor at any subordinate factory in India, except 
the Hon’ble Company’s servants belonging to the Presidency 
under whose direction the subordinate is. The order for all 
captains and supercargos at Gambron to reside in the Factory 
and sell their goods in presence of the chief. The order made 
lately at Bombay for no Englishman at Bussorah, etc., to apply 
to the country Government for recovery of debits, etc., but 
through the President.” ‘ 

We do not know whether these regulations were ever passed, 
but gradually the British East India Company established its 
exclusive right of exportation of piece goods to the markets of 
Bussorah, Jidda, and Mocha. For the disposal of the goods of 
this joint concern, the Governor and Council of Calcutta fitted 
out ships generally known by the name of the ‘ freightships ’ on 
which the goods were first shipped, and the remainder of the 
tonnage was filled up on freight. All these affairs were managed 
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by a Member of the Council, who was ** acting owner ” and 
kept a warehouse for this purpose generally known in Calcutta 
by the name of freight warehouse. Bolts has described the 
anomalies and abuses that this practice produced in the following 
language :—** Frequent instances have been known of the goods 
of private merchants, even Europeans, but particularly of those 
belonging to Armenians, Moguls, Gentoos, being in consequence 
of this monopoly, stopped on the public road, and by force 
carried to the freight warehouse and the proprietors of such goods 
have been obliged contrary to their wills to see their goods 
shipped on vessels they had not a good opinion of, and going 
on voyages whose destination and management were often 
contrary to their own private schemes of trade; in consequence 
of which unwarrantable proceedings, those merchants have 

frequently lost their sales, have had their goods damaged,. 

and have sometimes lost even the goods themselves.” * It is very 
difficult to say whether Bolts describes the actual state of things 
or merely gives vent to his vindicative and propaganda spirit. 
But this much can be accepted as certain that gradually the 
Asiatic trade of Bengal passed exclusively into the hands of the 


Company. 

The different parts of India were commercially connected with 

( 2 ) inter-pronacui another from very remote times, and about 

the middle of the 18th Century, the commercial 
relations of Bengal with the other provinces were as active and 
vigorous as before. “A variety of merchants of different nations 
and religions, such as Cashmerians, Multayns (Multanispoople 
of Multan), Patans (Pathans) Sheikks,^ Suniassys/ Poggyahs 


‘ Oonsiderationfl, pp. 195*197. 

* Perhsps it lefsn to the Moslems of Arabia settling in India. Oradoally tbo nsd of 
the term became more and more general and it oame to be used also for Moslems coming 
to India from otiier oonntries besides Aralda. 

* These refers to the BaniSI (mendicant) traders, coming down in batches from 
Himalyan region, with finer foreat products, snch as pieces of smidal and aloe wood# 
xadtftkfa beads, eto. 
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(?), Betteea6(?) and many others used to resort to Bengal 
annually in caseelahs,^ or large parties of many thousands 
together (with troops of oxen) for the transport of goods from 

different parts of Hindustan.For many years it had 

been customary for the merchants of Kasmir to advance money 
at Sunderbund and provide molunghes to work the saltpans 
there.’ Similarly the merchants from Bengal visited the 
different parts of upper Hindustan, Assam, Cachar, Malabar and 
the Coramondel coasts* and Gujrat. This has found expression 
in the pages of contemporary Literature in the following 
manner :—** Being a Vaisya, he maintains his family by carry¬ 
ing on a trade throughout the different parts of the world, such 
as Hastina (Delhi), Karuftt (Arcot), VaAga (Bengal), KaliAga, 
Gurjara (Gujrat), BSranasT, Maharastra, Kashmir, Panchal 
(Eohil-khand), Kamboja (Tibet),® Bboja (Shahabad), Magadha, 
Jayanti (?), Dravida (Southern India), Nepal, Kanchi (Con- 
jeeveram), Ajodhya (Oudh), Avanti (Malwa), Mathura, Kampilya 
(Farukkabad District), Mayapurl (Haridwar), Dvaravati 
(DvRraka, Kathiawad), Chin (China), Mahachin (Mangolia), 
Kamrupa (Assam).”* There is another passage in a piece 
called * CandrakSnta ’ which tells us clearly that merchants 
from Birbhum and Mallabhum (Bankura) carried on a trade 
with Gujrat, and exchanged their own articles with those of 
that place.’ 

* A kind of boAt. 

* Bolto’ OonaiderstioDa, p. 209. 

* A letter from Uir Cesim to Vansittart, Origioal Papers, etc., Vol. I, pp. 2S19>a8l: 
Vaosittart’s NarratiTe, Vol. H. p. 167. 

* Dow’s Hindostan, Vol. I, p. ciii. • Ibid, 

* Eashmiri and Armenian merchants carried on a trade between Bengal and Nepal 
and even went further up to Tibet. 

Cf, “It is said that at the time, Qurgin Shan, having heard from the Kashmiris and 
the Armenians, who were in trade with Lasa, about the wealth of Nepal persuaded 
Mir Kasim to send an expedition to Nepal.” Khulfteat-ut-tawarikh, ICO. (Khuda Bnkhsh 
I4brai7( Patna.) t 

* Jayniiiyana’a Harillli, vide Typical Selections from Old Bengali Literature, 
Pari n,^ 1498. 

* 'My name is Oandrakinta Biy, and I am a Gandhayapik by caste and an 
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JB&Iusore stone dishes and cups in the list of SirticlOB OD which 
duties were levied in the Calcutta market.^ 

But various causes gradually contributed to bring about a 
decrease of this inter-provincial trade of Bengal by the native 
traders. One of these lay on the gradual overshadowing of the 
Imperial authority by the rise of independent provincial govern¬ 
ors^ who framed distinct transit and' custom laws in their 
respective states to the great disadvantage of the traders. So 
long as the Mogul Empire was an organised and united whole, 
the merchants from one part of it could travel with safety to 
another and were not severely pressed with heavy Chowkey 
exactions * while passing through the different provinces; but 
the number of independent kingdoms which have'started up 
from the ruins of the Mogul Empire, has almost destroyed the 
inland commerce of Bengal with the upper parts of Hindustan. 
Every, prince levies heavy duties upon all goods that pass through 
the dominions. The merchants who formerly came down 
towards the mouths of the Ganges to purchase commodities have 
discontinued a trade, not only ruined by imposts, but even 
unsafe from banditti. The province of Oudh and Assam are 
the only inland countries with which Bengal drives, at present 
any trade.’** In the course of a few years, Bengal’s Indian 
trade also passed into the hands of the East India Company’s 
agents who had power and means, sufficient for combating with 
these disadvantages, and their behaviour totally closed * 


1 Indian Tracts. 

Oonsaltations, Feb. 5, 1753 A.D. Coaaaltatioas, Sfay SO, 1751 A.D. 

^ Dow's Hindastan, Vol. I, p. cxv. 

* (a) Then the trade, in such eoramodities as were produced and sold in the 
country, was entirely confined to the natives. They were either farmed out, where they 
were oonMderable enough to make an article, in the public revenues or circulated through 
the province by the poorer sort of people, to whom, whilst they afforded a subsistence, 
Uiey at the same time added to the income of she state by the duttes gathered upon 
them."’ nnuitiags' opinion in the consnltation of lat March, 1768.~Van8ittart’s Narrative, 
Vol. n. p. 8*7. 

^*^Eerdhants have been strictly prohibited from sending gomasthas into the interior 
and provide any goods, without .'a perwanah from the Governor of 
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the doors of tbat cozumetce for the common traders of the 
country. 


Kali Kinkar Batta 


Cftlontta. Witboot this petwuiab, it would be in vain to attempt to pnrobaae, notwith* 
standing a merobant should pa; double what is called the Government dues; though in 
fact snob perwanab when obtained, would in general be of no service to the conntry 
merchant, withont some special private protection, as the bonds called hitcbuleas, already 
explained, are in general taken by the company’s Gomastbas, from the weavers and 
Dalals throughout the whole country.” Bolts' Considerations, p. 197. 

(c) ** In the pergnnaha of Ouddy-burry and Caloo-bsnboo-para, and my other 
jaheer lands, under the jurisdiction of Assam the revenues formerly amounted to forty 
thousand rupees, arising from the trade of salt, large timbers, and several other articles. 
The Government’s people used to carry on the commerce there, and no other merchants 
were permitted to traffick with the mountaineers- Two years ago Mr. Chevalier vrent 
there and he has put an entire stop to the trade of the Sircar, and himself traffics with 
the mountaineers, from whence a loss arises to my revenues; and be forcibly seises the 
taleokdars and raiats of the aforesaid perganahs, to make them draw timbers by which 
means they are brought to the last distress.” Letter from Mir Kasim to Vansittart, 
Vansittart's Narrative, Vol- II, pp. 164i«168. 
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THE ARTIST SUPREME 

The artist in his besmirched smock 
Radiant as a scarlet tiger-moth 1— 

Paints on canvas the warmth of summer 
The clear blue sky, turquoise blue, 

The laughing daffodils and quiet daisies, and 
The happy marigolds that girt the lane. 

He reproduces Nature’s beauty with paint and brush 
The smock-frocked artist completes his work 
And lo! human praise is deep and genuine. 

He won a niche in the hall of fame 1 
Yet there be but one Artist, true and supreme I 
In His heavenly studio He produces each year 
The seasons of Spring, Summer, Winter and Fall 
All human efforts are stencils of His great slate 
Reproductions they are, as the Passion Play of 

Oberammergau I 

A writer of verse, paused to catch a thought 
A beautiful thought that flitted through his mind 
It came back to him in his pensive mood 
He wrote it down on paper, dispatching it to the world 
A feverish world of mixed emotions. 

A world that needed its thought directed 
Through an aisle of warm flower-deck’d words. 

The writer’s book was published and read in every land. 

It was held between soft, shell-pink hands y 
Held in rough brawny hands ; 

It rested between sheets on dreary hospital beds— 

To be picked up and read when strength came back again. 

It laid on warm laps, gently petted by soft finger tips— 

As a silver beach is fondled by the gliding lake waves; 

, Waves that come to woo the beach on a quiet summer day. 
The world acclaimed the Writer for, the Child of bis brain! 

Yet there be but one Poet one God of the Muse 
All Divine, yet human as man 
He gave to the world the nine liberal arts 
And each Thinker is dividing his gift from God 
Sharing it with his less fortunate fellowman. 



Hbney V. Jalass 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN CALCUTTA.* 

Juvenile offenders are Law-breakers, of either sex, under 
16 or in some cases under 14 years of age. Minor girls, rescued 
by law, from undesirable conditions of life are outside that class. 
The related law is ameliorative and not punitive. It originated 
with the Bengal Children Act in 1922 which with its sister, the 
Calcutta Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, touches the high- 
water mark of like legislation in any country. They are likely 
to find a place in the front rank at Geneva. But minor girls, 
receiving the benefit of good guardianship legally provided, are 
not offenders and therefore left out of present consideration. 

ft is to be remembered that legislation for the benefit of juvenile 
delinquents, born in America, has travelled Eastward. The 
idea was first imported into England with great success by the 
celebrated English actress. Miss Olga Nethersole. And Juvenile 
Courts, at least in name, now exist in Bombay and Calcutta. 
But judgment is invited on the question, whether the law, like 
the witches in Macbeth, “ keep the word of promise to the ear 
and break it to the hope.” It must not be forgotten that the 
idea budded and blossomed in a woman’s heart and it will be 
presently found where, in this country, its fragrance is 

preserved. 

At the outset it has to be observed that Juvenile Court as an 
independent juridical institution, does not exist in Calcutta. 
It is only a Court where Presidency Magistrates under the 
direction of the Chief or Police Magistrates of Sealdali sit in 
undress without the usual formalities of a criminal Court. The 
idea of its ameliorative character has not yet penetrated the 
mind of the criminal bar. In the trial of cases concerning a 
minor girl’s right to the benefit of legal good guardianship, the 

, ' Beprtntdd from " The Cbake ” of the 8th June, 1929. 

X6 
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argument is often heard that like an accused in a criminal case 
shie is entitled to the benefit of doubt for her discharge not from 
legal punishment but from good guardianship which the law 
provided. 

Let the above serve as an introduction to the consideration 
of the principal classes of juvenile offenders and the agency,^ 
official and voluntary, for their well-being. Girl offenders must 
necessarily claim precedence in treatment. 

Two cases stick to memory. A Mussalman girl was charged 
with indecent behaviour in a public place. The poor child used 
to lead about an aged blind beggar and was maintained out of 
the alms he received. When she confessed her offence the 
Magistrate himself was put on his trial. What was to be 
done with her in the absence of an Industrial or Eeformatory 
school for girls? A messenger of hope was found in the Society 
for the Protection of Children in India. TJ at Society came 
forward to take charge of her and placed her in an orphanage. 
No clear idea can be formed of her fate, when not long after¬ 
wards she was discharged from the orphanage. 

The other case was somewhat strange. A Hindu girl, 
without friend or relation, was found on the street and a Hindu 
gentleman of North Calcutta took her into his family. In a 
little while she disappeared with some trinkets not her own. 
Found again on the street she received the same treatment at 
another’s hand. Before long her second benefactor identified 
her as well as the trinkets kept secret by her with the descrip¬ 
tion in an advertisement inserted by her former benefactor in a 
Bengali newspaper. Eventually she found her way to the 
so-called Juvenile Court and was taken charge of by the Society 
named. After many escapes and adventures she finally found 
her place in the Salvation Army Home for Criminal Tribes in 
the U. P. and has not been seen or heard of from the time of 
her disappearance from that Home. 

T^he absence of legal provision for girl offenders is obviously 
to be attributed to their limited number—but it is to be doubted 
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whether the litnited number is not due to the absence of provi* 
sion for their suitable custody. 

Boy offenders are very rarely Bengali Hindus, but mostly 
natives of Orissa or the U. P. leading to the probable conclusion 
that they are imported into Calcutta by designed persons. 
The largest number of them are beggars. The provision for 
their suitable custody is to be found in Section 27 of the Bengal 
Children Act which, but for an unrelated bit, is not in operation. 
In the House of Detention they get on an average two full 
meals—or more, if'arrested on a Saturday. But the intelligent 
ones amongst them, get the knowledge that a thief can claim 
the benefit of the Reformatory or Industrial school which^ 
however, is denied to a beggar. A beggar boy, armed with 
such knowledge, committed a theft and reported himself to the 
Police. This is the only benefit open to his class who as a rule 
on admission of their offence are simply warned and discharged, 
which does not in the least degree interfere with their constant 
reappearance in Court. 

The next large class are road-obstructing hawker boys. 
There is very little doubt that they are in the employ of adults 
who remain in the background and pay fines for the boy offen¬ 
ders as a sort of hcense fee for their own trade. 

The next in numerical strength are boys and girls who 
remove, without license, coal from the Kidderpore docks either 
for sale or for home consumption. Pines are invariably paid 
for them by their relatives or employers. 

Is it unreasonable to think that if proper steps were taken to 
bring to justice the Count Alvas who fight the law from behind 
the barricade of juvenile offenders of different classes some good 
will come to the juvenile instruments of crime? 

Juvenile offenders, under the general criminal law, appear 
also to be under the guidance of interested adults. A juvenile 
thief brought before the Court appeared to be of unsound mind 
and was placed under medical observation. After .a fortnight 
the medical report came in, to the effect that the boy was not 
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insane but addicted to the cocaine habit of *which be appeared 
to have been freed during the period of his detention. The boy 
related his story.—.He tvaa decoyed from his native village in 
Bihar by a fellow villager who was settled in Calcutta, under 
promise of luxurious living, away from home control. In 
Calcutta he was taken about in carriages and given delicacies 
of food, unknown to village life. A.t the same time small doses 
of cocaine were given to him until the habit was strongly formed. 
Then his daily dose was withheld unless and until some stolen 
property was brought in. Unsuccessful attempts were made to 
trace the parents of this boy and so he was sent to the 
Reformatory but his guide and friend remained unknown and 
unscathed. 

Instances are not rare of fathers bringing false cases of theft 
against their sons under tyrannical pressure from step-mothers 
of the accused. In one case the boy’s own mother produced in 
Court the very article that her son was accused of stealing. A 
similar case was recently closed by the transfer of the boy’s 
guardianship to the Society for the Protection of Children in* 
India with an undertaking on the part of the father to pay a 
fixed monthly sum for his son’s maintenance and education, the 


juvenile accused being discharged in the absence of evidence 
against him. Another case was of a step-father. A Hindu 
widow with her son aged about 12 years became a Musalman 
and she took to herself a Muslim husband. The step-father of 
the boy, put him to school and paid his schooling fee but no one 
took any trouble to see whether he at all attended school or what 
company he kept. He tried to steal the purse of a sleeping cook 
by cutting the string with the fragment of a broken soda water 
bottle. He was arrested and put up for trial, when the whole 
story came to light. To the credit of his step-father, the Court 
could make proper arrangements for his future. 


At the present time there are two boys in the Reformatory 
scbocd who belong to families of good position socially and 
fi|^an<aidly. They committed thefts for pleasure and not for 
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profit. Obb of them used to be persistent in soliciting others to 
accept property, stolen by him, as gifts from himself. 

In February 1924, Mrs. Kar, a Bengali Christian lady, at a 
Magistrate’s personal request and without any oflScialrecognition, 
began visiting and talking to the boys in the House of Deteiition.^ 
An incident of her work of love seems worthy of record. In 
convincing a juvenile thief of the evil nature of his conduct, 
tears can^e to her eyes and the boy, with sobs, embraced her feet 
declaring that had he known his act would give pain to any one 
other than the person whose property he had stolen, he would 
never haved done what he had done. 

Mrs. Kar’s stay in Calcutta was short. Since her departure 
and until last year when Miss Cornelia Sorabji and her associates 
openly and regularly took up the work, the juvenile delinquent 
was .devoid of unofficial care and love. At the present time, 
they are objects of the sympathetic care of the Presidency 
Council of Women. Mrs. Flowerdew is on the Board of 
Management of the House of Detention and four Indian ladies, 
along with her, are working as Honorary Probation Officers. 

For the beggar boys something like a Street Boy’s Club 
is being started, near the Municipal Market. Its success must 
be sincerely hoped for. 

To conclude with a question. Will not the knowledge of 
suffering induce the hand of relief to stretch out—each according 
to its capacity? 


Mohinimohan Chattbrjbe 
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REFLECTIONS OF A WAYFARER 


h }]) ^ 

Shahi 

1st January 1 19S0* —I sit down this morning to put a few 
of my thoughts on paper, but I do so with a feeling, never ex¬ 
perienced before. In the past the last day of the departing 
year invariably struck a sad, pensive vein in me and the first of 
the new generally filled me with uneasy forebodings and mis¬ 
givings. But not so to-day. Effort is stilled. Resignation is 
triumphant. I expect nothing. I fear nothing. I find fault with 
nothing. I have accepted the comforting philosophy of Shahi: 

jjpl J ^—hi. hi 

and the self-annihilating wisdom of Rasikh: 

Death itself will be welcome and the grave will, perhaps, be a 
pleasing shelter to the world-weary mind and soul. I have 
realised, as never before, that life is a growing renunciation and 
that its unhappy march is marked by so many milestones of 
deaths, sorrows, disenchantments. Our hopes wilt and wither: 
our schemes totter and fall ; our foresight is but a mockery: our 
free-will a mere piece of unreflecting optimism: 
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Xt tt? end of the day nrhen we seriously survey the past—to 
our amazement we find that what is, is not what we had expect- 
or planned and that the reality is wholly unlike the dream we 
had so fondly nursed and so fervently sought to fulfil- Plans 
miscarried ; ideals shattered ; love betrayed; hopes that once 
stirred our languid pulses, dead or dying; those dear ones, from 
whom we could not be parted even for a day, without a pang 
and a wrench, taken for everirom our fond embrace ; coldness, 
neglect, unkindness ; malfeasance or misfeasance—ah, who is 
really happy, tell me who, in this vale of tears? 

Of late, I have become a fond frequenter of the graveyards. 
Possibly Mir Taqi is responsible for this extraordinary 
passion : 


«• * 

yj* ^ ^ 

^ l —Uu. y 

There with the great Mir I find that divine stillness and 
sweet solace which I seek but in vain elsewhere. Those 
haunts of the dead irresistibly draw me and, when there, 
they hold me captive. Free from earthly- cares, immune from, 
physical disabilities, scornful of the potty interests which 
entangle the living—they have done with fierce midnights and 
famishing morrows. An unbroken sleep is theirs, and but 
for some stray visitor who comes to mourn or to bless the turf 
that wraps their clay—no footfall even disturbs their perfect 
repose. The sky, illumined by the Sun or bespangled by the stars, 
is their canopy ; the rustling leaves, their music; the soft breeze, 
their confidant ; lilies and roses, their companions. For us, 
indeed, every grave is a sermon on the vanity of human wishes : 
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Has not Pascal said : However well the play may have passed 
off, the last act is always tra^c ? A handful of dust 1 And 
there is the end of man. (I quote from metoory.) And one of 
our own poets has expressed the same idea in language of 
unsurpassed excellence: 

« •! 

i 

j —1^1 A. ^ ji/ 

<1 


And among the numerous graves, there is one which irresistibly 
attracts and enchains me. It occupies a lovely spot, lovelier I 
have not seen, lincircled by emerald fringe, adorned by smiling 
flowers, shaded' by fruit-laden trees, separate and apart from 
the rest—it struck me as the resting-place of some adored-one, 
the very incarnation of poetry and romance. Here I fondly 
linger—musing over the uncertainty of life and the nothingness 
of human achievements. The graves mostly bear some inscrip¬ 
tion or other. Some commemorate love for the departed ; some 
recall his virtue or excellence ; some again tenderly refer to the 
grief of those left behind and yet others contain commonplace 
effusions of conventional sorrow. But in them all the classical 
scholar misses those finer graces of thought and language which 
mark the Greek and, in a lesser degree, the Roman epitaphs. 

But here on this grave, there was an inscription, conspicuous 
by its artistic taste and elegance. On a finely chiselled marble, 
in a superbly perfect calligraphy, I found the following 
memorial: 

pi** ^ 1* ^ ^ Ir** 

** Pure and undefiled before God and man-—here lies the mortal 
remaps of one who, never once, during thirty-one years of 
cjosest partnership, ever wavered in love or loyalty. No floral 
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tribute but te^a of a broken heart I bring to thee. Though 
hidden^ alas, from view-—thou art ever in my thought, never. 
absent from my mind’s eye.” 

•• •• 

This inscription, so simple, and yet so forcible, so unadorned 
and yet so effective, manifestly the token of a broken heart, 
set me enquiring*.' Whose grave was it? Who, the author of 
that inscription ? Even in this hurrying, matter-of-fact world, 
romance apparently has not ceased—only, it seems, we have 
ceased to look for them. Truth, Beauty, Constancy, Love, every¬ 
thing, indeed, that lifts the soul and sustains the heart in its 
daily* travail, exists, to be sure, but no longer in the open but 
in hiding places, away from the gaze or the intrusion of 
*profanum vulgus.’ We, moderns, are getting too self-centered. 
The self has overshadowed all and the pure commercial point 
of view has decidedly gained the upper hand. Self-interest and 
utility are the shibboleths of our time. Even Eeligion and 
Politics have not escaped their contaminating touch ; for what 
are they to-day but mere cloaks for personal aggrandisement ? 
Neither God nor the Country now claims or commands a sincere 
faith or an unalloyed attachment: 


To proceed—the grave, whose inscription I have just quoted, 
was, indeed, the shrine of a life-long love, tested by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of time and fate. I was right in my surmise. , It was 
the grave of one who, for thirty-one long years, had borne the 
burden of conjugal partnership without an accent of complaint 
or an indication of impatience. They were first cousins, the 

17 
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departed and the livings and the marriage between thenli waa, as 
is usually the case with us, an arranged one. Their parents had 
sealed the partnership and their discerning judgment was ratified 
by the mutual love and devotion of the contracting parties. 
Years rolled on linking them closer and yet closer together. 
The one thought that never entered into their calculation was 
the thought of death; for does not love scoff at the idea of 
finality and is not the lover insensible or oblivious of death or 
division? But wliile life was gaily rolling on, a sudden thunder¬ 
clap was heard. In a few moments heavy banks of cloud swept 
across the clear sky and darkness descended upon that little home 
of faith and devotion; The darkness deepened—the sky became 
ominous—the lovcd-one hitherto deemed immortal suddenly lay 
in the grip of death. Prayers and vigils and gifts and tears 
were fruitless all^—unrelenting was death, heedless the fates. 
The light was extinguished, the sun of love for ever set. [What 
is this all ?—uttered the lover submerged in the tide of grief. 

Prostrate, forlorn, stricken said he : Is this divine justice or 
the work of some malevolent spirit who revels in the misery of 
man ? Who can reconcile the mercy of God with the oft-re¬ 
curring tragedies of life ? 

Gone, she ^yas gone for evermore. I pictured to myself the 
death-scene : the grief-steeped atmosphere of the room; the utter 
despair of those in it ; the end of hope ; the victory of death. I 
thought of the beautiful Quatrain of Omar : 

!) ***—^ 

b vs/ 
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Heart-breaking was the final farewell when the funeral pas^d 
out of the house which she had adorned for years with sweet¬ 
ness and light: 

4 . ^ ^ 45 

M —? J-^ ^ —?“ v-rl 

*• 

To the grave-yard where she now sleeps the eternal sleep of 
death, she was taken. And there, in solemn silence, with no 
roof except that of -the heaven; in the cold, cheerless grave ; 
with no companion save the soft, sobbing breeze, mourning 
over the transitoriness of life, and the shining stars mocking at 
the earthly splendour—she was laid to rest. 

The story filled me with sadness. I tried to imagine the 
feelings of one bereft of the one and the only joy of life. Did 
not for such an one Mir Dard compose the following couplet ? 

t -4^ J** 

The spring was taken out of his life—leaving it barren, 
dismal for evermore. Yes! In silence we must all bear our 
cross. The heart will not yield its secrets—will not unveil it¬ 
self to an unhallowed gaze. 

j V-Tla. C 

f^l*> u/ir*** !) ^ 

I thought too of the feelings of the lover on that terrible 
night. Thirty-one years ago, almost to the day, he had led her 
home as a bride : young, beautiful, resplendent in bridal dress, 
a vision of delight. The world then was a paradise of loveliness. 
It had naught but joys and joys to offer and to reap. No sorrow or 
the s^iadow of a sorrow then fell across that festive board ; no fear 
or the apprehension of fear wrecked or threatened to wreck its 
spotless radiance. Life seemed one vast expanse of unsullied 
splendour. iWhat brush can paint, in all the living hues of art, 
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the lover’s dream ? What pen can portray the intensity pf the 
lover's delight ? 

And thus life rolled on from year’s end to year’s end—deep¬ 
ening, intensifying, mellowing love. And if such were his feel¬ 
ings on the wedding night—try, dear reader, to realise them on 
that mournful night when that chapter of romance was closed 
and that loved-one taken for evermore from him ; 

A. «-4- jk ^ 

And does not the distracted mind, in the throes of so shatter¬ 
ing an affliction, forthwith revert to vanished days, clinging to 
old memories, seeking comfort in their unrobbed possession. 
The past unfolds itself; time and distance are instantaneously 
annihilated; what was, what is, torments, tortures the soul. 
Sheer helplessness and all-conquering despair alternate'in calming 
or unruffling the soul. ‘ No thorn goes deeper than rose’s and 
love is more cruel than lust.’ The once radiant face, now wan 
and pale ; the silvery arms, crippled and motionless; the lustrous 
eyes cold, expressionless; the body, once surging with life and 
animation, still, breathless; the bridal dress exchanged for the 
white, stainless shroud ; the agonising thought of eternal farewell 
—what heart will not break at this tragedy? 

. j .hlAjj 

•• 

tS .U it tj> f 

Often and often I have thought of this sad story, a story by no 
means unique or rare ; for is not life full of such tales of woe? 
** Never morning wore to evening but some heart did break ”— 
is no mere poetic flight but sober expression of ruthless reality* 

Va^ Uli (JfA* iCj) 

b* UET' 
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wrote the great Jalaluddin with an ecstatic fervour. And 
is not that the teaching of all religions ; the quintessence of all 
philosophy; the lesson borne in by all earthly experience? 
Everything beneath the “ azure vault ” passes away and alas f 
all too soon. 

The fool’s paradise is but a station on the way to the para¬ 
dise of eternal Beauty and Truth. But it is not every pilgrim 
that reaches that fondly-coveted but distant goal. Steep and 
slippery is the path; difficult and perilous—the journey. 

The only equipment for that toilsome march is the stern 
discipline of mind and body and, not infrequently, such a 
discipline results from some crushing sorrow or some divine 
light. Then and then alone the fetters, which chain us to this 
earth, are broken and flung aside. Then alone the soul is freed 
from its bondage and the body really brought under proper control. 
Then a new world of thought and deed is ushered in *. a world 
where the highest wealth is the wealth of' Kighteousness; the 
greatest distinction is the distinction of Self-effacement ; the 
noblest crown is the crown of Besignation, attainable by the 
humblest of mankind. There, in that liberated world, there is 
no hope to vex ; no ambition to tempt ; no disappointment to 
hurt or afflict the soul. There is but one Love there—the Love 
of Him who never dies and there is but one Buie of Conduct 
the Buie of Bighteousness 

And it was the discovery of this world which called forth a 
plaintive note from Hafiz :— 

M J J-—4 jItX—jJ—Afi ^ 

and a piercing cry from Kasim-i-Anwar 

it- 

(——A loA j} 

S. Khuda Bukhsh 
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Ethics and Politics. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHELLEY 
Part II. 

Shelley writes to Hogg/ ‘^I now most perfectly agree 
with you that political affairs are quite distinct 
from morality—that they cannot be united.” 
His language becomes stronger when writing to Miss Kitchener / 
he says, ** I firmly believe that Religion, its establishment, 
Polity, and its establishments, are the formidable, though des¬ 
tructible barriers ” to Virtue. But in another ® letter he adds 
” Political rights also ought only to be forfeited by immorality.” 
A subsequent letter to her* modifies the view expressed to Hogg 
and he adds “ Southey says Expediency ought to [be] made the 
ground of politics, but not of morals. I urged that the most 
fatal error that ever happened in the world was the separation 
of political and ethical science; that the former ought to be 
entirely regulated by the latter, as wliatever was a right criterion 
of action for an individual must be so for a society, which was 
but an assemblage of individuals ; ‘ that politics were morals 
comprehensively enforced.’” This new idea assumes a more 
definite form in Shelley’s Declaration of Rights, Article XIX, 
which, as we have noted before, runs thus^— 

** Expediency® is inadmissible in morals. Politics are only 
sound when conducted on principles of morality : they are, in 
fact, the morals of nations.” 

Shelley attributes the unparalleled progress in literature 
and the arts in the age of Pericles to , a combination of moral 
and political circumstances. 

Letter No. 46 (of May or Aagost, 1811) in logpen’s edition of Shelley's Letters. 

Letter No. 61 (Jnne 26,1811). 

Letter No. 81 (October 8,1811). 

Leister No. 113 (Jannary 7,1812). 

‘VNot that I ever will abet expediency, either in iiMrals or polities. X never will 
j'm^ borne, at least, so fat." Ibid, oids Letter No. 12? (of 27th lehruary, 
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ThttB we note how Shelley’s political philosophy is intimate¬ 
ly connected with his ftthical pMlosophy and ho^, therefore, by 
a natural process of evolution lie passed on from consideration of 
political ideas to that of moral ones. We too have proposed to 
follow this trend in Shelley’s development and have passed from 
a study of his political and social views to the question of 
Shelley’s ethical ideas. 

** Morals and politics can only be considered as portions of 
the same science, with relation to a system of such absolute 
perfection as Plato and Rousseau and other reasoners have 
asserted, and as Godwin has with irresistible eloquence systema¬ 
tised and developed. That equality in possessions which Jesus 
Christ so passionately taught is a moral rather than a political 
truth and is such as social institutions cannot without mischief 
inflexibly secure.” ^ 

Having established the - general principle of an intimate 
connection between politics and ethics Shelley goes a step further 
and makes® “ the sinister influences of political institutions” 
responsible for that taint of human nature which theology calls 
original sin. Southey, he says, agrees in this matter with him 
and thinks these influences along with the prejudices of education 
to be ” adequate to account for all the specimens of vice which 
have fallen -within his observation.” 

Here Shelley shows the influence on him of Godwin’s 
Political Justice, Book I, Gh. IV, Book II, Ch. VI and Book 
in, Ch. VII. Godwin very strongly condemns separation of 
politics from morality in Book II, Ch. I, of his Political 
Justice and dilates (in Book IV, Ch. VI, Appendix II) on the 
idea that “no question of morality can be foreign to the 
science of politics.” According to Godwin political enquiry 
includes discussion of “ regulations which will conduce to the 

^ I have changed the order in which these two sentences ooonr in "A FhUosophioal 
View of Beform ” (1820), Chap. Ill, p. 70 (of Mr. T. W. EoUeston*s edition of 1920). 

* Letter No, 111 (January 2,1812) to Miss Hitchener. 
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well-being at man in society ” and te re^atf® h, he 

holds, considered in two ways, the first, being those moral 
laws which are enjoined upon us by the dictsites of enlightened 
Morality,” he says, “is that system of conduct 


reason. 


ft tt 


which is determined by a consideration of the greatest general 
good.” * * * “In like manner the only regulations which any 
political authority can be justly entitled to enforce are such as 
are best adapted to public utility.” ^ In Book IV, Ch. XI, God¬ 
win attempts to establish tliat ideas of good and evil are as 
essential in politics as in morality. 

According to Plato too the connection between politics and 
ethics is very close, at any rate in an ideal state. But Plato 
goes a step further and suggests an intimate relation between 
ethics and theology which Aristotle is not prepared to accept. 
Shelley had not yet come under the influence of Plato’s writings 
and his attitude is still that of a rationalist and sceptic. 

Shelley was, as it now appears to us, indiscriminately^ 
charged by critics of his time with immorality. 
Ethics and Theology. depravity was sometimes maliciously 

ascribed to the poet on some such principle as was laid down by 
Bishop Wilberforce that infidelity is due to moral degeneration. 
The French Protestant Pierre Bayle has, however, shown 
elaborately in his Critical Dictionary that so-called atheists like 
Spinoza are models of virtue as compared with an intensely 
religious man like King David, the man after God’s own heart, 
who ha»s to his credit a number of vices and many crimes. 

In his Preface to The Genci Shelley refers to “ the combina¬ 
tion of an undoubting persuasion of the truth of the popular 
religion with a cool and determined, perseverance in enormous 


> Political Jaatke, Book II, Ch. V. 

* I aiu told that the magazines, etc., blaapfaeme me at a great rate,” lays Shelly 
it) his letter of July 12, 1820, to Peacock. The Qaarterly Beview wee partiooiarly bitter 
in its attsoks on Shelley's cliaracter and charged him with being ” shamefolly dissolnte ” 
fn flqndoBt. Of, also Shelley’s letter to Southey f/om Pisa of dognst 17, 1820 ; to Oharies 
abd lam^ QUiar January 20,1821, and of Pebruary 20,1821: to Clara Jane Clairmont 
ul/une ld|ll and to Mary Shelley of August 7,1821. 
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guilt." After having dwelt on the diflference between religion 
in Protestant countries and in Italy, he adds “ it is (with an 
Italian Catholic) adoration, faith, submission, penitence, blind 
admiration; not a rule for moral conduct. It has no necessary 
connection with any one virtue. The most; atrocious villain may 
be rigidly devout, and, without any shock to established faith, 
confess himself to be so. Beligion pervades intensely the whole 
frame of society, and is, according to the temper of the mind 
which it inhabits, a passion, a persuasion, an excuse, a refuge ; 
never a check. Cenci himself built a chapel in the court of his 
palace, and dedicated it to St. Thomas the Apostle, and estab¬ 
lished masses for the peace of his soul.” 

Shelley declares that “ a proof of the existence of a Deity 
or even the divine mission of Christ, would in no manner alter 
one-idea on the subject of morality.” ‘ Morality, or the duty 
of a man and citizen, is founded on the relations which arise 
from the association of human beings, and which vary with the 
circumstances produced by the different states of this association. 
This duty, in similar situations, must be precisely the same in 
all ages and nations. The opinion contrary to this Ims arisen 
from a supposition that the will of God is the source or criterion 
of morality.”* 

Here Shelley is definitely intuitive as a moralist and 
has the support of writers like Cudworth with whom good 
and evil arc immutable verities and Clarke according to whom 
moral obligations are independent ol God’s will. ” I can by no 
means conceive,” he says again, ” how the loftiest disinterest¬ 
edness is incompatible with the strictest materialism.” * “ ‘ The 
just man made perfect ’ I doubt not of : but to this simple truth 
where is the necessity of annexing fifty contradictory dogmas, 

’ Lettar May 16,1811, to Jaoetta Philippa. 

* '* A liOttor to Lord Blleaboroagb, oocaaioned by the aenteooe which he paaaed on 
Mr. D. I. Eaton ’* (ISIS). Cj, alao the next paragraph of that letter which ia too long to 
quote here. 

‘ Letter of July 29,1812, to William Oodwin. 

18 
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in order that men may destroy each other to know which is 
right? > 

Shelley’s attitude raises a very important question as to the 
relation between the moral sentiment and the religious senti¬ 
ment* Morality has more or less sought the aid of the religious 
idea for its higher sanction. Shelley reduces the religious idea 
to a primitive human sentiment of a fear, of at best awe, of an 
inscrutable Power and in that view is not altogether unjustified 
hi dissociating the two sentiments. But such a view of ethics 
is not accepted, for instance, by such modern writers as Wundt,® 
though Shelley has, no doubt, the support of Hume. 

Before the rise of rationalism, as it is conceived by the 
Deists, an intimate relation between morals and religion as we 
find, for example, advocated by scholastic philosophy, is sup- 
[)osed to exist and sought to be established by philosophical 
arguments, and revelation is considered to be their ultimate 
foundation. Generally speaking, free-thinking is responsible for 
a practical separation of morality frojii religion. This may 
account for the lact that Butler’s tendency in his famous 
Analogy is on the whole towards the doctrine that all 
morality is founded on the will of God. But Richard 
Price contended that even the will of God cannot alter the nature 
of things and therefore God could not make right what in its 
essence was not right. But according to Price, though not 
dependent on the will of the Deity, morality is inherent in His 
nature. Shelley was, as we have already noted, influenced by 
Price and the strong language used by Shelley in the passages 
quoted may have something to do with Paiey’s attitude in his 
‘Moral and Political Philosophy” towards virtue as dictated 
by the will of God and exercised by man for the sake of ever¬ 
lasting happiness. The idea of such rewards and punishments 
vvas repugnant to Shelley (c/. Speculations on Morals, I and 

» Letter [of November 20,1311], to Elizabeth Hitobener. 

• WuDdt’e Physiological Psychology, Vol. II, Ch 18, 
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ch. I). The vehemency with which Shelley passionately con¬ 
demns expediency in several places may also be due to Paley’s 
doctrine that whatever is expedient is right.” 

Though slander and calumny did its worst in degrading 

Shelley in the eyes of his cjontemporaries and 

Sbelley’a Moral Life. , . . • i . xj.-j.i- 

pursued him even in ins quiet retreat m the 
paradise of exiles, his character has been sufficiently vindi¬ 
cated by the dispassionate' judgment of later days. Mr. 
Brailsford puts very strongly the other side of the case when 
he says—“ One m*ay doubt whether a saint ^ has ever lived 
more selfless, more devoted to the beauty of virtue * * The 
doctrines of perfectibility and universal benevolence clothed 
themselves for him in tlie Godwinian phraseology, but they 
were the instinctive beliefs of his temperament.’* ” Shelley 
followed in action the principles of universal benevolence.” We 
know bow passionate was his life-long love for his follow-men. 
Med win’a is an eloquent testimony to Shelley’s strong moral 
qualities even wlion he was very young and flared up with 
intense horror and indignation whenever he heard or read of 
some flagrant act of injustice, oppression, or cruelty. His 
hatred of tyranny, intolerance, vengeance, retaliation, war, 
commercial greed, aristocratic pride, luxury, selfishness, sensu- 
ousness, not to speak of sensual pleasures, falsehood and insin¬ 
cerity or hypocrisy is a remarkable trait of his noble character. 
Forgiveness was of the essence of his very nature as we find in 
his relation with Hogg. Philanthropy was the rule of his life 
and by disposition he was extremely charitable. ” In n6 
individual perhaps was the moral sense ever more completely 
developed than in Shelley ; in no being was the perception of 
right and wrong more acute,” says this very Hogg. ” Love was 
the root and basis of his nature.” ® Shelley’s antipathy to Lord 
Byron, for whose genius he had almost unbounded admiration, 


According to Hogg the purity and aanotity of liie life was conspicuous, 

“ Shelley ** by J. A. Symond*—English Men of Letters, Pocket Edition, p. 81. 
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on account of Byron’s mode of life in Italy 5 especialiy 
at Venice, is another proof of Shelley’s high moral standard. 
Byron bears witness to Shelley’s simplicity, delicacy, unworidli- 
ness, and disinterestedness. ‘’He had formed,” says Byron, 
** to himself a beau ideal of all that is tine, high-minded and 
noble, and he acted up to this ideal even to the very letter.” 
Helping whoever was in need and nursing the weak, helpless 
and sick was habitual with Shelley, especially when he was at 
Marlow. Self-denial forms a special feature of his character. 
In Trolawny’s language Shelley loved everything better than 
himself.” Mr. Symonds closes his brief account of the im¬ 
pression made on Trelawny by Shelley with the memorable 
words—“ True to himself, gentle, tender, with the courage of 
a lion, frank and outspoken, like a well-conditioned boy, 
well-bred and considerate for others, because he was totally 
devoid of selfishness and vanity.” Shelley seemed to this unpre¬ 
judiced companion of his last few months that very rare product 
for which Diogenes searched in vain—a man. ’ ’' And again 
** Shelley in his lifetime bound those who knew him with a 
chain of loyal affection, impressing observers so essentially 
different as Hogg, Byron, Peacock, Leigh Hunt, Trelawny, 
Medwin, Williams, with the conviction that he was the gentlest, 
purest, bravest, and most spiritual being they had ever met. 
The same conviction is forced upon his biographer.” ® 

In defending vegetarianism (which he practised)* Shelley 
says, ” all vice rose from the ruin of healthful innocence.” He 
lived almost an ascetic life and strongly insisted on ** abstinence 
from animal food and spirituous liquors.” In his note on this 
topic (Notes to Queen Mah) he says, “ I address myself not only 
to the young enthusiast, the ardent devotee of-truth and virtue, 
the pure and passionate moralist, yet unvitiated by the conta¬ 
gion of the world. He yvill embrace a pure system, from its 

* Ibid, pp 162*88. 

* Ibid, p. 187. 

* Qtum Mtb (VUI. 311.218); Itfoatt of Mam (V. LVI trad LVII). 
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abstr^rct truth, its beauty, its simplicity, and its promise of 
wide-extended benefit,” displaying thus his intense moral Jseab 
The supremacy of this moral zeal in Shelley is an important fac¬ 
tor in his attitude towards life and its problems in the early phase 
of his poetry. It is clear that his moral enthusiasm to a great 
extent eclipses his artistic instinct as a poet in Queen Mah and 
Revolt of Islam leading his critics to fasten on him the charge of 
didacticism. That Shelley at all succeeded in clothing in 
eloquent and melodious verse an immature but very earnest 
reformer’s heterodox opinions on politics and religion so enthu¬ 
siastically in Queen Mah was largely due to his inspiring moral 
fervour. Virtue is practically celebrated everywhere in this early 
production. The Fairy dwells on the “ meed of virtue” and 
refers to the way in which wealth drives virtue, wisdom, 
truth and liberty (sec. II), speaks of the “ consciousness of 
good which neither gold, nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly 
bliss, can purchase,” adding that “the selfish vainly seek 
for that happiness denied to aught but virtue” (sec. V), spurs 
the human spirit to the goal where virtue fixes universal 
peace,” exhorting it to bravely hold its course under the 
guidance. of virtue firmly pursuing the gradual paths of an 
aspiring change, for, the “ fixed and virtuous will ” never, 
gives way before the conqueror, Time, and because 


* ‘ Virtue shall keep 

Thy footsteps in the path that thou hast trod, 

And many days of beaming hope shall bless 

Thy spotless life of sweet and sacred love” (Sec. IX). 

Like Edgeworth’s novels, Shelley’s poems emphasize the 
promotion of human happiness as the summum 
^^Sbeiiey’s moral of life, thus making ethics in a way 

more important than orthodox religion. “ I 
will publish nothing that shall-•not conduce to virtue, and 
therefore my publications, so far as they do influence, shall 
influence to good. My views of society, and my hopes of it, 
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meet with congenial ones in few breasts. But virtue and truths 
are cong^Bnial to many. I will employ no means but these for 
my ^ object ...*’ Again, “ I have often thought that the moral 
sayings of Jesus Christ might be very useful, if selected from 
the mystery and immorality which surrounds them; it is a little 
work I have in contemplation.” ® Writing to Hookham,,Shelley 
says, " if the discovery of truth be a pleasure of singular purity, 
how far surpassing is the discovery of virtue.” * 

His Platonic ideal of the pursuit of perfection makes 
necessarily of him, in the true sense of the word, a moral 
philosopher. All his biographers lay special stress on the 
decidedly moral bent of his mind. Like his great master, Plato, 
he combines bold'and even reckless speculations with exquisite 
moral delicacy and refinement. Nay, as we have already 
remarked, this dominance of the ethical note in his writings full 
of moral fervour is to a great extent responsible for the charge of 
didacticism * which is alleged to mar the beauty of his early 
poetical works. ” While he plainly expressed his abhorrence of 
the didactic manner, he held that art must be moralized in order 
to be truly great.” “ While he admired the splendour and 
inventions of Ariosto, he could not tolerate his moral tone.” ® 
Even in his theory of art as enunciated in the “ Defence of 
Poetry ” the moral excellence and value of poetry is sought to be 
established. 

In his letter to Elizabeth Kitchener (December, 1811) he 
propopes the publication of a selection made from his ” younger 
poems ” claiming that she must give him credit for their mora¬ 
lity. In the same letter occurs the remark—“ Every prejudice 

t 

* Letter of Febraary 24,1812, to William Godwin. 

* Letter of February 27,1813, to BUzabeth Hitebeoer. 

* Letter of March 6, 1813. 

'* Mr. Sydney Waterlow in hie ' Shelley ’ (The People’s Books) rightly says—*' Kot 
for a mprnenti, tbongh, «n»et it be imagined that be was a didactic poet.” (Page 50.) 

, ' A , A. Symonde, “ Shelley ” (English Men <d Letters, Pocket Edition, pp. Ill 

'tfed.m-;'/,' 
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conquered, every error rooted out, every virtue given, is so raucii 
gained in the cause of reform.” The next ^ letter in Mr. 
Ingpen’s edition is to Timothy Shelley where the offending son 
says—“When convinced of my error no one is more ready to 
own that conviction than myself, nor to repair any injuries which 
might have resulted from a line of conduct which I had pursued.” 
At the same time he very courageously and sincerely holds fast 
to his moral resolve never to promise to conceal his opinions in 
political or religious matters, because any methods employed 
either to hypocritically heighten the regret felt by him for 
having occasioned uneasiness to his father or to meanly concede 
what he considered his duty to withhold from him ” would be 
unworthy of us both.” How he indignantly spurned the hateful 
offer (called by him a bribe) meditated by Ins father and grand¬ 
father of granting him £2,000 a year, if forswearing his principles 
he would consent to an ^ entail of the family estate on his eldest 
son or his brother, is clear from the burning words suggestive 
of a high moral ideal occurring in that connection in his letter 
of 15th December (1811) to Elizabeth Kitchener. On no 
account even when hard pressed by severe want will Shelley 
reconcile himself to the loss of ” conscious rectitude.” His 
socialism strengthens here in his high moral resolve, for the 
property in question means ‘‘£120,000 of command over labour ” 
which may be “employed for beneficent purposes ” or the reverse. 
Equally significant is Shelley’s refusal to accept Hogg’s mad 
challenge to a duel on the grounds, first, of his having no right 
to expose his life or take Hogg’s and, next, of Hogg’s life being 
no fair exchange for his, for, Hogg in his relation with Harriet 
had failed to act consistently “ with any morality whatsoever, 
whereas Shelley always acted up to his principles ” (Letter 
to Elizabeth Kitchener of 15th December, 1811). 

* logpen’s edition of “ The Letters of SheUey,” Vol. I, p. 195. 

* Peine too oballenges the right or poorer of any description of men to bind and 
control posterity in bis " Bights of Mao ” (pa^ 12, Everyman's Library edition), Cf. 
Godwin’s " PoliticM Justice," Book HI, Ob. II. 
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Referring to Scott's ** Vision of Don Roderick he says to 
Miss Hitchener (in Ms letter to her of Juno 5,1811)-“ i am 
not very enthusiastic in the cause of Walter Bcott, The 
aristocratical tone which Iiis writings assume does not prepossess 
me in his favour, since my opinion is that all poetical beauty 
ought to he subordinate to the inculcated moral.that meta¬ 

phorical language ought to be a pleasing vehicle for useful and 
momentous instruction. * ’ 

This may sound apparently strange as coming from a person 
who later on, in the Preface to Prometheus Unbound, emphati¬ 
cally avers “it is a mistake to suppose that I dedicate my 
poetical compositions solely to the direct enforcement of reform, 
or that 1 consider them in any degree as containing a reasoned 
system on the theory of human life. Didactic poetry is my 
abhorrence ; ^ nothing can be equally well expressed in prose 
that is not tedious and supererogatory in verse.” But this, it may 
bo urged, is Shelley in 1819-1820. He acknowledges, however, 
lliat he has “ a jmssion for reforming the world.” In the 
Preface to liis lleoolt of Islam loo he admits—“ I have sought 
to enlist the harmony of metrical language, the ethereal combina¬ 
tions of the fancy, the rapid and subtle transitions of human 
passion, all those elements which essentially compose a Poem, in 
the cause of a liberal and comprehensive morality,,,.” There 
cannot be any doubt about Shelley’s avowed moral aim and prac¬ 
tice in his Queen Mab, portions of which are not only didactic 
but even rhetorical. There is a good deal of a sermonizing tone 
in that immature poem which Shelley vehemently disowned in 
later life. The simple fact is that practically up to the year 183 G 
Shelley was in a way more didactic than aesthetic. He wrote 
to the publisher John Joseph Stockdalc on 18th December, 
1810,—“ I have in preparation a novel (which Mr. Ingpen 
supposes to refer to “ Leonora ”); it is principally constructed 


* C/, " A poen very didactic, is I &ink, very atapid.'* BheUey'a letter of Jenaary 
16,1818, to Tltomaa Sookbam (page 879 of Tngpea’a Letters of Shelley, Vol. I). 
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to convey metaphyaioftl and political opinione wa;]^ (?l 
conversation.” Shelley’s aim as an author in those days of 
'immature enthusiasm is perfectly clear, from all such statements. 

We learn from some of his letters of 1820 and 1821 how 
Shelley njecame somewhat disillusioned and disheartened by the 
reception the reading public gave him, will-nigh despaired- of 
succeeding in improving the world by his poetry and even began 
to lose confidence in himself: Writing to Leigh Hunt from 
Marlow on December 8, 1810, he pleaded that he was not 
morbidly sensitive to the injustice of neglect. Yet says he—“ I 
am undeceived in the belief that I have powers deeply to interest, 
or substantially to improve man kind....Thus much 1 do not 
seek to conceal from myself, that 1 am an outcast from human 
society; my name is execrated by all who understand its entire 
import—by those very beings whose happiness 1 ardently 
desire. T am an object of compassion to a few more benevolent 
than the rest, all else abhor and avoid me....Perhaps I should 
have shrunk from persisting in the task which I had undertaken 
in early life, of opposing myself in these evil times and among 
these evil tongues, to what I esteem misery and vice." These 
sincere and pathetic words are very significant. Possibly in this 
frame of mind Shelley wrote those lines in Rosalind and Helen 
(published in the Spring of 1819), ascribed to Lionel, which 
seem to have a reference to Shelley himself :— 

“ How am I changed t my hopes were once like lire: 

I loved, and I beheved that life was love. 

How am I lost I on wings of swift desire 
Among Heaven’s winds my spirit once did move. 

I slept, and silver dreams did aye inspire 
My liquid sleep. I woke, and did approve 
All nature to my heart, and thought to m^e 
A Paradise of earth for one sweet sake 
I love, but 1 believe in love no more: 

I feel desire, but hope not. 0 from sleep 
Most vainly must my weary brain implore 

19 
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Its long'lost flattery nov. I wa^e to weep, 

And sit through the long-day gnawing the core 
Of my bitter heart, and, like a miser, keep 
Since none in what I feel take pain or pleasure, 

To my own soul its self-consuming treasure/' 

This is, after all, a dramatic record and not strictly auto¬ 
biographical. It should not surely be read as a sort of recanta¬ 
tion. We must not take these lines too literally nor press them 
too far. Yet they give us an idea of a valuable change in 
Shelley. His Prometheus Unbound with all its passionate 
idealism was yet to come. That his enthusiasm for the cause 
of morality had not at all abated in consequence of want of 
popular support is evident from his letter of January 26, 1819, 
to Peacock in which he says—At present I write little else 
but poetry, and little of that. My first act of “Prometheus” 
is complete, and I think you would like it. I consider poetry 
very subordinate to moral and political science, and if I were 
well, certainly I would aspire to the latter.*** ” 

Is it not very significant that when at the end of a blood¬ 
less revolution bringing about Jupiter’s downfall, Hercules 
should be introduced as the agent to unbind Prometheus from 
his chains on Caucasus suggesting how power and strength 
must subserve a moral end ? A single short speech is assigned 
to this character who addresses Prometheus thus :— 

Most glorious among spirits I thus doth strength 
To wisdom, courage, and long-suffering love, 

And thee, who art the form they animate, 

Minister like a slave. (Act HI, so. iii.) 

Shelley was, it will thus be seen, always eager to advance the 
cause of morality as he was zealously earnest to practise in his 
life virtue as he understood it. Without being a didactic poet, 
except in bis Queen Mah, he always cherished a high moral aim 
in all his poetry. 
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It may be urged that when Shelleyjcomposed Cencij a 
drama based on the model of Elizabethan play-writing, he shook 
off this predilection for the nonce as he himself claims in his 
letter to Hunt of September^ 3,‘1819, that ** it is nothing which^ 
by any courtesy of language, can be termed either moral or 
immoral.”. That was, however, due to his having ” laid aside 
the presumptuous attitude of an instructor” “ on this special 
occasion and it has reference to the manner of treatment but 
does not strictly speaking apply to the theme. His theme in 
Revolt of Islam, Prometheus Unbound, Genci and even Hellas 
(which belongs to a later date, autumn of 1821) is in essence the 
conflict between good and evil in one shape or other and that, of 
course, is a moral theme. Even in his Defence of Poetry where 
we note a definite change in his theory of poetry, he deals at 
some-length with the vexed question of the relation between art 
and morality. It is doubtful how far Shelley’s claim that in its 
manner of (dramatic) treatment Cenci is more aesthetic than 
ethical can bear a close examination. At any rate Mary Shelley 
in her note to this drama refers to her husband’s “desire to 
diffuse his opinions and sentiments with regard to human nature 
and destiny ” as the master passion of his soul ” (italics mine). 

The moral bias of his mind is clear also from his deprecia¬ 
tion of Michael Angelo as compared with Eaphael, for the former 
seems to him “to have no sense of moral dignity and loveli- 

ness.”* 

Most of his judgments on the Italian painters indicate to what 
extent they were influenced by the moral bent of his minda His 
theory of art as enunciated in his Defence of Poetry shows equally 
the predominance of the moral cast of his mind. 

“lam preparing,” says Shelley in another* letter, “an octavo 
on reform” and adds “I intend it to be an instructive and 

1 Ingpen’ft edition of Letters of Sbellej, Vol. H, p. 718. 

* Ibid, p. 690. 

* Ibtdfp. 712. 

* Ibid, p. 760. 
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readable book, appealiug from the passions to the reason of men, ’ 
Mr. Boger Ingpen suggests that the reference probably is to A 

Philosophical View of Beform.” 

Speaking of the perpetual temptation he felt for translating 
the Greek plays and some of the ideal dramas of Calderon, 
he says to Hunt—“ I have confidence in my moral sense alone ; 
but that is a kind of originality.” ^ 

It is quite clear from the few facts of Shelley’s moral ideal 
and of his moral life that we have put together as well as the 
moral aim of his writings indicated by the quotations made from 
his letters that though Godwin’s influence on Shelley was im¬ 
mense still several writers on Shelley have overstated the case by 
trying to prove that Godwin alone or mainly shaped his mind 
and that Godwin’s influence continued to exert itself to the end 
of Shelley’s life. Godwin’s philosophical anarchism is not at 
any rate applied by Shelley to his practical views regarding poli¬ 
tics, society and morals. The nature and extent of that influence 
can be more properly appreciated by estimating rightly the 
points of resemblance and difference between the master and the 
disciple. 

The letter to Lord Bllenborough as Shelley’s protest against 
the sentence passed on Baton in May, 1812, for 
Ethical Note publishing Part HI of Thomas Paine’s Age of 

Beason, is inspired by his passion for justice, ihapatience with 
intolerance, championship of innocence and fervent regard for 
truth that '‘vivifies and illuminates the universe.” 

He rightly observes that “ volition is essential to merit or 
demerit but belief being “an involuntary operation of the 
mind ” and an “apprehension of the agreement of the ideas 
which compose any proposition” should not be a matter for 
penalisation by law. His apology for addressing such a letter is 
lest the presiding officer of a responsible law court should even 
“ inadvertently punish the virtuous and reward the vicious ” and 


‘ Ibidf p. 786, 
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he lemitids the noble Lord that people submit to the autho¬ 
rity of a court **oii no other conditions than that its decrees 
should be conformable to justice,” and that “policy and morality 
ought to be deemed synonymous in a court of justice.” 

He is indignant owing to Eaton, the publisher, being 
'punished with imprisonment because as a Deist he has questioned 
established opinions—You persecute him,” Rhelley says to the 
judge, “ because his faith differs from yours” and then seriously 
asks, “ Do you think to please the God you worship by this exhi¬ 
bition of your zeal 9 ’ ’ 

(To he continued.) 

Jaygopal Banbrjejb 
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SAm-SJddhMta-SaiiSHUiA-By Smtar&oSry*. Critio^ edited, 

translated and annotated by Prom Bondar Bose, M.A., ProJessor 
Philosophy, Visvabharati. 

The Sarra-Siddhanta-Baihgraha was for the a™* 

„d trLlaWby Prof. M, B»gao&rya, M.A., Bao Bahadur, of Madras 

College about two decades ago. The learned P" 
an"to make his book ukeful to scholars and laymen alie and h.s 
fbslary of Sanskrit technical words with their English translation and 
at informing introduction, in which he discussed the question of author- 

ahortcominea which are naturally excusable m a pioneer worlc. Pro . 
Bose has accordingly brought forward a fresh BngUsh “ 

Liotations withariew to present to the learned world a thoroughly reh- 

able English rendering free from the drawbacks of the ^ 

C have not yet got the original text as edited by him, which should be 
rnecessary companion to the present book. Prof. Bose' has su^eded in 
rivinn us a compact English rendering, in which the extra-textual additions 

ff Prof Bangacarya have been carefully dispensed with. But it must be 

^tted in the toterests of truth that the majof portion of the® extea- 
t^ual additions was helpful for a convenient understanding of the B^fait 
text It is naturally to be expected that the present book must be a 
Mnct improvement upon its predecessor and in fact this is the on y 
raison d'etre of such reduplicated endeavours. Of_»urse m sevmal p ^es 
the present book gives improved versionj but in 
the teMislation appears to be bald and inexpresaive 
obvious mistakes and errors of 

ouentiy been repeated in the present translation, which Muld have bee 

’vied if the present author eared to cultivate a first-hand aequaintjnce 
with the representative works of the several systems of pWosophy, wh^ 
fi fAnment sl principles have been sought to be epitomisrf m “"P” 

work. We should take care to state specific instances m support of ou 

sitioa. Leaving aside the question of details, it must be oonfes^ tha 
,1^, which U attributed to the great BmkarScSrya, the load- 
si, U not the founder, of the AdvaSta Vedanta School, is 

si ^ V ' ' ' 
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neither a successful epitome nor a dependable representation of the origi¬ 
nal systems of thought. Prof. Bose assures us that “ Of all works of its 
kind kno^ so far, the Sarva-Siddhanta-Bazhgraha seems to be the best as 
an introduction to Indian Philosophy." But this statement of his view 
will hardly be accepted as a tenable proposition. 'Not to speak of 
M&dhavacarya's Sarvadarlana-sazhgraha, which will ever remain as a 
monument of scholarship and fidelity to the various schools of thought, even 
the 3addar^anasamuccaya with Gunaratna’s commentary is a far better and 
more reliable work than the present Sarhgraha, which does not possess a 
single feature of scholarship, far less of talent. Prom this point of view 
the present writer's labour seems to be a laibour not usefully employed, 
particularly so when we have already in the field a critical edition and 
translation of the work, which has not outlived its usefulness despite its 
errors of omission and commission. Prof. Bose has not discussed the 
vexed question of authorship either in the Foreword, which is disappoint¬ 
ingly brief, or in the notes. Apart from its intrinsic merits, which are 
not overwhelming, the original Samgraha seems to be the handiwork of 
an amateur philosopher, and whoever he may be, it is almost positive 
that he is not the great Bankara. The Sarhgraha speaks of the Purva 
and Uttara Mimaihsa with the Devatakanasda sandwiched between as one 
science, as one organic whole. But even a tyro knows that Sankara (or 
his. school) would be the last person to subscribe to this position. The 
theistio schools have propounded this doctrine in support of their theory of 
Jflanakarmasamuooaya, which has been vehemently opposed by Safikara 
and his followers. In fact the burden of the Gltabha^ya is a refutation of 
this doctrine, which cuts the very ground on which Advaita philosophy 
stands. Appayadiksita in his Parimala has taken care to state in a con¬ 
text * which may appear by a stretch of imagination to support the contrary 
view ’ that though the expression * dharma’ (duty) denotes the meaning of 
Vedio texts, the Dharma-mimaihsa should not be held to be a component 
part of the science o' twenty chapters as alleged (ata iha tikayaih 
dharmaiabdasya Yedarthamatropalak^anatvam vadadbhih dharmajijiiSisa- 
sutram Yedartha-vicaraparaih virbfiatilaksanisadharanam ahgikrtam iti 
na mantavyam. Bp. Su. 1. 11). Sankara too has vehemently contro¬ 
verted the theory of organic relation between the two Mimarhsas. This, 
we think, is sufficient evidence to prove the present work as a spurious 
attribution. Again, the VaiiSe^ika philosophy has been unduly extolled and 
this is manifestly incongruent with the denunciation of the same in the 
SarirakabhSfiya, where it has been characterised as ‘ half-nihilistic.' Let 
alone this question of incpuaistwoy , which may be ingeniou^y explained 
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avay, tha dodtrine of threo prftm& 9 .a 8 , acoouated to the credit; oithe 
Vaitefikai betrays an inexcasabte ignorance ol the phUosophy which admits 
in common with the Buddhists only two pratna^Cs, viz., peroaptidn and 
inference. The definition of Vitesa is hopelessly confused. The desorip- 
tioo of salvation as a state of eternal bliss as a Nyaya doctrine is a 
« Himalayan blunder," which even a novice is incapable of committing. 
The praise of the Bhagavatapurapa and that in a context of the Vedanta 
philosophy is too big a dose to be swallowed even by a credulous reader 
as the genuine statement of Sahktu’a. Again, there is a reference to the 
polemic whether there is only one jiva (individual self) or many such 
jivas, a doctrine which was hotly discussed by the followers of Sahkara. 
But this question was in all probability a post-Sapkara doctrine. It is a 
pity that both the translators have missed the purport of the Slokas which 
speaks of this doctrine (418. 77-78). Besides, the importance of the 
doctrine deserves a separate comment, which, however, is conspicuous by 
its absence. The style of the original work again suffers by eompariaon 
with Sapkara’s other works, both prose and verse. There are grammatical 
mistakes also. Vivarta is used as neuter and ‘ 4opita ’ as masculine and 
this is impossible for SaAkara. 

As regards the translation, it is for the most part good in its own way; 
but it abounds in inaccuracies which should have been avoided. Consi¬ 
derations of space forbid us to go into detail and we must be content >to 
state only a few outstanding instances. 

F. 10, 81. II. The first line is an obvious mistranslation, avioarita- 
satpsiddha means ' accepted prima facie without an enquiry.* 

P. 11. Vioaritarh is ‘ discussed,’ not * maintained.’ 

P. 18, SI. 6. The true import is misunderstood. The note 7 on pp. 
81-82 makes a hopeless confusion of the Sautrintika position with Yoglca- 
ra dookine. 


• P. 14, SL 11. The readmg ‘ apeksa ' is obviously a sorib'e’s error for 
upeksa and so the translation is wrong. ' 

P. 20, 81. 13. The sense is misunderstood. 


P. 21, 81. 28. ‘ ayoga ’ and * wiyayoga ’ are not happily rendered.^ 
A comment on these technical terms is necessary, 

P. 24i Sis, 10-11, Unexpressive, The ' utkariasamS i&ti,* beipg a 
teofankial. expression, should have been explained. The tiransladon is hope- 




j 13. * prMajyate ^ is not * j 
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P. 25« dl. 22. The translation oames a wrong imprecisioai bding bassd 
on the reading * Khranadyaih.' The reading in the footnote tat ‘ 
daih ’ should be preferred. 

F. 29, 5. Misunderstood. The first quarter speaks of the pluralit!^ 
of souls. 

F. 81, 5. Misunderstood. 

P. 32,18. ‘ aprayojaka ' is not' inapplicable.' It means * devoid of 

logical bearing and value*’ 

F. 88. The first half of SI. 19 is hopelessly misunderstood in both 
the translations. The meaning will be clear if in pramanyeno’payujyate 
' no’payujyate' is split oS. The conjunction is evidently a scribe’s mis> 
take. The doctrine of the falsity of the individual soul and the affirma¬ 
tion of the ' universal soul' as the only reality and the description of 
mokfa as ‘ supreme bliss ’ are too plainly Vedantic to congrue with the 
Mlmfimsa philosophy. At any rate it calls for a learned discussion but 
unfortunately it has been passed over by both the translators as if it 
were a commonplace doctrine of the Mlmathsa system. 

P. 38,17. ‘ Dambha ’ is rendered by * arrogance ’ in both the tran¬ 

slations. But this is never the sense of the word. It means ‘humbug,’ 

' l^pocrisy,’ * fraud.' 

F. 38, 21. Misunderstood. 

F. 44. ' Sattva^uddhi ’ is not ‘ cleansing of one’s being,’ which is 

meaningless so far as the Yoga philosophy is concerned. 

F. 47, 53. The order of Ida and Fihgala is inverted in the translation. 

F. 60, 5. Not expressive. 

F. 53, 82. Ths last sentence carries a wrong impression. 

F. 58, 65. ‘ Lilaya ’ is not “ graciously.” 

F. 60, 17. ‘ Vivartta ’ false appearance, * adumbration * of Brah¬ 

man ’ is hopelessly vague. 

F. 61. ‘ apaficikrtatanmStra,' is wrongly translated as ‘ ‘ with the rudi¬ 

mentary elements yet unseparated ” but this carries no sense. It denotes 
the uncompounded state of rudimentary elements in the fashion of Fafi- 
eikara^a. in which each element is mixed up with the other elements 

resulting in the emergence of the synthetic gross elements. 

F. &dt 67. The trwislation fails to elucidate the meaning of the text. 

. P. et. * ancestral world ’ is a bad-translation for ‘pitfloka/- - 
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jp; 69, 78-75< ‘ Jiva ’ should not b© translated by ' self * whi«di has 
been used as an equiv^nt of * Sianan ' elsewhere. Jiva and fitman pat' 
tioularly in this cdhtext mean two distinct things. The dm^trine broached 
here relates to the controversy whether there is one jiva, embodied soul 
or many. The doctrine of one jiva is solipsism. Both the translators' 
have misunderstood the meaning of the texts here. 

P. 69, 76, The first line is misunderstood and the translation is 
absurd. 

P. 70, 62, ‘ lakfyate ’ is a technical expression. It means that * it is 
understood by laksana (implication).’ The translation does not bring out 
the idea. 

P. 79, 10-12. The note confounds the argument altogether. The 
argument is that there is no such thing as genus. The individuals alone 
exist and if genus'were a distinct entity, it ought to be perceived as such 
as the back of the thumb is perceived distinctly (from the front). 

The purpose of this rather long review is to draw the attention of the 
learned translator to these inaccuracies which should not go unchallenged. 
It is hoped that in a second edition these and other inaccuracies should be 
rectified and, if it is feasible, corrected notes may be embodied in an 
appendix, which can be annexed either to this or to the text portion, an 
edition of which, we believe, is forthcoming. 

S. M. 


The Patimjala Dan^a~By Babu Harimoban Banei^'ee, 5-1, Basi 
Bose Lane, Oalcutta. Price Annas eight. 

This is an exceptionally interesting book bearing interpretation of the 
Patanjala Sfitras, with a preliminary long Introduotoi^ chapter, bearing to 
light all subtle questions of the Toga philosophy. It bespeaks the special 
parts of the author as a practical man in the way of the Yogic practices. 
There are many other interpretations of the same book, but none of them 
contains lucid explanation of spiritual ideas, and this is a book that is a 
free and full exposition of spiritual principles, imparting impressive ideas 
to the minds of readers. 

In the first chapter of the book, the Samadhipad, the different forms 
of Sap^fidhis known as Nirbitsrka, Nirbichara, SampragfiSta and Asamprag* 
fi^, so not clear to the knowledge of men, have been clearly explain- 
eil.. tu tbe second chapter, the Ssdhimapada, the ways and moans Ik>w to 
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gain to the stage of Samadbi by the practices of Yiima, Niyama, PrSnl- 
y^mat etc.i have been well explained. In the third chapter of the bookf 
the BibbutipSda» the particular attainments gained by Yoga practicesi heve 
been described. They are: how to have a perfect knowledge of the 
material world; how to study others' turn and temperament of mind; how 
to elevate the miind to the plane of space in the higher regions; how to 
attain to the Yogic excellences of A];jLima, Laghimai etc. The fourth 
ohapteri the Kaibalyapada. deals with the firm location of the mind in its 
just place, the Ghitta. explaining also how to do away with the tendency 
of the ' mind to deviate the Chitta from its just place to other places for 
which the mind has paiticular attachment; and firmly seated on Ohitta in 
its just position, the mind rests in perfect peace in communion with the 
Supreme Being. 

8. C. 


International Statistical Year Book (June, 1929).— Published by 
the League of Nations. 

Whatever might be the doubtful benefits of the League of Nations 
in the direction of establishing world peace on safe and secure lines, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that it has been rendering signal service in 
the securing of better economic conditions in the different countries of the 
world. ' The above book is the third edition of the International Statistical 
Year Book and the majority of the statistics are carried up to the end of 
1927 or 1928. The relevant facts as regards area, population, migration 
movements,output of foodstuffs, minerals, manufactured products, freights, 
statistical facts relating to public finance and monetary statistics, rates of 
exchange and wholesale and retail prices are collected from the authorita* 
tive statistical year books, reports of public health departments, Census 
returns, budget documents, and so forth. All agricultural statistics are 
collected from the International Institute of Borne. The International 
Labour Office has likewise collected all useful statistics on migration move* 
ments, unemployment, and retail prices. As a result of such co-ordinated 
action we find a set of highly useful facts and figures which can form the 
necessary material for accurate research. 


B^ Bamaohanbra Bau 
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.MuunMdm on Inteniattoiwl Tnda and Baltnoe of Fafnionts. 

1013*E7i Yd. I (IfW®)—Published by the League of Nations. 

, . ' . * < I. 

Puller and more precise statements with brief explanatory not^ 
of the trade statistics under exports and imports, specie movements, 
invisibie imports and exports and capital movements, etc., are gathered, 
in. l^is volume than in the previous one and these are prefaced by an, 
Jjjtiplgent summary of the results which arise from an analysis of the 
world trade conditions in 1927 (see pp. 6-9), 

B. Bahachandba Bau 


Memonuidam on Prodnotlon and Trade, 1913 and 1923*1997-» 
Geneva, 1929.—Published by the League of Nations. 

Herein the growth of the population of the world between 1913-1927, 
the production of raw materials and foodstufis and the growth of world 
trade are studied. The last chapter analyses the relative changes which 
have taken place in the prices of crude products and manufactured 
articles. 

It would be impossible to indicate within the space of a short review 
the influence of these economic facts and tendencies. They rest on care¬ 
fully compiled data. All research scholars must be obliged to the League of 
Nations for securing, analysing and disseminating the useful information 
concerning world economic conditions. Unfortunately the day has not yet 
ariived when the practical results of such information might be said to 
be exerting some influence on national or international economics. As a 
great variety of economic problems can be successfully studied with the 
help of these tables ^which cover a wide range of countries, we should be 
grateful to the League for presenting the material in a compact shape. 

B. BAlfkCHAKOBA BaU 


Pfaflosophy of Rabladraiuitli—-By Soohin Ben, M.A., B.L. 
Asher and Co., Cidcutta, 

The preeent publication will be received with welcome as the author 
has made We a laudable attempt to group together the opinions of the 
jpoet oonoemed vitally with the. body politic. PolHioa ie surely 

;:ei^ 08 smg subject to-day, and one feels uaterest^ in ^hat 
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Babiadraaftth has to'say on B!indu*Moslein quastions; ideals of adncatiou 
—an important item in any nation-building programme; the* vexed 
question of land. labour and capital ; relations of man and woman; emd 
last of all (is it because that is i^e only practicable proposition?), the 
charka as a means to the attainment of Swaraj. Babindranath's obs^va- 
tions on all these subjects deserve to be carefully noted, and Mr. Sen has 
done very well in presenting them to the public in a handy form. If this 
abstract of the poet's thought, in spite of minor blemishes of style and 
print, will help people to think for themselves, on these problems, it will 
have, we feel sure, served its purpose. There is no doubt that the book 
will be read with very gifbat eagerness by the student both of Babiudranath 
and of Indian politics ; Mr. Framatha Ghaudhuri's thoughtful foreword is 
an additional inducement. 

But with regard to the remarks that are collected here, there is so 
much which should be said on each item and which has not been said by 
the author, that we feel the omission very keenly. They require some 
discussion to be brought out in their proper implications ; the dish served 
before us is palatable no doubt, but it would have pleased more, had it 
been salted and seasoned a little with critical observations. 

Those who try to understand Babindranath will thank the writer of 
this handbook for having been the occasion of an article on the subject 
from the poet himself in ths Prahasi, Agrahayana, 1336 B.S. There he says 
that some of the translations of the poet’s observations in the book not 
being made by him, cannot give a correct idea of his own thought, that 
the book fails to give any organic idea of his political philosophy, that, 
though it is correct in parts, the ememhle is misleading. He, therefore, 
has given his own idea of the Indian politics, reviewing that idea histori¬ 
cally as—says the poet—is strictly necessary for the right understanding 
of any human being whose train of ideas may appear at first to suffer from 
inconsistency but will be clearly understood if we care to observe the 
processes of growth at work. But we shall be going out of our way if we 
summarise or criticise the poet's view stated in that article, or for that 
matter, in the book under review. 

F. B. S. 
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A New Ph.D. 

Mr. Subodhchandra Mitra, M.A., has been admitted to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on his thesis on 

(1) On Modular Equations and Complex Multiplication 
Maduli of Elliptic Functions. 

Sub-Thesis— 

(1) on the piTision of the Lemmiscate into 9 equal parts. 

(2) on the Complex Multiplication of Elliptic Functions 
with imaginary Maduli. 

(3) on the Expansion of thd product of two parabolic 
cylinder functions in a series of parabolic cylinder functions. 

(4) on the roots of the confluent hypergeomet'ric functions. 

(5) on a type of Modular relations. 

• • • 

Dr. Suddhodan Ghosh. 


A Mouat Medal has been awarded to Dr. Suddhodan Ghosh, 
D.Sc., on the report of the Examiner on his third year’s 
research as Premchand Boychand Scholar in Scientific Subjects 
for 1926 being acdepted by the Syndicate. 


Th^ Jubilee Bbsearoh Prize in Literary Subjects 

FOR 1926.3 

I The JuMlee Besearch Prize in Literary Subjects for the 
yea^ 19^6, has been awarded to Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., on 
fltled “ The Influence of Western Literature in the 
qf Bengali Koyels.**- 
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The Jubilee Eesearch Prize in Literary Subjects 

FOR 1927. 


The Jubilee Besearch Prize in Literary Subjects for the 
year 1927, has been awarded to Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., on 
his thesis entitled ** Development of Bengali Literature under 
the Influence of Western Culture.” 


r 

« « « 

Maharaja "Sir J. M. Tagore Law Medals. 

To award the Maharaja Sir -J, M. Tagore Law Medals, 
examinations will be held on Saturday, the 14th June, 1930, and 
Saturday, the 21st June, 1930, respectively, of the candidates 
who Attended 76 per cent, of the lectures on (1) “The Funda¬ 
mental Concept of Public Law” delivered in 1919 by Dr. W. W. 
Willoughby and (2) “ The Development of International Law 
in the Twentieth Century ” delivered in 1922 by Dr. J. W. 
Gamer. 

The candidates should state in their applications the name 
of the Law College where they prosecuted their studies in Law, 
and the year they attended the above mentioned Tagore Law 
Lectures. 

No application will be entertained after the 14th May, 1930. 


« * * 

The Griffith Memorial Prize in Science for 1928 will be 
divided equally among the following candidates 

(1) Subodhehandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 

(2) Manmohan Sen, Esq., D.Sc. 

(3) Gurugovinda Chakravarti, Esq., B.Sc. 

(4) Subodhgovinda Chaudhuri, Esq., M.Sq. 
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Mr. P. Das. 

We are glad to notide that portions of the paper on 
*‘New Light on Nature in the Age of* Pope” written by Mr. 
P. K. Das, M.A., Professor of English, Krishnagar College, 
Bengal, have been published in the Bnglische Studien and also 
in the Miscellaneous Notes of the Modern Language Review 
(for April, 1928) and to announce that appreciative remarks on 
the paper have been made by such distinguished scholars as 
Professor C. H. Herford, P.B.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge and . 
Manchester), Hon. Lit.D. (Viet. Wales), and G. C. Moore 
Smith, Esq., Litt.D., Emeritus Professor of English Language 
and Literature, in the University of Sheffield, Hon, Ph.D. 
(Louvain), Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrews). 

« . * . • 


*' Die Deutsche Akademie ’ ’ announces Three New 
Scholarships for Indian Students. 

India Institute of “ Die Deutseffie Akademie,” whose object 
is to promote cultural relations and better understanding between 
Germany and India, is pleased to announce that through the 
valued co-operation of the educational authorities of the state of 
Wurttemberg, three scholarships have been secured for worthy 
Indian students, who are to carry on post-graduate studies in 
Agriculture in the Agricultural College at Hohenheim, Engineer¬ 
ing in the College of Technology at Stuttgart and Physics in the 
University of Wurttemberg at Tubingen, 

These scholarships consist of only “free tuition fees,” 
which will amount to about 400 marks or 20 pounds sterling a 
year and nothing more. These scholarships are tenable for one 
year; and on special consiieraticm may be renewed for another 
jiW.' The scholars wiU have to bear all . other expenses except 
le^, and above tuition ^ees a foreign 
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student in a German University, who wishes to live very inexpen- 
sively will require at least 150-200 marks or 8-10 pounds per 
month. 

A candidate for any of these scholarships must be a graduate 
of an Indian, British or American University and must have a 
fair knowledge of the German language. He should give a brief 
account of his academic career and file with the application at 
least one testimonial of scholarship from a professor and a 
certificate about his knowledge of the German language. All 
applications must reach, the Honorary Secretary of India Insti¬ 
tute of ‘^Die Deutsche Akademie,” before the 1st of April, 1930. 
A committee of experts will select the three successful candi¬ 
dates—one for Agriculture, one for Engineering and one for 
Physics—and announce its choice on or about May 1st, 1930; 
and the winners of the scholarships will be promptly informed 
of the decision so that they will be able to make necessary 
arrangements to reach Stuttgart, before October 15th, 1930, to 
begin their regular college work from the winter semester of 
1930. All Communications are to be directed to 

Dr. Franz Thierfelder,. 

Honorary Secretary^ 

India Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie^.'’ 

Munich (Bavaria)^, Germany, 


The Commbmobation Volume of the “Bulletin of the 
Calcutta Mathematical Society.** 

The Commemoration Volume of the “Bulletin of thie 
Calcutta Mathematical Society’* is likely to be out in April, 
1930^ and vdll contain the follovnng papers: 

(1) J, Larmor (Cambridge): The Transnussion of Free 

Electric Waves in the 
Atmosphere^ pp. 1-8. 
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(2) K Lamb (Cambridge): On dfl 

sible Fluid au 

Obstade, pp. 9-16. 

(3) L. Bieberbaeh (Berlin): Zur Theorie der edhlichten 

■ Abbildungen^ pp. 17-20. 

(4) !W. Sierpinski (Warswa): A . Property of Ordinal 

Numbers, pp. 21-22. 


(5) F. W. Dyson (Greenwich): The Variation of Latitude, 

pp. 23-30. 

(6) L, Tonelli (Bologna): Sulle Equazioni Punzio- 

nale del tipo di Volterra, 
pp. 31-48. 

(7) L. Fejdr (Budapest): tlber einen S. BemBtein-schen 

Satz ttber die Derivierte 
eines trigonometrisclm 
Polynoms und fiber die 
Szegdsche Versch&rfung 
desselben, pp. 49-54. 

(8) F. [Biesz (Szeged): Sur Tapproximation des fonc- 

tions continues et des 
functions sommables, 
pp. 55-58. 

(9) T. Takagi (Tokyo): On the Theory of Indeterminate 

Equations of the Second 
Degree in Two Variables, 
pp. 59-66. 

(10) T. Hayashi (Sendai): A Problem on Probability, pp. 

67-74. 

(11) A. R. Forsyth (London): Geodesic Curvea in some 

Triple Regions within 
Four-dimensional Flat 
Sp^, pp. 75-100. 

(12) G. Pr&;sad (Calcutta) i Presidential Address^ pp, 101' 

'108. • • 



(Id) B. B. H^ok (IjOs Angeles): On Certain I’rol^erties 

of Non-analytic Fnno- 

tions of a Complex 

Variable, pp. 109-124. 

(14) C. Caratheodory (Manchen): Bemerkungen zu den 

Existenz-theoremen der 
Konformen Abbildung, 
pp. 126-134. 

(16) D. E.Smith (New York): Certain Questions in the 
. History of Mathematics, 

pp. 136-138. 

(16) N. Lusin (Moscow): Sur une propri4t6 des fonotions 6- 

carr6 sommable, pp. 139- 
164. 

-(17) G. Prasad (Calcutta): On the Function 6 in the Mean- 

value Theorem of the 
Differential Calculus, pp. 
166-184. 

(18) M. Pr6chet (Paris): Sur un ddveloppemcnt des fonc- 

tions abstraites continues, 
pp. 186-192. 

(19) E. Fueter (Zurich); Zur Theorie der Kelativ-Abels- 

chen KOrper, pp. 193-198. 

(20) B. T. Whittaker (Edinburgh); Oliver Heaviside, pp. 

199-218. 

(21) G. H. Hardy (Oxford) and J. E. Littlewood (Cam¬ 

bridge : Some Problems 
of Diophantine Approxi¬ 
mations. 

(22) A. Sommerfeld (Munchen): tn3er die Hauptschnitte 

eines polydimensionalen 
Wffrfels. 

(28) H. Hahn (Wien): Ueber imendliche Keihen und 

Absolut-Additive Mengen- 
funktionen. 
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(M) A. N. Singh (Lucknow): SomeBemiurksooho^olhga 

Paper of Dr. Besicovitch. 

(26) N. B. Sen and N. N. Ghosh (Calcutta): Contribution 

to the Theory of Gravita¬ 
tional Field with Axial 
Symmetry. 

(26) Bibhutibhusan Datta (Calcutta) : Gn Mahavira’s Solu¬ 
tion of Bational Triangles 
and Quadrilaterals. 

^27) E. Salkowski (Oharlottenberg) : Zur Theorie der Af&n- 

minimal flSchen. 




THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 

The Oldest and Best Cultural Paper in India 
Illustrated Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

This illustrated monthly is the oldest and the best cultural 
paper in India. It contains the finest selections of articles of 
general interest treating of Literature, Poetry, Short Stories, 
Indian History, Economics, Keligion, Folk-lore, Purapas, 
Philosophy, Education, Archaeology, Numismatics, Sociology, 
Epigraphy, Anthropology, Ethnology, Chemistry, Physics, Agri¬ 
culture, Aryan Languages, etc. It is undoubtedly the best 
Oriental paper for the variety and quantity of information that 
it presents couched in a brilliant style and is very useful to 
students and scholars alike. Annual subscription Rs. 8-8. 
Always comes out on the 1st of every, naqnth. Each issue 
contains 130-140 pages. 

Here is a short list of »ome of the articles that were published 
in this Review during the last year (Oct, 1928—Sept. 1929). 

1. Influence of Indian Thought on German Philosophy—Dr. 

Helmuth Von Glasenapp, Berlin, Germany. 

2. German Thought of To-day—Dr. Helmuth Von Glasenapp, 

Berlin, Germany. 

3. System of Education in Germany with Special Reference to 

the Study of Oriental Languages—Dr. Helmuth Von 

Glasenapp, Germany. 

4. Jainism, its Historical Importance and its Relations to 

Other Religions of the World.—Dr. Helmuth Von 

Glasenapp, Germany. 

5. Ten Years Later—Sir Michael E. Sadler, K.O.S.I., G.B,., 

D. Litt., LL.D. 

6. New Concepts of, Matter and Radiation—Sir C, V, 

Rauian, Kt., M.A., D. Sc.| F.R.S. 



7. Early Life of Buddha—Prof. D. B. BlMndarlar, M.A 

Pt.D. 

8 The Eefonn of Calcutta University—Prof. X W. Gregoiy, 
F.E.S., D.Sc., Glasgow University. 

9. Britons and Bengalis—Francis H. Skrine, I.C.8., F.B. 
Hist. S., London. 

10. Affectations—Katharine M. Wilson, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

11. Education Does Not Pay—L. D. Coueslant, B. Sc., Princi¬ 

pal, Patna Engineering College, 

12. Whom Should We Educate?—^L. D. Coueslent, B. Sc. 

13. England in Contemporary English Literature—^P. V. 

Wells. 

14. Present Tendency of Turkish Foreign Policy—Dr. 

Taraknath Das, A.M., Ph.D., Munich, Germany. 

15. Development of Negro Poetry—Gwendoline Goodwin, 

Sheffield. 

16. The Unity of Empire Farming—Gilbert B. Hunter. 

17. Societal Speculation in Eur-America with special refe¬ 

rence to Economics and Politics—Benoykumar Sarkar, 
M.A. 

18. The Date of Zoroaster—Priyaranjan Sen, M.A. 

19. The Poetry of Wilham Butler Yeats—by the Editor. 

20. Life of the Celebrated Sevagy—Dr. Surendranath Sen, 

M.A., P.R.S., B. Litt., Ph.D. 

21. India and the British Commonwealth of Nations—Dr. 

Taraknath Das, A.M., Ph.D., Munich, Germany. 

22. English Poetic Diction, 1679-1830—^Prof. Arthur Mowat, 

M.A. 

23. Milton’s ‘Satan’—Prof. Arthur Mowat, M.A. 

24. The Tyranny of the Body—^Terdsa Strickland, 

25. Purchase of Sterling—B. Ramchandra Rau, M.A. 

26. The Study of History and Research—^Jitendrakumar 

Chakravarty, M.A. 

27. Thomas Hardy—^L. F. Stockwell. 

28. Nehru Committee’s Report (A Critical Study)—^Akshay- 

kumar Ghoshal. 

29. True Ideal of a University—^Dr. Abhaykumar Guha, M.A., 

Ph,D, 
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31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
36. 



Old and Mediaeval Bengali Literature—Priyaranifin 
U.X 


Convocation Address of the 
Eeddy, M.A. 


University of Mysore—C, 


Address to All-Bengal Students’ Conference—Eev,. Dr. W. 
S. Urquhart, M.A., D. Litt. 

Concept of Law—Haricharan Biswas. 


The Character of the Teacher—Principal L. D. Coueslant, 
B.Sc. 


36. The Bast in English Literature—Jayantakumar Dasgupta. 

37. The Absolute Self—^Wendell Thomas, B.S., M.A., S.T.M. 

38. Convocation Address of the Andhra University—Prof. C. 
., V. Baman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

39. Some Observations on the High Price of Food Grains in 

India—Amiyakumar Dasgupta, M.A. 

40. The Problem of Secondary Education—Prof. Haridas 

Bhattacharyya, M.A., Ph.D. 

41. Raja Rammohan Ray—Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, 

C.LE., I.S.O., M.B., F.O.S.. 

42. The Philosophy of Shelley—by the Editor. 

43. Germany, Ten Years After the World War—Dr. Tarak- 

nath Das, A.M., Ph.D., Munich. 

44. Examinations—^Principal L. D. Coueslant, B.Sc. 

46. Law and Morals—^Prof. N. N. Ghose. 

46. Law and the Other Sciences—^Prof. N. N. Ghose. 


47. Early Bank Note Issues and Their Lessons—^B. Ram 

chandra M.A. 

48. The March of the History of Philoso'phy—^Dr. S, K 

Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. , 

49. Place of Bradley in British Thought—^Dr. Sarojkuipar 

Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

60. The Annual Convocation—^the Vice-Chancellor. 

51.- His Excellency’s Speech at the Calcutta University Con¬ 
vocation, 
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62. Bariy Phases of the History of Irrdependenoe ae it Deve¬ 
loped in the British Colonies of North Ataeiica**Bli- 
zabeth S. Kite, Washington* 

53. Vocational Instruction—Principal L. D. Coueslant, B.So. 

64. Hindu Eeligious Bestivals and their Music—Lily S. 
Anderson, New York. 

66. The Scientific Basis of Monadism—K. Mazumdar, M.A,, 

Ph.D. 

66. Costs of Vocational Training—Principal L. D. Coueslant, 
B.Sc. (London). 

57. Municipal and Central Government—Naresh Chandra Eay, 

M.A. 

58. Kegeneration of Rural Bengal—A. K. Sarkar, M.A. 

59. A Single Economic Unit—A. B. Tomlinson, London. 

__^ scupancy Holdings in Bengal—J. C. 

Ghosh, London. 

61. The Present-Day Dominion Status—Akshay Kumar Ghosal 

M.A. 

62. Educational Administration—^Principal L. D. Coueslant, 

B.Sc. (London). 

63. Itihasa-Purana—Sasibhusan Chaudhuri, M.A. 

64. Poetry—Hrishikesh Bhattacharyya, M.A., Lahore. 

65. Identification of ‘Tikotika Cakama’—Gokuldas De, M.A. 

66. Sir Asutosh Mookerjee—Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, M.A., 

D. Lit. 

67. The Ceylon University Commission Report—K. R. 

Srinivas Iyengar, Ceylon^ 

68. The Fascist Movement in Italy—^Abanibhusan Rudra, 

M.A. 

69. Need of a School of Foreign Languages in Connection 

with Calcutta University—Dr. Taraknath Das, A.M., 
Ph.D., Munich. 

70. The Republic of China—‘China Critic’ 

71. The Religion of Harmony—Debendranath Sen. 

72. Medical Education in Germany. 

73. Anglo-American Relations and India—Dr. Taraknath Das, 

A.M*>.Ph.D., Munich. 



University of Calcutta 

Latest Publications 

Calcutta University Regulations. Demy 8vo, pp. 636h-xx. 

Asamiya Sahityar Ghaneki, Vol. I, Part I, edited by 
Hemchandra 6^oswami. Royal 8vo, pp, 355-1-72. 

Arabic Historians) by Dr. D. S. Margoliouth. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 160-f-x.. 

Vedanta Paribhasha (Second Edition), by Mahamaho- 
-padhyay Anantakrishna Sastri. Royal 8vo, pp. 539. 

Bharatiya Madhya-Juge Sadhanar Dhara (A. C. Mocker- 
jee Lectures), by Pandit Kshitimohan Sen. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 121-l-xvi. 

Contributions to the History of Islamic Civilization) 

Vol. II, by S. Khuda Bukbsh, M.A,, B.C.L. (Oxon.). 
Demy 8vo., pp. 356. Rs. 5-0. 

Law of Primogeniture in India) by Dr. Radhabinod Pal, 
M.A., D.L. Royal 8vo, pp. 558-f 8. 

Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult) by Manindramohan Bose, 
M,A. Royal 8vo., pp. 320-H18. 

Yoga Philosophy in relation to other Systems of Indian 
Thought) by Prof. Surendranath Dasgupta, M.A., 
Ph.D (Oal.), Ph.D. (Cantab.). Demy 8vo., pp. 380. 

Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar, by Dr. Prabhatchandra 
ChaKravarti) M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo., pp. 348-1-16. 

Adwaita-Brahma-Siddhi) Part I, edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyay Gurucharan Tarka-Darshantirtha and Pandit 
Panchan^ Tarkabagis. Demy 8vo., pp. 100, 



BOOKS IN THE PRESS IN MARCH, 1980* 


1. Development of Indian Bailways, by Dr. Nalinaksha 

Sanyal, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 

2. Descriptive Catalogue of Old Bengali Manuscripts in the 

University Library, Yol. Ill, edited by Mr. Manindra- 
mohan Bose, M.A. 

8. History of Indian Literature, Vol. II, by Prof. M. 
Wintemitz, translated into English by Mrs. S. Ketkar. 

4. Siddbanta-Sekhara, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, 

Jyotfshachary y a. 

5. Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. XX. 

6. Surya*Siddhanta, edited with notes by Mr. Phanindralal 

Ganguli, M.A., P.B.S. 

7. Dynastic History of Northern India, by Dr. Hemchandra 

Bay, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.). 

8. Asoka, by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. 

9 Studies in Indian History, by Dr. Surendranath Sen, 
M.A., Ph.D. (Cal.), B.Lit. (Oxon.). 

10. Descriptive Catalogue of Assamese Puthis, edited by Mr. 

H. C. Goswami, M.A. 

11. Purva-Banga (Htika, Vol. IH, Pcurt H, edited with In¬ 

troduction and Notes by Bai Dinesohandha Ben, 
Bahadur, B.A., D.Litt. 

12. Adwaita-Brahma-Siddhi, Part II, edited by Mahamaho- 

padhyay Guruoharan Tarka-Darshantirtha and Pandit 
Panchanan Tarkabagis. 

13. Present-Day Banking in India, by Mr. B. Bam Chflmdra 

Bau, M.A. 

14. Calcutta Mathematical Society Commemoration Volume. 

15. Collected Geometrical Papers, ■ Part II, by Prof. Syiuna- 
, das Mookerj^, M.A., Ph.D. 

: Satya Jl^r Katha, by Mr. Nagendra Nath Gupta. 



17. Vedanta—^Its place as a System of Metaphysics, by Dr. 

N. K. Dutt, M.A., Ph.D. 

18. Sankhya Conception of Personality, by Mr. , A. K. 

Majumdar, M.A. 

19. Mundari-English Dictionary, by Manindrabhusan Hhaduri. 

20. University Question Papers for the year 1929. 

21. Vaishnav Padavali, edited by Bai Bahadur D. C. Sen, 

D.Litt. and Bai Bahadur K. N. Mitra, M.A. 

22. Manoelda-> Assampcaos Bengali Qrammar, edited by 

Prof. S. K. Chatterji, D.Lit. (lx>nd.) and Mr. Priya- 
ranjan Sen, M.A. 

23. The Pilgrimage of Faith in the World of Modem 

Thought, by Prof. D. C. Macintosh. 

24. Public Administration in India, by Mr. A. K. Ohosh, 

Barrister-at-Daw. 

25. Calcutta University Calendar for the year 1930. 

26. Kindred Sayings on Buddhism, by Mrs. Bhys Davids, 

D.Litt. 

27. Some Bengal Villages and Economic Survey, by Mr. 

Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, M.A., and L. A. Nate- 
son, M.A. 



List 6F publications 

(Continued from previous issue.) 

1. LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
8. OTHER INDIAN YERNAGULARS 

Typical Selections from Oriya Literature, Yol. I, edited 
by Bijaychandra Mazumdar, B.Li. Royal 8vo. pp. 303. 
Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. 11! Royal 8vo. pp. 220. Rs. 11-4. 

Do. Vol. in. Royal 8vo. pp. 619. Rs. 11-4. 

Rs. 22-8 for the full set of 3 Vols. 

Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki (Typical Selections from 
Assamese Literature), compiled by Mr. Hemchandra 
Groswami, B.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.A.S., of Assam Civil 
Service and Editor of Hema-Kosha.” 

Vol. I, Contains Selections from Cradle Songs, Pastoral 
Songs, Bihu Songs and Ballads of Assam, Matras 
and Aphorisms, Translations of the Puranas and 
the Ramayanas besides an Introduction in English 
dealing with the History of the Language and 
Literature. 

Vol. n. Contains Selections from the fourth and the fifth 
period. 

Part I, Vaishnava Period, pp. 420. Royal 8vo. 
1924. Rs. 6-0. 

Part n, Vaishnava Period, pp. 421-830; Royal 8vo* 
Rs. 6-0. 

Part m, Period of Expansion, pp. 831-1162. Royal 
8vo. Rs. 6-0. 

Part rV, period of Expansion, pp. 1163-1499. Royal 
8m Rs. 6-0. 
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Vol. m, Modem Period —Contains Selections from the last 
period and a glossary of archaic words with mean¬ 
ings will be appended to it. 

Part I. pp. 347. Eoyal 8vo. Es. 6-0. 

Part n. pp. 348-648. Eoyal 8vo. Es. 6-0, 

Selections from Hindi Literature, compiled by Lala Sitn 
Earn, B.A., Sahityaratna. 

Book I—^Bardic Poetry—Contains extracts from the Prithiraj 
Basau of Ghand -Bardai, the Bisaldcv Easau of Nalha, the Bir- 
singh-Charit of Kesav Das, the Sivaraj Bhushana and the Siva 
Baoni of Bhushan, the Ghhatra Prakaeh of Gore Lai, the 
Baj Bilas of Man, the Jang Nama of Miiralidhar, the Hamir Basau 
of Jodh Baj, the Sujan Gharit of Sudan, and the Himmat 
Bahadur Birdavali of Padmakar. Boyal 8vo. pp. 351. Bs 6-0. 

Book II—^The Krishna Cult—^In this book the compiler has 
given extracts from the writings of the followers of Valla* 
ohacharya including Sur Das and others commonly known as Asht 
Chhap, Nabhaji Gokul Nath, the oldest prose writer, and Dhruva 
Dais. These writers have described loves of Krishna and Badha 
in a religious spirit and have nothing in common with ordinary 
writers of erotic Poetry. No other book has yet been published 
in Hindi in which the curious reader may find the hymns of 
each of the Asht Chhap with notices of the authors. Boyal 8vo. 
pp. 883. Bs. 6-0. 

Book III—Tnlsi Das—^Whom Sir George Grierson calls the 
brightest star in the firmament of Indian Mediaeval poetry 
' stands unapproached and unapproachable in his niche in the 
Temple of Fame.* Hie works in extracte have been set up in a 
book of their own with an introduction containing a short life of 

poet and an account of his varioua works. Boyal 8vo. pp. 291. 
Bs. 6-0. 

Book IV—With a learned Foreword by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Allahabad. The Saints—^The extracts given in this book are 
from the teachings of nineteen great saints including Swami 
Bamanand, Kabir, Guru Nanak, Giuru Teg Bahadur, Guru 
Gk)vind Singh and Mira Bai. Boyal 8vo. pp. 390. Bs. 6-0. 

Book V —Exs Poetloa—This book deals with the Science of 
poetry and the extracts describe the various emotions and passions 
which constitute the essence of poetical compositions, to which 
Hmdu writers have added fanciful classifications of women, 
technically called the Nayika-bhed. Boyal 8vo. pp. 275. Bs. 3-0. 

Book VI, Part I—Other Poete (with a brief history of the 
Hindi Language)—^In this book extracts are given feom the writ¬ 
ings of Vidyapati, Malik Mohammad Jaisi, Kesava Das, i^im, 
Baskhan, Mubarak, Usman, Benapati, Bihari Lai, Bhupati, and 
Sabal Sing^ Chauhan. Boyal 8vo. pp. 324. Bs. 8:0. 
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Book VI; Part II—Otiber Poets—^Begins witii a H^flioi 3 r of &e 
Hindi Literature with an appendix contemning notes on tiie 
Aw^hi, the Braja Bhaeha, the PuxdaM, tibe Maithili, the Mar- 
wari, the Jain Hindi, and the Urdu literatures and gives extracts 
from the writinga of 19 well-known Hindi writers ending wifh 
the great Haris Chandra of Benares. Boyal Sro. pn. 406. 
Bs. 6-0. Ckimptete set (Books I-YI) Rs. SO-0. 

Selections from Classical Gnlarati Literature, Yol. I, by 
I. J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Ph.D., Professor of Com¬ 
parative Philology and Lecturer in Gujarati in the 
Calcutta University. Boyal 8vo. pp. 464. Es. 6-0. 


4. CLASSICAL TEXTS 

(Prescribed by the University for different Examinations.) 


* Matriculation Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi 

Muhammad Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. Rs. 1-12. 

* Matriculation Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 97. Rs. 1-12. 

^Matriculation Selections in Classical Tibetan. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 100. Rs. 2-0. 

^^Matriculation Sanskrit Selections, I (Prose). Crown 8vo. 
pp. 108. Be. 1-0. 

* Do. n (Poetry). Crown 8vo. pp. 221. As. 10. 

* I.A. Arabic Selections, compiled by Maulvi Muhammad 

Irfan, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 98. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A; Persian' Selections, compiled by Aga Muhammad 

Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 145. Rs. 2-0. 

* I.A. Sanskrit Selections. D/Crown 16mo. pp. 210. 

Rs. 2-4. 


♦ B.A. Honours Arabic Selections. Royal 8vo. pp. 144. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* B.A. Pass Arabic Course, I (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 

,pp. 1^. E$. 1-8,. ' 

jH. Royal 8vo. pp. 80. 'Rs. 1-8. 
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* B.A. Pass Arfdbic Seleottons, compiled hj Maiilvi Md. 

Irfan, M.A. Boyal 8yo. pp. 76. Rs. 1-8. 

* B,A. Honours Persian Course. Royal 8vo. pp. 814. 

Rs. 3-8. 

*B,A. Pass Persian Course (old Selections). Royal 8vo. 
pp. 157. Rs. 1-12. 

* B.A, Pass Persian Selections, compiled by Aga 

Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 246. 
Rs. 2-0. 

* M.A. Persian Course. Demy 8vo. pp. 226. Rs. 2-8. 

Gowhar-i-Murad, edited by Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 120. Rs. 3-0. 

Diwan-i-Nasir-i-Khusraw, edited by Aga Muhammad Kazim 
^ Shirazi. Royal 8vo. pp. 77. Rs. 2-0. 

5. TIBETAN 

She-rab-dong-bu, by Major W. L. Campbell, C.I.E. Royal 
8vo. pp. 137. Rs. 6-12. 

6. ENGLISH TEXTS, Ac. 

* Selections from the Bible, Part I. Crown 8vo. pp. 498. 

Rs. 2-8. 

* Do. Part n. Crown 8vo. pp. 186. Rs. 1-2. 

* Do. Part in. Crown 8vo. pp. 489. Rs. 2-8, 

* Shakespeare's Comedy of Errors, edited by Rev. J. C.. 

Scrimgeour, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 187. Rs. 1-4. 

Ben Jonson's Yolpone or the Fox. Royal 8vo., Re. 1-0. 

A Syllabus of Poetics, by Dr. H. Stephen, M.A., D.D. 

(Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged), Demy 8vo. 
pp. 300. Rs. 3. [Rs. 2 for Post-Graduate Students of 
the Calcutta University.] 

On the Poetry of Matthew Arnold, Robert Brbwning and 
Rabindranath Tagore, by A. C. Aikat, M.A. Royal 
8vo. pp. 346. Rs. 7-8. 
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Otbello, the Moop of Venice* Edited by Eev. j. (3. Sciim- 
geonr, M.A. Crown 8vo. pp. 281. Rs. 0-0. 

* Lahiri’s Select Poems. Crown 8vo. pp. 205. Bs. 1-8: 

* Select Readings from English Prose. Crown 8to. pp. 360. 

Rs. 1-12. 

* Selections from W. Iriring. Crown 8vo. pp. 831. Rs. 1-12. 

* Intermediate Prose Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 412. 

Rs. 3-0. 

* Intermediate Poetical Selections. Crown 8vo. pp. 388. 

Rs. 3-0. 


YII. MATHEMATICS 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Yol. I (Readership Lectures 
delivered at the Calcutta University), by C. E. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 442. English 
price 24s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. II. Sup. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 673. English Price 42s. net. 

t Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill, Part I, Royal 8vo. 
pp. XX+ 682. English price £3 3s. net. Indian price 
Rs. 46, 

t Chapters on Algebra (being the First Three Chapters of 
Matrices and Determinoids, Vol. Ill), by C. B. Cullis, 
M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 191. 
Rs. 11-4. 

t Functions of Two Variables, by A. R. Forsyth, F.R.S. 
Sup. Royal 8vo. pp. 300. Rs. 11-4. 

Analytical Geometry of Hyper-spaces, Part I (Premchand 
Roychand Studentship Thesis, 1914), by Surendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. pp. 93. Bs. 1-14. 

Do. . Part 11. Demy 8vo. pp. 121. Bs. 3-13. 

I of pubUea^ion of this book is held by, and eopiet may ba had o/« <ha 
Prase, PaUor ham, London, B. C. 4, 
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Thooiry ol Hi^6P; Plane GurveSi Vol. I, by Sutendramohan 
Gangopadhyay, D.Sc. Second Edition {thoroughly re- 
vised and enlarged). Demy 8vo. pp. 413. Bs. 6-8. 

Do. Vol. n. (Second Edition, thoroughly revised and en¬ 
larged.) Demy 8vo. pp. 408. Es, 4-8. 

Tiis Volume deals with the application of the theory in 
studying properties of cubic and qua^c ourvee. 

Parametric Go-efficient (Grif^th Memorial Prize, 1910), by 
Syamadas Mukhopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 31. Es. 3-0. 

Vector Galcnlns (Griffith Mefnorial Prize, 1917), by Durga- 
prasanna Bhattacharyya, M.A. Demy 8vo.' pp. 91. 
Es. 3-0. 

Solutions of Differential Equations (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship Thesis, 1896), by Jnansaran Chakrabarti, 
IVI.A. Demy 8vo. pp. 64. Es. 3-12. 

Reciprocal Polars of Gonic Sections (Premchand Roychand 
Studentship Thesis, 1900), by Krishnaprasad De, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 66. Es. 3-0. 

Khandakhadyakam, edited by Pandit Babua Misra, Jyotish- 
acharyya. Demy 8vo. pp. 217. Es. 2-0. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Elliptic Functions and 
Higher Transcendentals, by Prof. Ganesh Prasad, 
M.A., D.Sc., Hardinge Professor of Higher Mathematics, 
Calcutta University. Eoyal 8vo. pp. 119. Es. 3-12. 

YIII. SGIENGE 
1. PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 

Progress of Physics, by A. Schuster, D.Sc. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 174. Es. 3-16. 

Do. (for Eegistered Graduates). Es. 2-4. 

Theory of Electro-Magnetism, by G, J. Walker, M.A., 
D.Sc., P.E.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 60. Bs. 3-6. 

Do. (for Eegistered Graduates). Es. 1-8. 

The book pute some of the most important deyelopments of 
eieotro-znagnetic theory into a copneoted and convenient form. 
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* Optical Tfaeoriccy by P. N. Mallik, B.A\, Sg. 1). Denny 
8vo. pp. 191. Bs. 8-1. 


t The Principle of RelatiYity, by M. N. Saha, D.So., and 
S, N. Bose, M.Sc. (with a Historical Introdiiction by 
P- C. Mahalanobis). Demy 8vo. pp. 948. Bs. 4-8. 


Molecular Diffraction of Light, by G. V. Baman, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.B.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 113. Bs. 8-0. 

Organic Theo-componnds, by Sir P. 0. Ray, Kt., G.I.E., 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 74. Bs. 1-8. 


2. BOTANY 

Indian Medidhal Plants, by Lieut.-Gol. K. B. Kirtikar, 
P.L.S., I.M.S., and Major B. D. Basu, LM.S. (Retd.). 
Nicely bound in 2 Yols. Plates kept in nice cardboard 
cases. Bs. 275 t0. 

Yanaspati, by Girijaprasanna Majumdar, M.Sc., B.L. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 276. Rs. 3-12-0. 


8. MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Chemistry and Toxicology of Nerium Odorum with a des- 
cription of a newly separated principle. (Coates Me¬ 
morial Prize, 1901), by Rai Bahadur Ghunilal Basu, 
M.B., P.G.S. Demy 8vo. pp. 32. Rs. 3-12. 

Terminalia Arjuna (Coates Memorial Prize, 1908), by Lal- 
mohan Ghoshal, L.M.S. Rs. 3-12. 

Diabetes, by Indumadhab Mallik, M.A., M.D., B.L. Demy 
8vo. pp. 43. Bs. 3-12. 

Studies in Hasmolysis (1st edition), by U. N. Brahmachari, 
M.A., M.D., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. pp. 71. Rs. 4-8. 

Do. (2nd edition). Bs. 4-8. 


• 0 / publieatitm of (l^it ioofc i$ MU bp iho CumltUgt Umbtr^Up 

4^ bf iM book it r9rtrki»i loiOiiH 
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Eui»0f^ Instrameiits of the Hindus, PartB I and IL (Griffith 
Memorial Prize, 1909), by Girindranath Mukho- 
padhyay, Visbagacharyya, B.A., M.D., F.A.S.B. Den&iy 
8vo. pp. 476 and 172. Bs. 9*0. 

00. (For Members of the Senate). Es. 6-0. 

History of Indian Medicine (Griffith Prize Essay for 1911), 
by. the same author. With a'Foreword by Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Kt., C.S.I./ etc. Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 
pp. 408. Bs. 6-0. 

Do. Vol. n. Demy 8vo. pp. 433. Rs. 6-0. 

Bhela Samhita (same as Vol. VI of the Journal of th? 
Department of Letters). Royal 8vo. pp. 286. Rs. 9-0. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY 

Lectures on Ethnography, by Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantha- 
krishna Iyer. Royal 8vo. pp. 302. Rs. 6-0. 

First Outlines of a Systematic Anthropology of Asia, by 

V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri (translated from Italian by Haran- 
chandra Chakladar, M.A.). Royal 8vo. pp. 110. Rs. 1-8. 

Hos of Seraikella, Part I, by Anathnath Chatterjee, M.B. 
B.S., and Tarakchandra Das, M.A. Royal 8vo. pp. 94 
(Profusely illustrated). Rs. 2-0. 

The Aborigines of the Highlands of Central India, by B. C. 
Mazumdar, B.L. Demy 8vo. pp. 90. Bs. 1-8. 

IX. SIR ASUTOSH MOOKERJEE SILVER 
JUBILEE COMMEMORATION 
VOLUMES 

Volume I, Arts and Letters. Bs. 11-4. 

Volume II, Science. Bs. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part I. Bs. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Part II. Bs. 11-4. 

Volume III, Orientalia, Pm*t III. Bs. 11-4. 

Complilte Set Rs. 86. 
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X. S1RIAL8, PERIODICALS, ANP 

CrniYiNnrity Exl^sion LeotuFes (19115-11916) (First Seri^). 
DemySvo. pp. 162. As. 12. 

CpiiTOGatioii Addresses (complete set). Bs. 10-0. 

Part I, 1868-1879. Demy 8vo. pp. 408. 

Part n, 1880-1898. Demy 8vo. pp. 442. 

Part m, 1899-1906. Demy 8vo. pp. 222, 

Part IV, 1907-1914. Demy 8vo. pp. 360. 

Part V, 1916-1923. Demy 8ro. pp. 646. 

Each Part Bs. 6-0. 

Joaraa] of the Department of Letters, nineteen volumes 
have been published. 

Vols. I—XV. Each Vol. Bs. 9. 

Vols. XVI--XVn. Each Vol. Bs. 6. 

Vol. XVm—Bs. 7-8. Vol. XIX—Bs. 6. 

Journal of the Department of Science.—^Nine volumes 
have been published. 

!?o1b. I—Vn. Each Vol. Bs. 9. 
iVol. VIE. Bs. 6. 

Vol. IX. Bs. 6-4-0. 

Calcutta Reriev (Estd. 1844; Third Series 1921). 

UniTersity Calendar for the year 1929. Containing (1) 
list of members constituting the Senate, Syndi¬ 
cate, Faculties, Post-Graduate Councils, Boards of 
■ Examiners, etc., (2) Full information regarding Endow¬ 
ments for Professorships, Lectureships, Readerships, 
Fellowships, Research Studentships, Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals, (3) Descriptions of Affiliated Institutwns, 
and list of Recognised Schools, (4) Lists of text-books for 
the years 1927 and 1928, (6) Rules for ExaminaUcms, 
(6) lAst of publications of the Calcutta University, etc., 
etc.. Demy 8vo. pp. 1071. Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the year 1926. Demy 8vo. pp. 979. Bs. 7-8. 

Dp* lor the year 19^7. Demy 8vo. pp. 1024. Bs. 7-8. 

lor yea?; 1920. Demy 8vo. pp. 90lf Bs. 7-8. 







IS 

Unllenity Calendar lor the year 192i and 1925. Bwy 
8vd. pp. 9%. Bs. 7-5. 

Do. for ^e years 1922 and 1928. Demy Sto. pp. 861. 
Bs. 7-8. 

Do. for the years 1920 and 1921. Demy 8vo. pp. 872. 
Bs. 7-8. 

t 

Do. for the years 1918 and 1919, Part II, Vol. 1 

(containing^"the list of Graduates — M.A.*8 1865-1917; 
B.A. Hons, in order of merit, 1886-1917; B.A.*s in 
alphabetical order, 1868-1918, etc.). Demy 8vo. pp. 
1108. Bs. 7-8. 

Umrersity Calendar for the years 1918 and 1919, Part II, 
Vol. II (containing the list of Graduates in Law, Medi¬ 
cine, and Engineering, 1918 and 1919; and Under¬ 
graduates, 1917 to 1919). Dooay 8vo. pp. 1048. 
Bs. 7-8. 

Do. Part II—Snpplement for 1920 and 1921 

(containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, 
Medicine and Engineering in 1920 and 1921). Demy 
8vo. pp. 975. Bs. 7-8. 

Do. Supplement for 1922 and 1928 (containing the list of 
Graduates in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Engi¬ 
neering in 1922 and 1923), Demy 8vo. pp. 1017*. 
Bs. 7-8j« 

Unirersity Calendar for the year 192i, Part II, Yol. I 

(containing the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, 
Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Engineering up to the 
year 1923). Demy 8vo. pp. 1612. Bs. 10-0. 

Do. for the year 1924, Part II, Yol. II (containing 
the list of Graduates in Arts, Science, Teaching, Law, 
Medicine, and Engineering in 1924, and list of Under¬ 
graduates, 1924). Demy 8vo. pp. 528. Bs. 5-0. 
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Uidiftrsity diaI«Qi|ttr fo» the year 1024, ^art II, S«|iplem^l 
1926 aud 1926 (containing lists of Ota^uates in Arts^ 
Science, Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Engineering in 
1925 and 1926, and lists of Under-graduates for 19f^5 and 
1926), Demy 8vo. pp. 967. Bs. 7-8-0. 


tlniYersity Regulations (Revised edition, with amend¬ 
ments up to 15th February, 1930). (Containing the Acts 
and the Regulations regarding (1) Constitution of the 
Senate, Syndicate, Faculties, Boards, etc., (2) Election 
of Fellows, (3) Affiliation of Colleges and Schools, (4) 
Admission of students to Schools and- Colleges, (6) Ad¬ 
mission of candidates to all Examinations and Degrees, 
(6) Syllabuses of studies for Examinations, etc., etc.). 
Demy 8vo, pp, 636 +"xx. 


UniYersity Question Papers (or the Examinations in 
Arts, Science, Law, Teaching, Medicine, Engineering, 
etc., for the years 1917, 1918,1919 and 1920, bound 
in four volumes. Each Volume Rs. 4-8. 

Calcutta UniYersity Questions for the years 1921 to 1928. 
8 vols. About 1,000 pages each volume. Bach Vol. 
Rs. 7-8-0. 

Calcutta University Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
Graduate Teaching, 1917. Rs. 4-8. 

Calcutta UniYersity Proceedings of the Councils of Post- 
• Graduate Teaching, 1918-1928. For each year Rs. 3-0. 

Do. do. 1924. Rs, 3-0. 


Catalogue of Books in the University Library : 
I. English Literature. Rs. 1-8. 




rt. History 
■■ '■'^miVeis). 


(including Biography, Geography and 
Royal 8vo. pp. 212. Rs. 1^. 
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Uitalogiie of Books in the UnlTersity library, Part II# 
Bs. 1-8-0. 

rV. Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, 
Vol. I. Edited by Basaubaranjan Eay, Vidvad* 
vallabh and Basantakumar Chatterjee, M.A. Deni} 
4to. pp. 262. Bs. 8. 

Contains short rleseription of 286 of the large collection 
tBengali MSS. in the Calcutta Xlniversity Library. 

Descriptive Catalogue, of Bengali Manuscripts, Vol. 
n (Padavali and Biographies of Caitanya Deva), 
edited by Basantaranjan Bay, Vidvad-vallabh, 
ManindramoLan Bose, M.A., and Basantakumar 
Chatterjoe, M.A., with an Introduction by Bai 
Dineschandra Sen, Bahadur, D.Litt., Demy 4to 
pp. 253-494 +xxvi. Bs. 3-0. 

V. Pisobel Collections. Be. 1-0. 

VI. Catalogue of Books—General Works. Bs. 0-12-0 



for safe of 

For sde outude India 

« llmititui. XiONoiMirg, 0BEEN & Co., to., 

London Hou9e^9, Paxebkostbb |tow, London, E.G. 4. 
Amorhan Home^B, Firm Avbnob, Nbw York. 

I 

For sale in India 

Caleutta--(1) Messrs. Ceuokbrvebtty, Chattbrjbb & Co., to., 

IB, COLLBOS S<2UAEB. 
.. The Kamala Book Depot, I^d., 

15, CoLLBOB Square. 

(S\ .. The Book Company, Ltd., 

4/4A, CoLLBOB Squarb. 

MI .. Sen. Bros. & Co., 

15, CoLLBOE Squarb. 

(6) „ Sen, Bay & Go., 

35, CoLiiEOE Square. 

(6) „ "^‘TBR, Spink & Co., 

3, Esplanade, East. 
'^--"lAN & Go., Ltd., 

8, Old Court Houbb Street. 
fiofit5a^MBB8BB. D. B. Taraporbyala, Sons A Go., 

190, Hornby Eoad, Fort. 
Poona G%^Mbssrs. Tbb Oriental Book Aoenoy, 

15, Sbubsawab Futb. 
Madras—(1) Mmbbb. (B. O. Paul & Go., 

. 2, Francis Joseph Si^bt. 

DbIA^-Mbssbs. The OzfORD Book A Stationery Go., 

Eashhib Gats. 

Laftors—T he Fropribtors, The Panjab Sanskrit Boos Dbpot, 

Saidioska Stbsbt. 

IttojScnoiB—T he Proprietor, Ganoa Postasmala Earyyalaya, 

29 - 80 , Aminabad Pars. 
irSrusutiiA.1 AoAttiifl Iap BaIa of TTfatA i SelflOtioiuV 









